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$  L  The  proceedings  of  Jfarvae^.  $  IL  Cortes  deeply 
atarmed^  $  in.  His  deliberations  fioneeming  his  oi/on 
conduct.  $  IV.  His  n^otiations  wUh  the  feXUnoer^  of 
^artae».  §  V.  Marches  against  Mm.  $  YI.  J>rumber 
of  his  troops.  Vll.  Continues  to  Tugotiate  as  he  ad^ 
v^ced.  $  VlJl.  Attacks  JCarvae»  in  the  night'-^And 
overcomes  him.  §  IX.  The  ^ets  of  this  victory.  $X. 
The  Mexicans  take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  $  XI. 
He  marches  back  to  the  capital.  $  XII.  Improper  con- 
duet  of  Cortes^^he  violent  hostility  of  the  Mexicans. 
$XIU.  Distress  of  the  Spkniards.  $  XIV.  CoHes  at- 
tacks them  without  success.  §XY.  Mottte»uma  slain. 
$Xyi.  Jfttv  cornets.  $XYII.  The  8panid.rds  aban- 
don the  dtg.  $  XYIII.  Mtdcked  bg  the  Mexicans. 
^XIX.  Their  Masters.  $XX.  JLndloss.  XXL  Dif- 
ficult retreat  of  the  Spaniards.  §  XXII.  Battle  of 
Otumbcu  $  XXIII.  Beeeption  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Tlascala.  §  XXIY.  JVeic  deliberations  of  Cortes. 
$XXy.  The  measures  he  takes.  $XXyi.  Mutinous 
8pir&  of  his  troops.  §  XXVII.  Means  he  employs  to 
to  retme  their  csn^denee.  $  XXVIII.  Strengthened  >f 
scceral  reinforcements.  $  XXIX.  Jfumier  of  his  for- 
ces. §  XXX.  Prqf orations  of  the  Mexicans  for  their 
drfence.  $  XXXL  Cortes  advances  towards  Mexico. 
$  XXXII.  His  operations  slow  and  cautious.  $  XXXIII. 
His  singular  preparations  for  building  brigemUiies. 
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$XXXIT.  Meonces  aiMw  rdufw^eemmit-^hetrlg&n^ 
tinea  Imnthei.  §XXSV.  Bispamtions  for  the  mege. 
$  XXXYI.  MexicanB  attnek  the  hrigamUnea^-^re- 
jnOsei.  $  XXXYIL  Stntutar  plan  qf  coiukiefifif 
the  $iege.  $  XXXTIIL  Endewoaur$  to  take  the  ct% 
by  stamu  $XXXIX.  JBqmbefL-firftll  eoMtderaUe 
loss.  $XL.  fhoee  who  were  taken  eaoriJUei  to 
the  god  of  war.  $  XLI.  J^ew  oekemes  and  ejg^orto 
of  the  Mexicans.  $XUL  Cortes  deserted  by  many 
of  his  Indian  allies.  §XLILL  He  regains  their 
friendshiph-^nd  adopts  a  new  system  of  attMk. 
$  XUY.  Courage  and  constancy  of  Guaiimo»in^^ 
He  is  taken  prisoner.  §^Y.  The  city.  ^XLYI, 
SmaUness  of  the  bootyf  and  disappointment  sf  the 
SpaniardSm  $  XLYII.  GuaHnwzin  tortured.  XLYIIL 
Ml  the  provinces  of  the  empire  submit — Cortes  forms 
schemes  of  new  discoveriesm  $  XLIX.  Whwh  are  com^ 
pleted  by  Magellan.  $L.  His  voyage.  $IJ«  «/h|  or- 
der  to  supersede  Cortes-^Which  he  eludes.  $  LIL  JSLp- 
pUes  again  to  the  conri-^And  is  appointed  captain-gen^ 
eral  and  governor  of  JWw  Spain.  $  LHL  His  schemes 
smd  arrangements.  $  LIV,  Insurrections  of  the  Mex» 
ieanSf  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards.  $  LY,  First  olgect 
of  industry  among  the  conquerm^^  LYI.  Their  po- 
verty.  ^hYlL  CorUs  returns  to  Spain.  ^IaYHI.  His 
reception  there^  $  LIX.  Settlement  of  the  government  in 
i^TeW'Spaiu.  §  IJL  ^ew  schemes  of  Corte^^His  death. 


$L  AFTERaprospeFouBToyage^  Narvaez  landed  his 
men  without  opposition  near  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  Three 
Boldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent  to  seareh  for  mines  in 
that  distriet,  immediately  joined  him."*^  By  this  aeeident^ 
he  not  only  reeeived  Information  eoneeming  the  pro- 
gress  and  situation  of  Cortes^  but  as  these  soldiers  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexieaa 
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Imguage^  be  aoquired  interpreters,  by  trhose  means  he 
wa»  eoftUed  to  bold  90me  intercourse  witb  the  peojde 
of  that  eoluitrjk  Bat^  aeeording  to  the  low  ennning  of 
detevtorsy  they  framed  their  intelligence  with  more  at- 
trition to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable*  than 
to  what  they  knew  to  be  true;  and  represented  the  situ- 
atfoit  of  Cortes  to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disafiection 
of  his  followers  to  be  so  general*  as  inereased  the  natur* 
al  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His  first 
operation*  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely 
en  their  partial  aeeonnts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender,  Guevara,  a  priest 
whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the  requisition 
with  sneh  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high 
spirit,  and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  his  demands,  seized  him  and  his  attendants, 
and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

§XL  Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends^  and  condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set 
them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well-timed  cle- 
meney,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he  gained 
their  eonfidenee,  and  drew  from  them  such  particulars 
conoeming  the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its  full  extent. 
He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  halfnaked  Indians,  no 
mateh  for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts 
of  policy,  but  to  tal^e  the  field  against  an  army  in  cou- 
rage and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number 
far  superior,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authori- 
ty* and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He 
ivas  informed  that  Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  Velasquez,  than  attentive  to  the  ho- 
nour or  interest  of  his  country*  hadfbcgun  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives*  by  representing  him  and  his  followers 
aa  fugitives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their 
own  sovereign,  and  of  injustice  in  invading  the  Mexican 
empire ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in  visit- 
ing the  country  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had 
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MDimitted  these  erimes^  and  to  reseue  tlie  Me];iieaiy 
from  oppression.  He  soon  pereemd  that  the  same  us* 
favorable  representations  of  his  character  and  acitioM 
had  be^n  conveyed  to  Montezuma^  and  that  Narvaea 
had  found  means  to  assure  him^  that  as  the  conduct  of 
those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  king  his  master^  he  had  it  in  charge  not  oilly 
to  rescue  an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his  ancient  power  and 
independence.  Animated  with  this  prospect  of  being  set 
ttee  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  ae- 
Teral  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  Crom  Cortes,  and 
to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no  less  able  than  wil* 
ling  to  save  them.  Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a  se- 
cret intercourse  with  the  new  commander,  and  seemed 
to  court  him  as  a  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
those  Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the 
first  of  mem^N" 

$  lit  Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and 
difficulty  which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  €or* 
tes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more  trying  to  the 
csq>acity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or  where  the  choice 
of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  ittffioult« 
If  he  should  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico, 
destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoidable;  for  while  the 
Spaniards  pressed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants, 
whose  turbulent  spirit  he  could  hardly  restrain  with  all 
his  authority  and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 
wrongs.  If  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  eixp* 
live  monarch  at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  ene- 
my, he  must  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and 
victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could  not  be 
recovered  without  extraordinary  efibrts  and  infinite  dan* 
ger.  If,  instead  of  employing  force,  he  should  have  re* 
course  to  conciliating  measures,  and  attempt  an  accom- 

*  Sec  Note  1. 


IttodadiHi'Dvitli  Naiira62»  the  natural  baugiitinem  of  that 
atteerv  augmented  by  eoiiscioaftiieM  ef  his  present  supe^ 
Hmitf^  Ibphaite  hhai  to  cherish  any  sanguine  hope  of 
sveeess^  After  revolving  every  seheme  vfith  deep  atten* 
tion,  Cortes  ilxed  upon  that  irhieh  in  exeeution  was  most 
hazardouB,  but,  if  sueeessful^  would  prove  most  bene* 
filial  to  himself  and  to  hh  country ;  and  wkfa  the  deci- 
sive intrepidity  suited  to  desperate  situations^  determin* 
ed  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory  under  every  disad- 
vantage,  rather  than  saeriiee  his  0¥m  conquests  and  the 
Bpanish  interest  in  Mexico. 

•  $  lY.  But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  bo 
terminated  flnally  by  arms>  it  would  have  been  not  only 
indecent  but  criminal)  to  have  marched  against  his  eouu'- 
trymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters  by  an  am- 
ioable  negotiation.  In  this  service  he  employed  OlmedOf 
his  chaplain^  to  whose  character  the  function  was  well 
suited^  and  who  possessed^  besides^  such  prudence  and 
address  as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues 
in  whioh  Gortes  plaoed  his  chief  conAdenee^  Narvaex 
vejeetedy  with  seoniy  every  scheme  of  accommodation 
that  Olmodo  proposed^  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  Itr^ing  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He 
ms/i^  howevei^^  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among 
the  followers  of  Narvaez^  to  many  of  whom  lie  deliver«<^ 
ei  letters^  either  from  Cortes^  or  his  officers,  their  an- 
elent  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accom- 
panied these,  with  presents  of  riags^  chains  of  gold,  and 
ether  trinkets  of  value,  wliieh  inspired  those  needy  ad- 
Tonturers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  liad  ae- 
qt^brad,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune  who  were 
engagefl  in  his  serviee*  Some^  from  hopes  of  becoming 
Carers  in  those  rich  spoils*  declared  for  an  immediate 
aeeommodatkm^  with  Cortes.  Others,  from  public  spi- 
rit,  IMmired  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever 
party  should  prevail^  must  shake,  and  perhaps'  subvert 
the  Spani^  power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  so  imper- 
fectly established.    NaiTaez  disregarded  both,  and  by  a 


puUie  proolAittalSoB  d^Mraiiced  Cartes  and  his  adherenU 
rebels  and  enemies  to  their  eeantiyt  Cortes»  it  is  pro- 
bable»  was  net  mueh  surprised  at  the  natraetable  aero- 
ganee  of  Nanraez ;  and,  after  hairing  given  sveh  a  proof 
of  his  own  paeifie  disposition  as  might  justiQr  his  re« 
eonrse  to  other  means^  he  determined  to  advanee  to* 
wards  an  &k%mj  whom  he  had  labonred  in  Tain  to  ap*> 
pease* 

$  y.  He  left  a  Imndred  and  fifty  men  in  the  oapital»« 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  offieer  of 
distinguished  eoun^,  for  whom  the  Mexieans  had  eon- 
ceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect.  To  the  eustody  of 
this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  ^^,  with  all 
the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and,  what  was  still  of  a 
greaiter  importance,  the  person  of  the  imprisoiied  mon- 
arch* His  utmost  art  was  enjoyed  in  concealing  from 
Montesuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march*  He  laboured 
to  persuade  him,  that  the  straugers  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived were  his  friends  and  feUow-suiyccts ;  and  that^  af- 
ter a  short  interview  with  them,  they  would  d^art  to- 
gether, and  return  to  their  own  country*  The  captive 
prince,  unaUe  to  comprehend  the  designs  of  the  Spin* 
iardsy  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Narvaez,  and  afraid^  dbcovtr  any  symptom 
of  suspicion  or  distrust  of  Cortes,  pronused  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivsrte  the 
same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  unjfiormly 
maintained  with  him*  Cortes,  with  seeming  eonfidenM 
in  this  promise^  but  relying  principally  upon  the  injuno- 
tions  which  he  had  given  Ahratado  to  guard  his  prisoii- 
er  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from 
Mexico* 

$  YL  His  strength^  even  after  it  was  reii^broed  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cmc,  HA 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  meo*  As  he  h^[ied  fi»r 
success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  hb  motions,  his 
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troops  were  not  encumbered  either  with  ba^^age  or  ar- 
tillery. But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the  impresrion 
whieh  the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cayalry^  he  had 
provided  against  this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sa- 
gaeity  vrhich  diirtioguish  a  great  commander.  Haying 
observed  that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Chinantla 
used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  ahd  foree^  he  arm« 
ed  his  soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that 
deep  and  compact  arrangement  whiehthe  use  of  this  for- 
midable weapon^  the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed for  defence^  enabled  them  to  assume. 
^  $  YII.  With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  ad- 
vanced towards  Zempoldla,  of  which  Narvaez  had  taken 
possession.  During  his  march,  he  made  repeated  at- 
tempts towards  some  accommodation  with  his  opponent. 
But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers 
diottld  instantly  recognise  his  title  to  be  governor  of 
New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he  derived 
from  Telasquez  $  and  Cortes  refusing  to  submit  to  any 
mitlMHrity  which  wm  not  founded  on  a  commission  from 
the  emperor  himself,  under  whose  immediate  protection 
he  and  his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant  colony,  all 
these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intercourse,  how- 
everr  which  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties, 
proved  of  no  small  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Narvaez's  offi- 
cers by  Uberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  sem- 
Uaace  of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth  among  his  troops  ;  most  of  his  soldiers 
Jbaving  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into 
chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  dis- 
played with  military  ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little 
junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen.  This 
diseovety  of  their  inclination  irritated  hjis  violent  tem- 
per almost  to  madness.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers; and  having  learned  that  he  was  npw  advanced 
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wMnii  a  league  of  ZempoaDa  with  his  small  body  of 
Inen^  he  considered  this  as  an  insult  which  merited  im- 
mediate  chastisement,  and  marched  out  with  all  hi» 
troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

$  VUl.  But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abOities 
and  experience  than,  on  eq^fal  ground,  to  fight  an  ene* 
my  so  fkr  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better  ap« 
pointed.  Haying  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  attackefl,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  Tain  brayade.  R 
Was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  rain 
had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with 
the  \iolenee  peculiar  to  the  torpd  zone.  The  foilowert 
of  NarvaeZf  unaeeustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military 
servicef  murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly 
exposed,  that,  from  their  unsoldieriike  impatience,  a« 
well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adversary,  their  general 
permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  eneou* 
raged  Cortes  to  fbrm  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  at  once 
to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed,  that  his  hardy  ve- 
terans, though  standing  under  the  torrents,  which  con- 
tinued to  fall,  without  a  single  tent  or  any  shelter  what- 
soever to  cover  them,  were  so  far  from  repining  at  hard- 
ships which  were  become  famUiar  to  them,  that  they 
were  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He  foresaw  that 
the  enemy  would  naturally  give  themselves  up  to  repose 
after  their  fhtigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the  eontfuet  of 
others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  aetien. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  deal 
of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of  tfiis  unexpect- 
ed attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  trf 
his  numbers^  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource 
remained  but  in  some  desperate  efibrt  of  courage^  i^ 
proved  of  the  measure  With  speh  warmth,  that'Cortes, 
in  a  military  eratikm  which  he  addressed  to  them  befinre 
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ii»y  begra  tiieir  mareh^  utas  more  soHeitoiu  ta  tenpei; 
than  to  ioflame  their  ardour.   He  diYide4  them  into  thre^ 
parties.    At  the  head  of  the  first  he  pkeed  Sandoval  { 
•ntrastiitg  this  gaUant  officer  with  the  most  dangerooii 
aad.mportant  serviee^  that  of  seiang  the  enemy'?  artU« 
kfy^   which  was  planted  before  the  principal  tower  of 
the  lempley  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-quarter^ 
Chmtoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  orders 
to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.    Cor^ 
tes  himself  conducted  the  third  and  smallest  division^ 
which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to  support 
the  other  two  as  there  should  be  occasion.    Having  pas« 
•ed  U^e  river  de  Canoas,  which  was  mucV  swelled  with 
the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the  water  reaching  al-* 
most  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  si}encet 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instru- 
laent ;  each  man  armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and 
his   Cbinantlaa  spear.     Narvaez,   remiss  in  proportioii 
to  his-  security,   had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watob 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  causes 
to  dread.     One  of  these  was  seized  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  Cortes's  troops,   the  other  made  his  escape^ 
and  hurrying^  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation  of 
fear  and  aeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approaeh,   that  there  was  full  leisure  to  have  prepared 
for  their  reo^ion.    But,  through  the  arrogance  and 
infisktuation  of  Narvaez,  this  in^ortant  interval  was  lost» 
He  inq^uted  this  alarm  to  the  eowardiee  of  the  sentinel, 
and  treated  with  derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by 
forces  so  unequal  to  his  own.    The  shouts  of  Cortes'a 
BfiUS^em,  rashing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last, 
that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.    The  rapi^ 
dity  with  which  they  advanced  was  such,  that  only  one 
oannoB  could  be  fired,  before  Sandoval's  party  dosed 
with  the  enemy,,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  be* 
gan  to  ftroe  their  wny  up  the  steps  of  the  towe9%    Nar* 
iraez,  no  lets  bsave  in  action  than  presumptuous  in  con* 
dnetf  armoi  hwMlf  i»  h4ste>  i^d  hg  his  voice  and  ex* 
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ample  animated  his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  adraneed 
to  .sustain  his  companions  ;  and  Cortes  himself  rashiqg 
to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  at- 
tack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this  small  body 
pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  pre- 
sented with  their  long  spears^  bore  down  all  oppositioii 
before  it.  They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were 
struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier  having  set 
fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  covered, 
compelled  Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  encounter 
he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  witii  a  spear,  and  falling  to 
the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  steps,  and  in  a  mo- 
meat  clapt  in  fetters.  The  cry  of  victory  resounded 
among  the  troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out 
with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  conflict  feebly, 
and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his 
soldiers,  stationed  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple, 
terror  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so 
great,  that  they  could  not  distinguish  between  their 
friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artUJeiy  ^'45  pointed  against 
tHera.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld 
lights  gleaming  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  shining  in- 
sects, th^t  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
aflTrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  baiidft 
of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the 
attack,  after  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  compelled 
their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  aU  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conque^^ 
rors. 

$IX.  This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable, 
as  it  was  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two  sol- 
diers being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two  officers 
with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverse  faction.  Cortea 
treated  the  vanquished  not  like  encBsies,  but  as  country- 
men and  friends,  and  ofibred  either  to  send  them  baefc 
directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  service,  as 
partners  in  his  fortuncf  on  equal  terms  with  his  own 
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soldiers.  This  latter  proposition^  seeonded  by  a  sea- 
sonable distribation  of  some  presents  from  Cortes^  and 
liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospeets  so  agreeable 
to  the  romantic  expectations,  whieh  had  invited  them  to 
engs^  in  this  senriee^  that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Nar- 
Taez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  g^ieral, 
whose  recent  success  had  given  them  snch  a  striking 
proof  of  his  abilities  for  command,  'Thus,  by  a  series 
of  events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not 
only  escaped  from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable, 
bat,  when  he  had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  thou,sand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever  reflects  upon 
the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  con- 
siders with  what  sadden  and  unanimous  transition  the 
followers  of  Narvae^  ranged  themselves  under  the  stand- 
ard of  his  rival*  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both  events  as 
much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  can- 
not but  suspect  that  the  rtiin  of  Narvaez  was  occasioned, 
no  less  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by 
the  valour  of  the  enemy. 

$  X.  But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good 
fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  oonspicuons.  If  by  tbe 
rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  his  march,  he 
had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even 
this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to 
have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico, 
A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez,  a  eourier 
arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
arms  and  having  seized  and  destroyed  the  two  brigan* 
tines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  and  attackd  the  Spaniards  in  their 
quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more, 
had  reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and 
carried  on  hostilities  with  such  fury,  that,  though  Alva- 
rado  and  his  men  defended  themselves  with  undaunted 
TCsolutiony  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  famine. 
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QT  »ink  under  ih^  muUilnde  of  tiieir  enemief.  Tkis  re« 
toll  vaa  exeited  by  moliyes  which  rendered  it  still  more 
atamiiiig.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  ZempoaUOji 
the  Mexieans  flattered  themselves,  that  the  long  ex« 
peeled  oppMrtunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  libera* 
ijf  and  of  vindieating  their  eountrj  from  the  odious  do- 
minion of  strangers^  was  at  length  arrived  ^  that  while 
the  forees  of  their  oppressors .  were  divided,  and  thft 
arms  of  oae  party' turned  against  the  other,  they  might 
triumph  with  greater  faeUity  over  both«  Consultationa 
wei^  held,  luid  schemes  formed  with  this  intention* 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  conscions  of  thek  own  lee* 
hleness^  suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Ai- 
varado,  thon^  a  gaJ^ant  offioerp  posseswd  neither  tha^ 
extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  <^  manners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  tl^m  to  form  a  just  esti«» 
mate  of  his  weakness  or  their  own  strength.  Alvarada 
knew  no  mode  of  supporting  his  autliority  but  force* 
Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the  plans  or 
to  sooth  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  re- 
turn of  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  the  principal^ 
persons  in  the  empire  were  danoing,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  ihe  court  of  the  great  temple ;  he  seized  all  the 
avenues  which  led  to  it,  and  allured  pf»*t]y  by  the  rich 
ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and 
partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors 
cf  that  conspiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them, . 
unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  and  massacred 
a  great  number,  none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their 
way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple*  An  action  so 
crual  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  dij,  but  the 
whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All  called 
aloud  for  vengeance;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
their  monarch,  whose  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaa* 
iards,  ^^or  of  their  own  danger  in  assauldog  an  enemy 
who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  re« 
eeived  an  account. 
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§  XI*  To  him  ikt  danger  appeared  «o  imnuDentf  m  to 
admit  Aeither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He  set  out  ins- 
tantly 'with  all  his  forees^  and  returned  fromZempoalla 
with  no  less  n^ndity  thaniie  had  advaneed  thither.  At 
Tlaseala  he  wns  joined  by  two  thousand  ehosen  lyar^ 
riors.  On  ^entering  the  Mexiean  territwies  he  found 
that  disaffeetion  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to 
the  -capita].  The  principal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed ;  no  person  of  note  ap^ 
pearing  to  meet  him  with  the  usual  req[>eet ;  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  snbsistenee  of  his  troops ;  and 
though  he  was  pentnitted  to  adiUnce  without  opposition^ 
the  soKtude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  erery  plaoe^ 
and  the  horror  with  which  the  people  avcMded  all  inter- 
eourse  with  him^  discovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy^ 
that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But,  im^acable  as 
the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unao* 
^uainted  with  the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  take  the  proper  measures,  either  fbr  their  own 
safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninstruet- 
ed  by  their  foraier  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  ^e- 
my  into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  tAey  might  have  en- 
dosed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  efieetually  stop* 
fied  the  career  of  CoHes,  they  again  suiSsred  him  to 
inarch  into  the  city  without  molestation^  and  to  take 
quiet  possc^ssion  of  his  ancient  station.^ 

$XII.  The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado 
imd  his  soldiers,  received  their  companions  cannot  be 
expressed.  Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one 
With  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with 
the  great  exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  thia 
Intoxication  of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes 
4iiiaself ;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither  with 
ills  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  negleoted 
"to  iHsit  Mbntezumaj   but  imbittered  the  insult  by  ex- 
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pressiotis  full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortanate  prince 
and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  tlM 
command)  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible^  that  he  might 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  laj  aside  the  mask  of  mo- 
deration,  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  Ms  de* 
signs.  Sonne  Mexicans  who  understood  the  Spanish 
language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes 
uttered,  and  reporting  them  to  their  countrymen,  kin* 
died  their  rage  anew.  They  were  now  conTineed  that 
the  intentions  of  the  general  were  equally  bloody  with 
those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original  purpose  in  Tisit- 
ing  their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to 
court  the  alliuice  of  their  sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  his  dominions.  They  resumed  their  arms 
with  the  additional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspired^ 
attacked  a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards,  who  were 
marching  towards  the  great  square  in  which  the  puUie 
market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with 
some  loss«  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  delig^ed 
to  find  that  their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they 
advanced  next  day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to 
assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their  numlier 
was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still  more 
80.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numer* 
ous  battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets^ 
swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge  ^  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  up* 
on  their  naked  bodies,  tbe  impetuosity  of  the  assault  did 
not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed  forward  to  occupy  the 
places  of  the  slain,  and  meeting  with  the  same  fate, 
were  succeeded  by  others  no  lessK'intrepid  and  eager  for 
vetigeanee.  The  utmost  effort  of  Cortes's  abilities  and 
experience,  seconded  by  the  disciplined  valour  of  his 
troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortifications^ 
that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  sta- 
tioned, into  which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  forcing  their  way. 
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$XIU.  Cortes  beheld^  with  wonder^  the  implacable 
^sroeity  of  a  people  who  seeuied  at  first  to  submit  tame-* 
ly  to  the  yoke,  and  bad  eontinued  so  long  passive  under 
it.  The  soldiers  of  Nanraez^  who  fondly  imagined  that 
they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  conquer- 
/sd  empire,  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  in- 
▼rived  in  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy  whose  vigour 
yma  still  unbroken,  and  loudly  exeerated  their  own  weak- 
.  aess,  in  giving  such  easy  eredit  to  the  delusive  promised 
of  their  new  leader.  But  surprise  and  complaints  were 
of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  aod  extniordinary  effort 
was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  pre- 
sent situation.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  in- 
duced the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  eomplianee  with  their 
aational  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities  with  the  set- 
ting sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  saUy  next  day, 
with  such  a  considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  ikt  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  to 
terms  of  aeconunodation. 

$  XIY*  He^condttoted^  in  person,  the  troops  destined 
for  this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in  the 
European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution,  sug- 
gested by  bis  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting,  w^e  employed  to  ensure  success.  But  ho 
found  an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppose  him. 
The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  augmented  by 
fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  coun- 
try, and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated.  They 
were  led  by  their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
fheir  priests,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  temj^es  and 
families^  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence 
of  their  wives  and  cbildren.  Notwithstanding  their 
.numbers,  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  with  them,  the  su- 
periority of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexi- 
cans to  give  way*  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where 
many  of  the  bridges  of  communication  were  broken 
down,   the  ^aniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair  ren- 
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counter  urith  the  enemy^  and  as  they  advanced,  were 
exposed  to  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops 
of  the  hpuses.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though 
vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city 
was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaughter, 
and  harrassed  by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved 
each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  the 
mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so  decisive 
as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve 
soldiers  killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sal- 
ly, made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  effectual, 
and  in  it,  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 
$  XY*  Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile 
city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger* One  resource  still  remained,  to  try  what  effect 
the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  soothe  or 
overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans  approached 
next  morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to 
the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  his  own 
disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people,*  advanced  to 
the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the 
pomp  in  which  he  used  to  appear  on  solemn  occasions. 
At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the 
weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  si- 
lent, all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  per- 
suade them  to  cease  from  hostilities.  "When  he  ended 
his  discourse^  a  sullen  murmur  of  disapprobation  run 
through  the  ranks;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats ;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  mo* 

•  See  Note  IL 
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inent  above  every  restraint  of  deeenoy  or  respeet>  flights 
of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently 
upon  the  ramparts^  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers^  ap- 
pointed to  cover  Montezuma  with  tlieir  bucklers^  had 
time  to  lift  them  in  his  defence^  two  arrows  wounded  tho 
unhappy  monarchy  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  oj  his  temple 
struck  him  to  the  grounds  On  seeing  him  faU^  the  Mex- 
icans were  so  much  astonished^  that,  with  a  transition 
not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults^  they  passed  in  a  mo- 
juent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other^  remorse  succeeded 
to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
0f  Heaven  were  pursuing  the  crime  which  they  had  com- 
mitted. The  Spaniards,  without  molestation,  carried 
Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hastened  thith- 
er to  console  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhap- 
py monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk;  and  the 
haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  ex- 
tinct, returning*  he  scorned  to  survive  this  last  humilia- 
tion, and.  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies*  but  as  the  object  of 
contempt  or  detestation  among  his  subjects.  Iii  a  trans- 
port of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment, 
that  he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  dis- 
dain all  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

$  XYI.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma*  Cortes  having 
lost  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommo- 
dation, saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat*  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden  mo- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They 
took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple 
which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters*  and  placing 
there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Span- 
iard could  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their  missile 
weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
them  at  any  risk ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with  a  numer- 
ous detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  mako 
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the  attack.  But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and 
at  the  head  of  troops  aeeustomed  to  conquer,  and  m^ho 
now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen^  was 
thrice  repulsed.  Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  re- 
putation, but  the  safety  of  his  army  depended  on  the 
success  of  4h]s  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to 
his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded 
band,  and  rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest 
of  the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their 
general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge  with  such 
Vigour,  thkt  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps, 
and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing  Cortes  as  he  animat- 
ed his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to  sa- 
crifice their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  oft"  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  whieh  desolated  their  country.  They 
approached  him  in  a  supplicant  posture,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a 
moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,  over 
which  they  threw  themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  drag- 
ging him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  same  fall. 
But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose 
from  their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this 
generous  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  their  conn- 
try  ^  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  the 
tower,  tliey  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molesta- 
tion, continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

$  XYII.  This  became  the  more  hecessary,  as  the  Mex- 
icans were  so  much  astonished  at  the  last  effort  of  the 
iSpanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
system  of  hostility,  and,   instead  of  incessant  attacks^^ 

*  M.  Clavigero  has  censured  me  with  asperity  for  relating  this 
gallant  action  of  the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  supposing  that  there 
were  battlements  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I  related  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c 
9.  and  of  Torquemada,  lib.  4.  c.  69.  I  followed  them  likewise  io 
suppodng  the  uppermost  platform  of  the  temple  to  be  enconx; 
passed  by  a  battlement  or  rail.  *  * 
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enleavouredy  bj  barricading  the  streets^  and  breaking 
down  the  cause  way  s,  to  cut  offtheeommanicationoftho 
Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  starve  an  ene- 
my whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  b# 
determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether 
they  should  march  out  openly  in  the  foce  of  day,  when 
they  could  discern  erery  danger,  and  see  how  to  regui- 
late  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy;  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour 
to  retire  secretfy  in  the  night  ?  The  latter  was  prefer- 
red,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national  superstition 
would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack 
them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  be- 
lief in  the  predictions  of  a  private  soldier,  who,  having 
acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of  leamingt 
and  his  pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  coun- 
trymen of  success,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this 
manner.  They  began  to  move  towards  midnight,  in 
three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van ;  Pedro  Alvarado, 
and  Velasquez  de  LeAn,  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ; 
and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed 
the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  Montesiuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable 
bridge  of  timber^  intended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches 
in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in  profound  silence 
along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Taeuba,  because  it  was 
shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  lying  most  remote 
from  the  road  towards  Tlascala  and  the  sea-coast,  bad 
been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans.  They  reached 
the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that 
their  retreat  was  undiscovered. 

$  Xym.  But  the  Mexicans,  unpereeived,  had  not  on* 
ly  watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had  made 
proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable  attack.  While 
the  Spaniard;  were  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in 
the  breach,  and  occupied  in  condpeting  their  horses  and 
artillery  along  it^  they  were  suddenly  alam^ed  with  a 
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tremendoas  soiiDd  ef  warlike  uistrumeBtSf  and  a  general 
shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies  $  the 
lake  was  corered  with  eanoes;  flights  of  arrows  and 
fthowers  of  stones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  witii 
fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to 
be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs^     Unfortunately  the 
wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  ariUleryy  was  wedg- 
ed so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  remove  it.    Dismayed  at  this  accident,  the  Span- 
iards  advanced   with  precipitation  towards  the  second 
breach.    The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side» 
and  though  iliey  defended  themselves  with  their  usual 
courage,  yet  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  military  skill  were  of  lit- 
tle avail,  nor  did  the  obscurity  of  the  night  permit  them 
to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire-arms,  or  the 
superioritj'  of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms,  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction 
of  their  oppressors,  that  they  whb  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  the  delay,   press- 
ed forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  country-* 
men  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.    Fresh  war- 
riors instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Span- 
iards, weary  with  slaughter,  and  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.    In  a  moment  the  confusion  was  universal ; 
horse  and  foot,  ofllcers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemiesy 
were  mingled  together ;  and^  while  all  fou^t,  and  many 
fell,  they  could  hardly  distinguish  from  what  band  the 
blow  came. 

$  XIX.  Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and 
a  few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  In  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  serv- 
ing to  fill  np  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  laad» 
Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  amved,  he  return- 
ed with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service,  to  assist 
his  friends  in  their  retreat,  uid  to  encourage  them^  by 
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hU  presence  and  examplo,  to  perseTere  in  the  efforts  re* 
quiute  to  effeet  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  soldiers^ 
who  had  broke  through  the  enemj^  but  found  many  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggressors,  or 
perishing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamenta- 
tions of  others,  whom  the  Mexieans,  having  taken  alive^ 
were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god 
of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  esoaped  assembled  at 
Tacttba,  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  discovered  to 
tiie  view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
less  than  half  its  number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and 
most  of  them  oovered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of 
what  Aey  had  suflfered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  ma- 
ny faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen 
in  that  night  of  sorrow,*  pierced  his  soul  with  such  an- 
guish, that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issn* 
ing  some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the 
tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  vrith  mnch 
satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

f  XX.  In  this  fotal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished,f  and  among  these  Yelasqnez  de  Leon,  who 
having  forsaken  a  party  of  his  kinsmen,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  respect- 
ed by  them  as  the  second  person  in  the  army.  All  th^ 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  lost|  the 
greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  llas- 
calans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
treasnre  which  they  had  amassed  was  saved.  This,  which 
had  been  always  their  chief  object,  proved  a  great  cause 
of  their  calamity ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so 
overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them 
nnAt  for  action,  and  retarded  their  ilight,  feU|  ignomi- 
ntonsly,  tiiie  victims  of  their  own  ineonsiderate  avarict* 

*  JVbehe  TYitte  h  the  name  hf  which  it  h  sttU  disttf^uisbsd  in 
New  Spsdn. 
t  See  Note  in. 
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Amidst  so  many  disasters,  it  vf^  some  consolatioii  ia 
find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina^  whose  funetion  as  inter-^ 
preters  was  of  such  essential  importance^  had  made  their 
escape. 

$XXI,  The  first*  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  someshel* 
ter  for  his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested 
them  on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to 
take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his  present  station* 
He  direeted  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and 
having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not 
only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was  no 
less  wanted,-  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ;  and 
though  the  enemy  did  not  intermii  their  attacks  through* 
out  the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty  prevented  from 
making  any  impression.  During  this  time  Cortes  was 
engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers,  concern- 
ing the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat. 
They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Tlaseala^ 
the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception, lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to,  the  east  of  Mexi- 
co ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall  into  the  road  which 
led  thither.  A  Tlascalan  soldier  undertook  to  be  their 
guide,  and  conducted  them  through  a  country,  in  somo 
places  marshy,  in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-culti- 
vated and  thinly  peopled,  lliey  marched  for  six  days 
with  little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numer- 
ous bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  some- 
times harrassing  them  at  a  distance  with  their  missile 
weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in  front, 
in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fktigue  and 
danger  of  those  ineessant  conflicts  the  worst  evils  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  country  through 
which  they  passed  afibrded  hardly  any  provisions,  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  staUcs  of 
green  maize  j  and  at  the  very  time  that  famine  was  de- 
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pressing  their  spirits  and  wasting  their  ktrengtibi>  their 
situation  required  the  most  rigorous  and  unremitting  ex*- 
ertions  of  eourage  and  aetivitj.  Amidst  those  eompli- 
cated  distresses^  one  eireumstanee  supported  and  animat- 
^  the  Spaniards.  Their  eommarider  sustained  this  sad 
rererse  of  fortune  with  unshahLen  magnanimity;  Hid 
presenee  of  mind  never  forsook  him  }  his  sagacity  fore* 
saw  every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  and  endured  every  hard- 
ship vnth  eheerfulness.  The  diffioulties  with  y^hkih  he 
was  surrounded  seemed  to  <^all  forth  new  talents ;  and 
his  soldiers,  though  despairing  themselves^  continued  t6 
follow  him  with  increasing  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

$  XXII.  On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otum* 
ba,  not  fkr  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlaseala* 
Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it^ 
Hying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  theit*  rear  $ 
and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied 
their  hostilities,  Marina  l*emarked  that  they  often  ex«- 
claimed  virith  exultation,  <<  Go  on,  robbers  |  go  to  the 
place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  t6 
your  crimcSi'*  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Span^^ 
iards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence  before  themi  There  a  spacious  val* 
ley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  army  ex* 
tending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reaeh.  The  Mexicans^ 
'while  with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  harrassed  tho 
Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assembled  theif  princi- 
pal force  on  the  other  6ide  of  the  lake  ;  and  marching 
along  the  road  which  led  directly  to  Tlascala^  posted  it 
in  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  n^hich  they  knew  Cor- 
tes mast  pass.  At  the  sight  of  this  incredible  multitude^ 
which  they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground, 
the  Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  be* 
gan  to  despair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowing  leisure 
for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflection^  after 
warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  remained 
but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  char|;e« 

TOl,  IT.  ii 
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The  Mexicans  \¥aited  their  approach  with  unusual  forti- 
tude. Sucb,  however,  was  the  superiority  of  the  Span- 
ish discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small 
body  was  irresistible  ;  and  whichever  way  its  force  was 
directed,  it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous 
battalions^  But  while  these  gave  way  in  one  quarter, 
Acw  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Span- 
iards, though  successful  in  every  attacli,  were  ready  to 
sink  under  those  repeated  efforts,  without  seeing  any 
end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At  that  time 
Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which 
was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing ;  and 
fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate 
of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle,  he  assembled  a 
few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  ca«* 
I>able  of  service^  and  placing  himself  at  their  head  push-^ 
ed  forward  towards  the  standard  with  an  impetuosity 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A  chosen  body 
of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resist- 
ance, but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting^ 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial  stand- 
ard. The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  stand- 
ard, towards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared^ 
an' universal  panic  struck  tbe  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  th« 
bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  eve- 
ry ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his 
weapons,  and  all  fled,  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them  far,  returned  to 
eollect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so  valuable^ 
as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they 
had  lost  in  Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most 
of  their  principal  warriors,  dressed  out  in  their  richest 
ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  assured  vic- 
tory. Next  day,*  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlasealan  territories. 
*  July  8* 
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$  XXin.  But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got 
beyond  the  precincts  of  a  hostile  country,  they  could  not 
look  forward  without  solicitude^  as  they  were  still  un- 
certain what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  allies, 
to  whom  they  returned  in  a  condition  very  ditTerent  from 
that  in  which  they  had  lately  set  out  from  their  domin- 
ions. Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlascalans 
to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and 
the  ascendant  which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs 
of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  far  from  entertaininjg 
a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed  situa- 
tion in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received 
them  with  a  tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dis- 
sipated all  their  suspicions, 

§  XXIV.  Some  interval  of  tranquility  and  indulgence 
was  now  absolutely  necessary ;  not  only  that  the  Span- 
iards might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their  wounds, 
which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  re- 
cruit their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  succes- 
sion of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this,  Cortes  learR- 
ed  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spani- 
ards who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A 
considerable  detachment,  which  was  marching  from 
Zempoalla  towai^s  the  capital,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  party,  returning  from 
Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican 
gold  allotted  to  the  garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture  when  the  life 
of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  were 
deeply  felt.  The  schemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating 
rendered  them  peculiarly  afflictive  to  him.  While  his  ene- 
mies, and  even  many  ,of  his  own  followers,  considered  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  speedily  to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded 
with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for  persever- 
ance as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing 
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his  original  purpose^^  of  sul\jectiog  the  Mi^xicaii  empire 
to  the  erowD  of  Castile.  Severe  and  unexpected  as  the 
eheck  wag  which  he  had  reeeiv^dy  it  did  not  ajq^ear  to 
him  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishing  the  conquests^ 
vliieh  he  had  already  made^  or  against  resuming  his 
operations  with  better  hopes  of  success.  The  colony  at 
Tera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe  but  had  remained  unmolest* 
pd.  The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts 
hs^  disco vr  red  no  svmptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlasca- 
IsLUH  cuiuinui  (1  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On  their  mar- 
tial spirit^  easily  rouged  to  arms^  and  inflamed  with  im- 
placable hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  ^body  of 
Spaniards,  equal  in -number  to  that  with  which  he  had 
opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  re- 
covering all  that  )ie  had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward 
events. 

$  XXV.  Full  of  this  idea^  he  eourted  the  Thisealan 
chiefs  with  such  attention,  and  distributed  among  them 
90  liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  se- 
cure of  obtiiining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the  re-;* 
public.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  stores  at  Vera  Cruz. 
|Ie  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  ships  of 
Karvaez^s  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  ad- 
Tenturers,  and  to  purchase  horses,  gun-powder,  and 
other  military  stores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could  se« 
cure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders,  to  pre- 
pare, in  the  mountiuns  of  Tlascala,  materials  for  bnild^^ 
ing  twelve  brigantines,  so  as  they  might  be  carried  thith- 
er in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  toother,  and  launched  whea 
|ie  stood  in  need  of  their  service. 
'  $  XXYI.  But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was 
faking  those  necessary  steps  towards  the  execution  of 
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liis  meaftures^  an  olntaele  arose  in  a  quarter  inhere  it 
uras  least  expected^  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of 
diseontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Ma- 
ny of  Nurvaez's  followers  were  planters  rather  than  sol- 
diersy  and  had  aceomi^anied  him  to  New- Spain  with  san- 
guine hopes  of  obtaining  settlements^  but  with  littiie  in- 
clination to  engage  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war. 
As  the  same  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into 
jLheir  new  engagements  with  Cortes^  they  no  sooner  be- 
fMuu^e  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service,  than 
they  bitterly  repeated  of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  a« 
had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  perilous  adventures 
jba  which  their  imprudence  had  involved  the^^  I^^P7  in 
having  made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
being  exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As 
soon  a9  they  discovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  be- 
gan secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradual- 
ly more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
strance to  their  general  ag^ln^t  the  imprudence  of  at- 
tacking a  powerful  empire  with  his  shattered  forces,  and 
formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back  directly  to  Ou- 
1ia.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  ^vis  of  eom- 
ttand,  employed  arguments,  intreaties,  and  presents  to 
convince  or  to  sooth  them ;  though  his  own  soldiers,  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded 
his  endeavours;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and 
deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could  ef. 
feet,  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer  their  departure 
for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  on  a  more 
^oper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it* 

$  XXyn.  That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure 
to  brood  over  the  causes  of  their  disafifection,  he  resolv- 
ed instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action^  He  pro- 
posed to  chastise  tlie  people  of  Tepeaea  for  the  out- 
rage which  they  had  committedj^  and  as  the  detachment 
which  they  had  cut  off  happened  to  be  composed  mostly 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their  com-: 
panions,   from  the  desire  of  vengeance,   engaged  the 
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more  willingly  in  this  war"*.  He  took  the  command  in 
person,  aecompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  TIasoalans, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  yarious  encoun«» 
tcrst  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans^  reduced 
that  province  to  subjection.  During  scTcral  months^ 
while  he  waited  for  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition 
whick  he  expected,  and  was  carrying  on  his  prepara-* 
lions  for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops 
constantly  employed  in  Tarious  expeditions  against  the 
adjacent  proyinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with 
an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  By  these,  his  men  became 
again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted 
sense  of  superiority;  the  Mexican  power  was  weakened  ; 
the  TIascalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit  of  acting  ia 
conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  all  the  people  around  them,  and  astonished 
every  day  with  fresh  discoveries  of  the  irresistible  prow- 
ess  of  their  ^e^,  they  decUued  no  eiTort  requisite  to 
support  them. 

§  XXYIIL  All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  how-< 
ever,  though  the  most  prudent  and  efficacious  which  the 
situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  would  have 
been  of  little  avail,  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes;  and  yet  his 
only  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of  the  offi- 
cer whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was 
both  distant  and  uncertain.  But  what  neither  his  own 
sagacity  nor  power  could  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared 
an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  sent  two  small 
ships  after  him  with  new  instructions,  and  a  supply  of 
inen  and  military  stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had 
appointed  to  coinmand  on  the  coast,   artfully  decoyed 

f  August 
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them  into  tlie  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  seited  the  vessels^ 
and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard 
of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destin*^ 
ed  to  join.  Soon  after^  three  ships  of  more  eonsiderabl« 
foree  came  into  the  harbour  separately*  These  belong* 
ed  to  an  armametat  fitted  out  by  Francisco  de  Garay^ 
governor  of  Jamaica,  ytho,  being  possessed  with  the 
rage  of  discovery  and  conquest^  which  aninoiated  every 
Spaniard  settled  in  America^  had  long  aimed  at  intrud- 
ing into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  and  dividing  with 
Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt 
on  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor^ 
and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike ;  and,  after  a  cruel 
succession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  ven- 
ture into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mer- 
«y  of  their  countrymen*.  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof 
against  the  splendid  hopes  and  promises  which  had  se- 
duced other  adventurers ;  and,  as  i£  the  spirit  of  revoU 
had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  aban-* 
doned  the  master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and 
enlisted  under  Cortes.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that 
furnished  such  unexpected  aid.  A  ship  arrived  from 
Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  mili- 
tary stores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  mariiet  in  a  country^ 
the  fame  of  whose  opulence  began  to  spread  over  Eu- 
rope. Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  eargo  which  to  him 
was  invaluable,  and  the  crew  following  the  general  ex- 
ample, joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was 
augmented  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twentj 
horses,  a  reinforcement  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
any  consequence^  which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  in  th^t  of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were 
brought  about  by  causes  which  seemed  to  bear  no  pro- 

*  October  28* 
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portion  to  tlieir  eileets^  such  unall  events  rise  into  im- 
portaBee5  beeanse  they  were  sufficient  to  deeide  with  re- 
vpeet  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  least  re- 
markable instanoe  of  the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in 
many  passages  of  Cortes's  story,  that  the  two  persons 
chiefly  instrumental. in  furnishing  him  with  those  sea^ 
sonable  supplies,  should  be  an  aTowed  enemy  who  aimed 
at  his  destruetion,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wished  to 
supplant  him. 

$  XXIX.  The^  first'^efl'ect  of  the  junction  with  his 
new  followers,  was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such  (^ 
Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his 
service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered  five, 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were 
armed  with  muskets  or  cross-bows,  forty  horsemen,  and 
a  train  of  nine  field-pieces.  At  the  head  of  these,  ae«- 
eompanied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  friend* 
]y  Indians ;  €ortes  began  his  march  towards  Mexico, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  six  months  after  his 
disastrous  retreat  from  that  city. 

$  XXX.  Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un" 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezu^ 
ma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of  electing 
the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother 
Quetlavaea  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had  been  less  distin«> 
guished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immedi- 
ate opportunity  of  shewing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their 
choice,  by  conducting,  in  person,  those  fierce  attaekd 
which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital  ; 
and  as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite 
from  action,  he  took  measures  for  preventing  their  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  "with  prudence  equal  to  the  spirit  which 
he  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tlaseala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted 
irith  the  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed 
the  storm  that  was  gatherings  and  began  early  to  pro- 
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vide  BgniBit  iU  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  eitji  and  strengthened  it  ¥rith  sueh  new 
ferti&eations  as  the  skill  of  his  subjects  was  eapable  ef 
erecting.  Beside  filling  his  magazines  with  the  nsnal 
weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  speara 
headed  with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the 
Spaniards^  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He  summon** 
ed  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to  take 
arms  against  their  oppres8ors5  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  he  promised  them  ex* 
emption  from  all  the  tates  which  his  predecessors  had 
imposed*  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greatest 
•amestness  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  the  friendship  of  tha 
TlascalaoSf  by  endeavottring  to  persuade  that  people  to 
renounce  all  connexion  with  men^  who  were  net  only 
avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  but 
1^0  would  not  &U  to  subject  them  at  last  to  the 
same  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately  lend- 
ing their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  represen- 
tatiosis,  no  less  striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged 
so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  required  all  th* 
address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
inqHression. 

But  whfle  Quetkvaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of  de- 
fbnecy  with  a  degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  Ame- 
rican, his  days  were  cut  short  by  the  smaU-pox.  Thin 
Astemper,  which  raged  at  ttat  time  in  New  Spain  with 
fhtal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe» 
until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  ba 
reekoned  among  the  greatest  calamities  brought  upos 
them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  Guatfmosrin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  ot 
Ibntezuma,  a  young  man  of  sueh  high  reputation  for 
abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  hit 
-  eountrymen^  witb  one  voice>  called  him  to  the  suprema 
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§  iCSXl.  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  ter« 
ritories,  he  discovered  various  preparations  to  obstrnet 
his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with  lit- 
tle diffieulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezeuco,  the  se* 
eond  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  deter* 
mined  to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most  pro- 
per station  for  lannehing  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for 
making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  ren« 
der  his  residence  there  more  seenrej  he  desposed  th^ 
eazique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  oommuni* 
ty,  under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  hi»  title^  and  substi- 
tuted in  his  place  a  person  whom  a  faction  of  the  noUe» 
pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to 
him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  eazique  and  his  adherents 
served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

$  XXXII.  As  the  preparations  for  eonstrneting  the 
brigantines  advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  bands  of 
soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Gortes  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened 
fortunately  to  be  ki  hi6  service,  and  as  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from  His- 
paniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  bis  arms  di- 
rectly against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked,  at  this, 
period,  a  city  so  populous>  so  well  prepared  for  defence, 
and  in  a  ftituation-  of  such  peculiar  strength,  must  have 
exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines 
were  finished,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  re« 
spect  to  the  success  of  the  officer  whom  be  had  sent  ta 
Ilinpaniola..  This  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inae- 
tion  to  Cortes.  He  attacked  successively  several  of  the 
towns  situated  around  the  lake ;  and  tliough  all  tbeMex<^< 
iean  power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  h# 
either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown^ 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means^. 
and  though  he  eouM  not  hold  any  intercourse  with  them 
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but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters^  yet,  under  all 
the  disadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfeet  mode  of 
commnnieationy  he  had  acqoired  sueh  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people,  thjat  he  conducted  his  negotia- 
tions and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  suc- 
cess. Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  origin- 
ally the  eapitals  of  small  independent  states ;  and  some 
of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
•mpil*e,  still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of 
their  new  masters*  Cortes  having  early  observed  symp- 
toms of  their  disafieetion,  availed  himself  of  this  know- 
ledge to  gain  their-  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offer- 
ing, with  eonfidence,  to  deliver  them  from  the  odioi^ 
dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal  promises  of 
more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with  him 
against  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of 
several  considerable  districts,  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but  to  supply  the 
Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his 
army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozio,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  defection  among  his  subjects,  exerted 
himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their  revolt; 
but  in  spite  of  his  efibrts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread. 
The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against  his  em- 
pire those  very  hands  wliich  ought  to  have  been  active 
in  its  defence ;  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital 
at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  ^ubjects^ 

"While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradual- 
ly circumscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  prospect  pf  overturning  it  seemed  neither  to  be 
uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes  were  well  nigh 
defeated,  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dan- 
gerous. The  soldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  per* 
feetly  with  the  original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did 
tbey  enter  into  bis  measures  with  the  samjc  cordial  zeaL 


Upon  erery  ooeftikm  that  required  any  extraordinary 
effort  of  eonrage  or  of  patiencei  their  spirits  irere  apt  to 
•in^ ;  and  noWf  on  a  near  Tiew  of  what  they  had  to  en- 
eomiter>  in  attempting  to  rednee  a  eity  so  inaeeessiUe 
as  Mexleoy  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  die  reso« 
hition  even  of  those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to 
Cortes  when  he  was  deserted  by  their  assoeiates^  began 
to  faiL     Their  fears  led  them  to  preaumptuous  and  un« 
soldierlike  diseussions  eoneeming  the  propriety  of  their 
genend's  nEieasures,  and  the  improbability  of  thm  sue* 
eess.    From  these  they  proceeded  to  censure  and  invee- 
tives,   and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
provide  for  their  own  safbty,  of  which  tiiey  deemed  their 
commander  to  be  totally  negligent.   Antonio  Yillefagna^ 
a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  intriguing^  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  Telasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing  spi- 
rit of  disaffection.    His  quarters  became  the  rendezvons 
of  the  malcontents,   where,  after  many  consultations, 
they  could  discover  no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his 
career,   but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most  consider- 
able officers,   and  conferring  die  command  upon  some 
person  who  would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt' 
measures  more  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
Despair  inspired  them  with  courage.    The  hour  for  per- 
petrating the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as 
victims,  the  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were 
all  named;  and  the  conspirators  signed  an  association, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  with  most  solemn  oaths 
to  mutual  fidelity.    But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap* 
pointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  aneient  followers,  who  had 
been  seduced  into  the  conspiracy,   touched  with  com- 
punction at  the  imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and 
rcTcalcd  to  him  all  that  he  knew.    Cortes,  though  deep* 
ly  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what  conduct  was  proper 
in  a  situation  so  critical.    He  repaired  instantly  to  Yil- 
lefagna's  quarters^  aceompanied  by  some  of  his  most 
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trosty  ofleers.  The  aitoiiisliinent  and  eraftatidn  of  tlia 
nan  at  tliis  unexpected  yisit  anticipated  the  confession 
of  his  gitilt.  Cortes^  while  his  attendants  seized  tho 
traitor,  snatched  fSrom  his  bosom  a  paper  containing  tho 
association,  signed  by  the  conspirator.  Impatient  to 
know  how  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to  read 
It,  and  found  there  names  whi<A  filled  him  with  surprise 
and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangeroas  a  strict  scruti* 
ny  might  prove  at  such  a  juncture,  he  confined  his  judi* 
eial  inquiries  to  Tillefagna  alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after  a  short 
trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  tho 
door  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called 
his  troops  together,  and  baring  explained  to  them  tho 
atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Tillefagna,  he  added, 
with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  with  respect  to  all  the  circumstances  of  this  dark 
transaction,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly 
torn  and  swallowed  a  paper,  which  probably  contained  an 
account  of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed 
saefa  constancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  aecompli- 
oes.  This  artful  declaration  restored  tranquillity  to 
many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ;  and  by 
this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the  advantage  of 
having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to  observe  such  of 
his  followers  as  were  disaffected ;  while  they,  flattering 
themselves  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endea* 
Toured  to  avert  any  suspicion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their 
activity  and  zeal  in  his  service. 

$  XXin.  Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  rumi^ 
uate  on  what  happened;  and  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  spMts  he  deter- 
mined to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action. 
Fortunately,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  \f  ithout 
his  seeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence  that 
tht  materials  for  buildbg  flic  briganttnes  were  at  length 
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completely  finished^  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Span* 
iards  to  conduct  them  to  Tczeuoo.  The  command  of  this 
convoy,  consisting  of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen 
horsemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he*gaye  to  Sandoval,  who, 
by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  which  he  mani- . 
fested  on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  service  was  no  less  singular  than  important ;  the 
beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sail^ 
the  iron-work,  and  ^1  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  re- 
quisite for  the  construction  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were 
to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a  mountain- 
ous country,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ministry  of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to 
facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlascalans  furnished 
eight  thousand  Tamenes,  an  inferior  order  of  men  des- 
tined for  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to 
accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the  dispo- 
sition for  their  progress  with  great  propriety,  placing 
the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  tho 
front,  another  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to 
cover  the  flanks.  To  each  of  these  he  joined  some 
Spaniards,  not  only  to  assist  them  in  danger,  but  to  ac- 
custom them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body 
so  numerous,  and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  lei- 
surely, but  in  excellent  order;  and  in  some  places^ 
where  it  was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the 
line  of  march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on 
the  high  grounds  ;  but  perceiving  no  prospect  of  success 
in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest 
him  ;  and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conducting  safely 
to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy,  on  which  all  the  future  opera- 
tions of  his  countrymen  depended. 

$  XXXIV.  This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no 
less  moment*     Four  ships  arrived  at  Yera  Crus  from 
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Hispaniola^  ivitH  two  hundred  soldiers^  tighij  horses^ 
two  battering  cannon^  and  a  eonsiderable  supply  of  am- 
munUion  and  arms.    Elevated  with  obserring  that  all 
kift  pireparatory  sehemes,  either  for  reeruiting  his  owh 
army^  or  impairing  the  foree  of  the  enemy,  had  now  pro- 
doeed  their  full  effeet,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  ihm 
siege  in  form,   hastened  the  launehing  of  the  brigan*- 
tines.     To  facilitate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  small 
rivulet  wliich  runs  by  Tezeueo  into  the  lake,   and  in 
forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  ;^  and 
though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured  fre- 
quently to  interrupt  the  labourers,   or  to  burn  the  bri- 
gantines,  the  work  was  at  last  completed.    On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  April,  all  the  Spanish  troops,  together  with 
the  auxiliary  Indians,   were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
tile  canal ;   and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  ren- 
dered more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred 
rites  of  religion,   the  brigantines  were  launched.    As 
they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order.  Father  Olmedo  blessed 
them,   and  gave  each  its  name.     Every  c^e  followed 
them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake, 
when  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  bore  away  before  tha 
wind.    A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised  |  all  admiring 
that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraor- 
dinary that  their  success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had 
aequired  the  command  of  a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of 
which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

$  XXXV.  Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from 
three  different  quarters ;  from  Tepeaea  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  from  Taeuba  on  the  west,  and  from 
Cuyoean  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated 
on  the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and 
intended  for  their  defence.    He  appointed  Sandoval  to 

•  See  Note  IV 
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eommatid  In  iht  flrst^  Pedro  de  Ahrurado  in  the  teeond^ 
and  Christovnl  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting  to  eaeh  m 
numerous  bodj  of  Indian  auxiliaries^  together  urith  an 
equal  division  of  Spaniards,  who,  by  the  Jwietion  of  the 
troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-six 
horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  sd^rs } 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with 
muskets  or  eross-bows.  The  train  of  artillery  eonsisted 
of  three  battering  eannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieoes.  He 
reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  of  greatest  impor- 
tanee  and  danger,  the  eonduet  of  the  iNr^antineSf  eaeh 
armed  with  one  of  his  small  eannon,  and  manned  with 
twenty-five  Spaniards* 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proeeeded  towards  the  posts  as- 
signed diem,*"  tiiey  broke  down  the  aqueduets  whieh 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  ereeted  for  eonvey* 
ing  water  into  the  capital,  and  by  the  distress  to  whieh 
this  redueed  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  die 
calamities  whieh  they  were  destined  to  sufi"^.  Alvara* 
do  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which  tliey  were  order- 
ed  to  take  possession  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital*  where  Ouatimozin 
had  collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empirCf  as  there 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful  stand  against 
the  formidable  enemies  who  were  appHwehing  to  assault 
hiro« 

$  XSXYI.  The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicaas  was  to 
destroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  efktU  of 
whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Tlmugh 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes 
in  forming  them,  were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely 
oonstructed,  and  numned  chiefly  with  luidmen,  hardly 
possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  must 
have  been  objects  of  terror  -to  a  people  unaequahited 
with  any  navigation,  but  diat  on  their  lake,  and  posses- 
sed <tf  no  vessdi  largOT  than  a  canoe.    Necessity,  how* 

•  May  10. 
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ever^  aq^  Chmtiniown  to  jbamrd  the  attoek ;  and  h(^ 
log  to  supi^jr  by  Diunbers  what  he  wantod  ia  foree,  he 
as9«uibled  such  a  mubitude  of  i^anoes  as  eovered  the 
faee.of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  eharge^ 
while  the.brigaiitiB^s^  retarded  by  a  dead  ealm^  eonld 
seiu^eely  advanee  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew 
n/^MT,  a  breeze  suddenly  sprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the 
sails  were  spread^  the  brigantinesy  with  the  utmost  ease, 
broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  orerset  many  ea- 
lioesy  and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  sneh 
slaughter,  as  ewsTineed  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress 
of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their 
superiority  greater  on  this  new  element,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land. 

$  XXXVII.  From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of 
the  lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  preserved  a  eom« 
munieation  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different 
station^,  though  at  eonsiderable  distanee  from  each 
other,  but  were  employed  to  corer  the  causeways  on 
each  aide,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city.  Cortes  fbi^med  the  brigantines  in  three  divbions, 
appoitttiof  one  to  ectver  each  of  the  stations  from  which 
an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the  city,  with  or- 
ders to  second  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded there.  From  all  the  three  stations  he  pushed 
on. the  attack  against  the  city  with  equal  vigour;  but  in 
a  manner  so  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  sieges  ia 
r^ular  war,  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  ap- 
pear no  less  improper  than  singular,  to  persons  unac- 
f  uainted  with  his  situation.  Each  morning  his  troops 
assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected 
on  the  causeways,  fiorced  their  way  over  the  trenchea 
wloch  th^  had  dug,,  and  through  the  canals  where  the 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  pene<> 
trate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  decisive  advantage,  which  might  force  the  enemy 
to  surrender,,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once  ;   but  when 

VOL.  II.  « 
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the  obstinate  raloup  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  tke  effortar 
of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  even- 
ing to  their  former  qaarters.    Thus  their  toil  and  dan- 
ger were,  in  some  measure,  continually  renewed ;  -flie 
Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards  had 
destroyed  through  the  day,    and  recovering  the  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.    But  necessity  pre- 
scribed this  slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.    The 
number  of  his  troops  was  so  small,  that  Cortes  durst 
not,    with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodge- 
ment in  a  city  where  he  niight  be  surrounded  and  an- 
noyed by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies.    The  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-judged 
confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.    The  Span- 
iards, exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  unable  to  gnard  tha 
various  posts  which  they  daily  gained ;  and  thbugli  Ibeir 
camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  ^mrst  not 
devolve  this  charge  upon  them,   because  they  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  discipline,  that  no  confidence  eouM 
be  placed  in  their  vigilance.    Besides  this,  Cortes  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  mueh  as  pos- 
sibk  from  being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  conquests,   and  wished  that  it 
might  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  glory.    From  all 
these   considerations,    he   adhered    obstinately,    for  a 
month  after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which 
he  had  adopted.    The  Mexicans,  in  their  own  defenee^ 
displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  with 
which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.     On  land,  on  wa- 
ter, by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded 
to  another.    Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wound- 
ed,   and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the  toils  of  unin- 
termitting  service,    which  were  rendered  more  intoler- 
able by  the  injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodica!  rains 
being  now  set  in  with  their  usual  violence. 

§  XXXTm.    Astonished  and  disconcerted   with   the 
length  and  diiUculties  of  the  siege^  Cortes  determined 


to  make  me  gnmt  efflurt  to  get  pottessiM  of  the  ^itj, 
before  he  rdinqiiiihed  the  plan  vhieh  lie  had  hitherto 
followed,  and  had  reeoarse  to  any  other  mode  of  attaek* 
With  thie  view,  he  sent  matruetions  to  Alvarado  and 
SandoTal  to  advanee  with  their  divisionB  to  a  general 
astfuilt,  and  took  the  eommand  in  person  of  that  posted 
OB  the  eansewQjr  of  Cuyocan*.  Animated  by  his  pre* 
•ooeef  and  the  expeelation  of  some  deeisive  eyentp  the 
Spimiards  poshed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity* 
Hiey  broke  throngh  one  barrieade  after  another,  forced 
their  way  over  the  ditehes  and  canals,  and  haying  entered 
the  eity,  gained  ground  inoeesantly,  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
tude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents,  Cortes,  though 
deUghted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  for- 
get that  he  might  still  find  it  necessary  to  retreat ;  and 
in  order  to.  seeare  it,  appointed  Julien  de  Alderete,  a 
captain  of  chief  npto  in  the  troops  which  he  had  reeeiv- 
ed  from  -Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the 
eanseway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That  officer, 
4eeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  employed,  while  his 
companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career  of 
Yietoi7,  n^eeted  the  important  charge  committed  to 
him,  and  hurried  on,  inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with 
the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whose  military  atten- 
tion and  skill  were  daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed 
this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  mon- 
arch. 

$  XXXIX.  Guatimozin  instanlly  discerned  the  conse- 
quence of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committed, 
and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in 
the  front  to  dacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while  he  despatched  a  lai^ 
body  of  chosen^  warriors  through  different  streets,  some 
by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach 
in  the  causeway,  which  had  been  left  open.    On  a  sig- 
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nal  wUch  he  gaTe,  tiie  priest  in  the  prkMjpal  tenple 
struek  the  great  drum  consecrated  .to  the  god  of  war« 
No  sooner  did  the  Mejueans  hear  its  doletul  solemn, 
soundy  oalcidated  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death 
and  enthusiastie  ardour^  than  they  nuhed  upon^  the  eae* 
my  with  firafitie  rage.  The  Spaniards^  unable  to  retiit 
men  urged  on  no  less  by  reli^oos  f U17  than  h^^  of  sue- 
cessy  began  to  retircy  at  first  leiaurelyy  and  with  a  good 
eountenance;  but  as  the  enemy  pressed  on,  aad.ttoir 
own  impatience  to  escape  inereased,  the  terror  and  eon- 
fusion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  die 
gap  in  the  causeway,  Spaai^ods  and  Tlasealans,  hiNPse- 
men  and  infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously,  while  the 
Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  side, 
their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  whieh 
the  brigantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Corles 
attempt  to  stop  and  rally  bis  flying  troops ;  fear  ran* 
dered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruit- 
loss,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some  of  those  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water ;  but  while  thi^  em- 
ployed, with  more  attention  to  their  situation  than  to 
his  own,  six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  criT 
him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off*  in  triumph;  and  thou|^ 
two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before 
he  could  break  loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished 
in  the  rout;  and  what  rendered  the  disaster  more  afBiet- 
ing,  forty  of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an^ enemy 
never  known  to  shew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

$  XL.  The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the 
dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy^  ushec- 
ed  in,  what  was  hardly  less  grievous^  the  noise  of  their 
barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with 
whieh  they  celebrated  their  vietory.  Every  quarter  of 
the  city  was  illuminated;  the  great  temple  shone  with 
such  peculiar  splendor,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly 
«ee  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  buiy  m  has« 


t^ng  tlie  pveparatioils  for  tlie  iek^ot  die  prisatt0V9. 
Ttn^U^  the  gloem,  they  fiuieied  thftt  tkcy  diaeerned 
their  eompanions  by  the  whiteness  ef  their  skins,  as 
they  were  stript  naked,  and  eompdled  ia  danee  befiire 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  diey  were  to  be  oiSsred* 
They  heard  the  shrieks  of  those  wh»  were  saerifteed, 
and  thongbt  that  they  eould  di^ingnish  eaeh  unhappy 
▼ietim,  by  the  weH-known  soirad  of  his  voiee.  Imafpn- 
tttion  added  to  what  they  reaHy  saw  or  heard,  and  aug- 
mented its  horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into 
tears  of  eonipassiony  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled  at 
the  dreadful  speetaele  whieh  they  beheld. 

§  XLI.  Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  eom- 
mon  with  his  soldiers,  wns  oppressed  with  the  additional 
load  of  anxious  refleettons  natnr^  to  a  general  on  sueh 
an  unexpected  ealamity,  eouid  not,  like  them,  relieve 
his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its  anguish*  He  was  oUiged 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquiUiQr,  in  order  to  revive  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  juneture,  indeed, 
required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The 
Mexicans,  elated  wiUi  their  victory,  sallied  out  next 
morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they  did 
not  rely  on  the  effbrts  ef  their  own  arms  alone.  They 
sent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  saeri- 
fteed,  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjaeent  provinces,  and 
assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders,  wfaieh  had  been  shed  so  plentifully  on 
bis  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in 
eight  days  time  those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally 
destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperity  re-established  in 
the  empire. 

$  XLII.  A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence, 
and  in  terms^  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  cre- 
dit among  a  peo^e  prone  to  superstition.  The  zeal  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  against  the 
Spaniards,  augmented ;   and  several  which  had  hitherto 
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remained  laaetiTef  to«k  arms,  vtth  enUiattftstie  ardcNnv 
to  exeeute  the  deeree  of  the  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliamt 
/who  had  joined  Cortes,  aeenstomed  to  Tonerate  the  «ame 
deities  with  the  MexjeiuiSf  aad  to  receive  the  responseB 
of  their  priests  with  the  same  impUeit  faith,  abandoned 
the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  doToted  to  oertain  des« 
tmetion.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tiasoalans  was  sha- 
ken, and  the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in 
their  stations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears  of  his  confedonites 
by  argument,  took  advantage  from  the  imprudenee  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  propheey,  in  fixing  its  ao- 
eomplishment  so  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  its  falsity.  He  suspended  all  military  opera- 
tions during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Un^ 
der  cover  of  the  brigantiaes,  which  k^  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fhtal  term  ex- 
pired without  any  disaster. 

$  XLIII.  Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own 
credulity,  returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judg- 
ing that  the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans, 
had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  standard  ;  aad  such  was  the  levity  of 
a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression,  that 
in  a  short  time  after  such  a  genend  defection  of  his 
confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  believe  his 
own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous  army,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  system 
of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  be- 
come master  of  the  city  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dan- 
gerous efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made 
his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every  possible  precau- 
tion against  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  they  still  bewailed.  As  the  ^aniards  push- 
ed forward,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired  the  cause- 
ways behind  them.  As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of 
any  part  of  the  toAvn,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled 
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irtOk  the  grouiHl.  Bay  by  day,  the  Mexieatiis,  forced  ttf 
Mtire  *s  their  enemies  gained  ground,  irere  hemmed  in 
wHfain  more  narrow  limits.  Gnatimozin,  though  onable 
to  stop  the  eareer  of  tlie  enemy,  eontinned  to  defend  his 
capital  with  obfftinate  resolution,  and  disputed  every 
itfeh  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  yaried  their 
mode  of  attaelc,  bvt  by  the  orders  of  Cortes,  changed  th^ 
weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They  were  agato 
armed  with  the  long  Chinanthn  spears,  wfaldi  they  haA 
employed  with  such  success  against  NArvaez  ^  and  by 
the  firm  array  in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range 
themselTcs,  they  repelled,  with  Uttie  danger,  the  loose 
assaults  c^  the  Mexicans :  inereiHble  numbers  of  them 
fell  in  the  conflicts  which  they  f^newed  eTcry  day. 
While  war  wasted  without,  fttmine  began  to  consume 
them  within  the  city.  The  Spanish  bri^ntincs,  having 
the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almort  im-> 
possible  to  convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provi- 
sions by  water.  The  immense  number  of  his  indiaii 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the 
city  by  land.  The  stores  which  GnatimosEin  bad  laid 
up  were  exhausted  by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowd- 
ed into  the  eapital  to  defend  their  sovereign  and  the 
temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  pe^le,  but  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  fiimine. 
What  they  suffered,  brought  on  infections  and  mortal 
distempers,  the  last  calamity  that  visits  besieged  cities, 
and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes. 

§XLIV.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such 
various  evils,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm 
and  unsubdued.  He  rejected,  with  scorn,  ctery  over- 
ture of  peace  from  Cortes,  and  disdained  the  idea  ofsub-> 
milting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  determined  not 
to  survive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  pro- 
gress.* At  length  all  the  three  divisions  penetrated  in- 
to the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made 
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a  secm^  lodgment  tliere.    Three-fourths  of  the  city  wero 
Qow  redueed,  and  laid  in  ruios.    IHie  remaiBiiig  quarter 
was  so  olosoly  pressed,  that  it  could  not  long  withstand 
assailants,  who  attaeiced  it  from  their  new  station  with, 
superior  adfaotage,   and  more  assured  expeetation  of 
success*    The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life 
of  a  monarch  whom^  tliey  reyerod,  prevailed  on  Guati- 
mozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistaaec  was  now 
vain,  that  be  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of 
the  tempire  to  arms,  and  mainhun  there  a  more  sueceso* 
fol  struggle  with  the  public  enemy.     In  order  to  fidcili^ 
tate  the  execution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
aouise  Cortes  with  overtures  qf  submission,  tlmt,  while 
his  attention  was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of 
pacification,  Guatimozia  might  escape  unperceived.  But 
they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  sagaci- 
ty and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts* 
Cortes  suspecting  tlieir  intention,   and  aware  ^of  what 
moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  offi- 
cer on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  perfectly-  rely,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  brigantineSf  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.     Sandoval  at- 
tentive to  the    charge,   observing    some   large  canoes 
crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  lake  witk  CKtra- 
Qi'dinary  rapidity^   instantly   gave  the   signal  to  chase. 
Garcia  Holguin,   who  .commanded  the  swiftest  sailin|p- 
brigantine,  soon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to 
fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to  carry  some 
person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.    At  once 
the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  thiwwiog 
down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to 
forbear,  as  the  emperor  was   there.     Holguin  eagerly 
seized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozia,  with  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only 
that  no  insult  might  be   ofiered  to  the  empress,  or  his 
children.    When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  nei- 
ther with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with 
the  dejection  of  a  supplicant.    <^I  have  done''    said  he. 


uddressing  hiskself  to  the  SpMi^  geoepd^  <^vli|vt  be^ 
eame  a  nnmiirch*  I  have  dedTended  my  people  to  tke  hut 
extremity.  Not^fflg  mw  remaiafi  but  to  die.  Take  this 
dagger/'  layiog  his  baud  on  one  >vhieh  Cortes  iirore» 
«<plaBt  it  IB  my  breast^  and  put  am  end  to  a  life  whieh 
t^an  no  longer  be  of  use.'' 

$  XLV*  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  tiieir  •  sovei^ign  was 
known»  the  resistaaee  of  the  Mexieaas  eeased>  and  Ck»rtes 
took  possMsioB  of  that  small  part  of  the  ea|dtal  whieh 
yet  remained  ttadestroyedi  Thus  termiAated  the  8ieg6 
of  Mexieo^  the  most  memorable  oTent  in  the  eont|uest 
of  America*  It  eootinaed  seventy-fire  days^  Iiaidly  one 
of  which  passed  without  some  extraordinary  ^brt  of^ 
one  party  in  the  attack^  or  of  the  othfer  in  the  defenee 
of  a  eityi  on  the  fate  of  which  both  iuiew  that  tlie  (og* 
tune  of  the  empire  depended*  As  the  struggle  here  waft 
more  obstinate^  it  was  likewise  more  equal)  than  any  be^ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worids.  Tho 
great  abilities  of  Guatimoiin^  the  number  of  his  troi^ps^ 
the  peeoliar  sHuation  of  Itfs  capital^  so  far  eounterba^ 
lanced  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  dis* 
eipline>  that  they  must  have  relinquished  the  enterprise^ 
if  tbey  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselTeai  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  nelghbonrs 
A^ho  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  im^ 
patient  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By  their  eflfeetual  aid# 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what^  without  such 
support)  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  lo  attempt.  How 
much  soOver  tiiis  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico 
tnay  detract^  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marveHons,  re* 
latioBs  of  some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascl^iblng  that  to 
simple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  die 
romantic  valoui*  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the 
other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes^  who,  under 
every  disadvantagCj^  acquired  such  an  aseendant  over  un* 
known  nations,  as  to  render  them  instruments  towards 
earrying  his  schemes  into  execution.''^ 

*  See  Note  VL 
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$XLyi.  Tlie  exultation  of  tbe  SfMiiiiaiHls^  on.  aeoom* 
^^hing  this  ai'duo««r  enterprisef  was  at  first  excessive. 
But  this  was  quickly  damped  bj'  the  cruel  disappoinimcut 
of  tbo«e  saiguine  lu^s^  wkii^  had  aDimated  them 
amidst  bo  ma^y  hardships  and  dangers*  Instead  of  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from  becom- 
ing neiasters  of  Montezuma's  treasures^  and  the  orna- 
ments of  so  many  iempleSf  their  rapaciousness  could 
collect  only  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  de- 
^olation."^  Cruatimozin^  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amassed  by  his 
Ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, while  the .  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  spoiL  The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  coo* 
^erops  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdained  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all 
jBurmurfed  and  exclaimed ;  some^  aigainst  Cortes  and  his 
eonfident8»  whom  they  suspected  of  having  secretly  ap- 
preciated to  their  own  use  a  large  portion  of  the  riche  s 
.which  should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock 
ii^-others,  against  Guatimozin^  whom  they  accused  of 
obstinaey,  itt  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had 
hidden  his  treasure. 

$XLVII.  Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promises  were 
employed  in  order  to  sooth  them,  but  with  so  little  effects 
that  Gortes,  from  solicitude  to  cheek  this  grpwing  spirit 
of  discontent^  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glo- 
jry  of  all  his  great  actions.  T^'itliout  regarding  the  for- 
juer  dignity  of.  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  tliose  virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he  subjected 
the  nnh^iy  monarch  together  wit^  his  chief  favourite^ 
;to  torture/  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of 
the  royal  treasures^  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  con- 
cealed.    Gtmtimozin  bore  whatever  the   refined  cruelty 

*  The  gold  and  silver,  according  to  tortcs,  ainoimted  only  to 
120,000  pesos,  Relat  2S0.  A.  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that  which 
the  Spamavds  bad  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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4f  his  tormentors  could  inflict^  wiA  the  invifieible  for* 
tito^e  of  an  American  i%arrior.  His  fellow-sufferer^ 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguish^  turned  a  de- 
jectetl  eye  towards  his  master^  which  seemed  to  implore 
his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  thelugfa- 
spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  ming* 
led  with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking,  "Am 
I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  :flowers  ?•*  Overawed  by  the 
reproach,  the  fbvonrite  persevered  in  his  dutiful  silenecf 
and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid,  ve^ 
eucd  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers, 
and  prolonged  a  life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

^XLVni.  The  fate  of  the  eapital,  as  both  parties 
bad  foreseen^  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces 
submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Small 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marehii^  through  them  with« 
out  interruption^  penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the 
great  Southern  Oeean,  which,  aecordiug  to  the  ideas  of 
Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  short  as  well  as 
easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown 
of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions; 
and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form 
schemes  for  attempting  this  important  discovery^ 

$  XLIX.  He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress 
of  his  victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of 
vrkich  he  began  to  form  some  idea,  had  been  undertaken 
and  aeeompltshed.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  ^lendid 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and  has 
been  productive  of  effects  partieidarly  interesting  to 
those  extenrive  ppovinoes  which  Cortes  had  now  subject* 
ed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress  merits  a  ^rtieular  details 
^  Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portnguese 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  havmg  served  sevenU 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  vrith  distinguished  valour,-  un- 
der the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompense 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the  ^boldness 


natural  to  a  high  spirited  soldier.     Bat  an  his  gonwai 
'WonM  net  graet  his  suit^  and  he  expected  greater  jus- 
tice from  his  soTereign^  \rhODi  he  kaew  to   be  a  goa4 
judge  aud  a  generous  |*ewarder  -of  merit,  he  quitted  In- 
dia abruptly,  aud  returned  to  Lisbon.    In    order  to  in- 
duee  £mani|el  fo  listen  more  favourably  to  his  idaim^  he 
not  only  stated  his  past  serTic^s,  but  o^red  to  add  to 
them  by  eondueting  his  countrymen  to   tho  Molucea  or 
Spice  Islands,  l>y  holding  a  westeidy  course ;  which  he* 
fiotttended  would  be  both  shorter  and  less  hazardous  than 
that  which  the  Fortuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  throu^  the  immense  extent  of  the  Ea&tem 
Ocean,    This  was  the  original  an^  favourite  project  of 
Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  sucee^^ 
on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many 
observaticms,  the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as 
-well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  thcif*  intercourse  w  ijth 
^e  East.   But  thouj^  the  Portuguese  monarchs  had  the 
merit  of  bayiag  first  awakened  and  encouraged  the    spi- 
|rtt  of  dfseoTery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the 
course  pf  a  feyjf  years^  to  rc|jept  two  granfl  schemes  for 
this  purpose,  the  execution  of  whfch  would  hav^  been 
^ttended  with  agreat  accession  of  glory  to  themselves, 
and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  eonseqaence  of  some 
ill-founded  p|!<gudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark 
intrigue  which  contf»nporary  historians  have  not  explain* 
ed,  Emanuei  would  neither  bestow  the  recompense  which 
}ke  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  spheme  which  he  pro- 
posed }  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  in- 
.tolerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  mid 
-Unimaled  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  access  peculiar  to 
those  who  are  c^mble  4>f  forming  o^  of  conduetii^  nei^ 
^nd  great  undertakings*      In  a  transport  of  resentment, 
OMagdlan  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  un- 
jgrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Castile,*  where 
^e  expected  that  his  talents  if^  ould  be  more  justly  esti^ 
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maied.'  He  cndcawureU  to  reeommcDd  himself  by  ©f- 
Ikrittg  t6  execnte^  under  the  patronage  of  Spain»  tb«t 
sehemey  whieh  be  bad  laid  before  the  eourtof  Portugaiy 
the  aecoflnplisbmeiit  of  ^^hicfay  be  knew,  -woidd  wound 
the  monaroh  against  whom  be  was  exasperated  in  the 
inost  tender  part.  In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of 
his  theory,  he  produced  the  same  arguments  whieh  ho 
had  employed  at  Usbon ;  aeknowledging,  at  the  samo^ 
time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  artluous  and  expen^ 
siTe*  as  it  could  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of 
considerable  force,  and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years. 
Fortunately,  be  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not  apt 
to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldness  of  a  design,  on 
the  expense  of  eacryiog  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Xi- 
mcnes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  affiiirs  of  Spaist 
discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory 
would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  Magellan's 
proposal,  listened  to  It  with  a  most  favourable  ear. 
Charles  Y.  en  his  arriral  in  his  Spanish  domfjoions,  en*, 
tered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  fiir  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the  pub- 
lie  ebai^,  of  wh|ch  the  command  was  giren  to  Magel- 
lan, whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago 
and  the  title  of  Captain  General.^ 

$  L,  Qn  the  tenth  of  August  one  thousand  flye  hundred 
find  nineteen,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships, 
which,  aeeordittg  to  the  idea»  of  the  age,  were  deemed 
to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden  of  the 
largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The 
crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty*- 
four  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  skil&l 
]^lots  IB  ^^min,  and  several  Portugaese  sailors,  in  whose 
experlenoe,  as  more  extensire,  Magellan  placed  still 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he 
stood  dtveedy  south  towards  the  equinoetiid  line  along 

•  Dalrymple's  Collect*  of  Vpy^ges  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
yol.  i.  p.  l,etc. 
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the  coast  of  Amerioay  but  was  so  long  retarded  by  tedi- 
o«s  calmsy  and  spent  so  mueh  thue  in  searching  ertry 
bay  and  Inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  he  wished  to  discfover,  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of  January.^  That 
spacious  opening  through  which  its  Tast  body  of  water 
pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter ;  but  after 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water, 
that  the  wislied  for  strait  was  not  sitnated  there,  and 
continued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about 
fbrty-eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved 
to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  station  he  lost  one  of 
Iris  squadron,  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  mueh  from 
tlie  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of 
three  of  his  ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open 
mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  visionary  pro- 
ject of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly  to 
Spain.  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppress- 
ed, by  an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  tlian  intrepid, 
and  inflicted  exemplary  punishment  on  the  ring-leaders. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  overawed  but  not 
reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  to« 
wards  the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fif- 
ly-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into 
which  he  entered^  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  people  under  his  command.  After 
sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous  channel, 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his 
ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ooean  opened  to 
bis  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanlts  to 
Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with 
success. 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined 
from  the  object  of  his  wishes.    He  saijed  during  diree 

♦  A.  D.  1590. 
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jnoaihs  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform  direction  towards 
the  north-westt  without  discovering  land.  In  this  voy- 
age,  the  longest  that  liad  ever  been  made  in  the  un- 
bounded ocean,  he  suflered  incredible  distress.  Uts 
stoek  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted^  the  water  be- 
came putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  al- 
lowance with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and 
the  scurvy^  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with 
Tvliieh  seafaring  people  are  afflicted^  began  to  spread 
among  the  crew.  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  th^m 
some  consolation ;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  fair  weather,  with  such  faTourable  winds,  that  Ma- 
gellan bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of  Pac|/u!,  which 
it  still  retains"^.  When  reduced  to  such  extremity  that 
they  must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  ia 
with  a  cluster  of  small  but  fertile  islands,  which  afford- 
ed them  refreshmenU  in  such  abundance,  that  their 
health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles,  which 
he  called  Dc  les  LadroneSf  he  proceeded  on  his  voyag^f^ 
and  soon  made  a  more  lmpoi*tant  discovery,  of  the  islands 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippines^  In  one  of 
these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tives, who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
well  armed ;  and  wliile  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men 
\vith  his  usual  valour^  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  those 
barbarians,  together  with  several  of  hi^  principal  oS&- 
eers.t 

The  expedition  wa»  prosecuted  under  other  eommaod- 
ers*  After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles  scattered 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean,:]:  they  touched 
at  the  gre^t  island  of  Borneo,  and  at  length  landed  in 
Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  eould  not  comprehend  how  the 
Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  had  arriv^  at 
that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most  valuable  eorameroe, 
whidh  they  themselves  bad  discovered  by  sailing  in  an 

•  March  6.  f  April  26.  f  November  8. 
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opposite  direetioQ.  There^  and  in  the  adyaeent  isles^ 
the  Spaniards  found  a  po^le  aequainted  >vith  the  bene'> 
iits W  extensive  trade^  and  willing  to  open  an  intereourse 
Vith  a  new  nation^  They  took  in  a  eargo  of  the  preci- 
ous  spiees^  which  are  the  distinguished  production  of 
those  islands ;  and  with  that^  as  well  as  with  siieeimens 
of  the  rich  oommodities  yielded  by  the  other  countries 
which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory,  which  of  the  two 
ships  that  remained  of  the  squadron,  w^s  most  fit  for  a 
long  voyage^  set  sail  for  Europe*:!:  under  the  command 
of  Juan  Sebastien  del  Cano«  He  followed  the  course  of 
the  Portuguese^  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and>  after 
many  disasters  and  sufferings,  he  arrived  at  8t.  lAicar 
on  the  seventh  of  September  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the 
flpace  of  three  years  and  twenty-eight  days 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  sa*> 
tisfaction  of  accomplishing  this  great  undertakings  his 
oontemporafies,  just  to  his  memory  and  talents,  ascrib- 
ed to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plaii# 
but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle  to  the 
eompletion  of  it|  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  stiU 
ranked  among  the  highest  in  the  roll  of  eminent  and 
successful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now 
eclipsed  that  of  every  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular 
felicity  she  had  the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeart^ 
of  discovering  a  new  continent  almost  as  large  as  that 
part  of  the  earth,  which  was  formerly  known^  and  of 
asoci*taining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  «f 
having  first  encompassed  the  earth  ^  they  expected  t6 
derive  great  commercial  advantages  from  this  new  aad 
lM>ldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of  sci« 
onee  among  them  contended,  that  the  spice  isla«dft>  and 
Mveral  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  Eiist,  were  so  sit- 

t  Januaiy. 
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uated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile^  in 
eonsequenee  of  the  partition  made  by  Alexander  Vli 
The  merehantsy  without  attending  to  this  discussion^  en* 
gaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce^ 
which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese^  alarm.- 
ed  ai  the  intrusion  of  snch  formidable  rivals,  remon* 
strated  and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  ob- 
structed the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms. 
Charles  Y.  not  sufficiently  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce^  or  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  opera- 
tions, did  not  afford  his  subjects  proper  protection.  At 
lastt  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted  by  the 
effi>rts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to 
those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,  induced  him  to 
make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguese 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  re- 
served, however,  to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  right  of 
reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of  that  sum ;  but 
ether  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suc- 
eessors ;  and  Spain  was  finsdiy  excluded  from  a  branch 
of  commerce  in  which  it  was  engaging  with  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  profit. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished^ 
the  Voyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  ef- 
fects of  great  moment  to  Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year 
one  thousand  fiv^  hundred  and  sixty-four^  reduced  those 
islands  which  he  discovered  ih  the  Eastern  Ocean  to 
fiubjeetion^  ami  established  settlements  there;  between 
which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain^  a  regular  inter- 
course, the  nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its 
t>roper  place,  is  still  carried  on^  •  I  return  now  to  the 
transactions  in  New  Spain. 

§  LI.  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  ex- 

tensite  territories  for  his  native  country,  and  preparing 

the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his  singular  fate 

not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  authority 

vox.  ii.  8 
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from  ike  sovereign  whom  he  was  senriDg  with  such  soo* 
eessfdl  zeaU  but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutifnl  and  se- 
ditious subject.  By  the  influence  of  Fonseoa^  bishop  of 
Burgos,  his  conduct  in  assuming  the  gorernment  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  nsurpatioti,  in 
contempt  o&the  royal  authority ;  and  Christoval  do  Ta« 
pia  receiTcd  a  commission,  empowering  him  to  super* 
sede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  etteet^ 
to  make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  proccedhigs,  and  to 
transmit  the  Insult  of  aU  the  inquiries  carried  on  in 
New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  tlM 
Induction  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Yera  Cruz  with 
the  royal  mandate  to  strip  its  conqueror  of  his  powor^ 
Und  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonseca  had  eho- 
iBcn  a  Tcry  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his  Tengeaaee 
on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the 
talents  that  suited  the  high  command  to  which  he  was 
appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publicly  expressed  the 
most  respectftal  yeneration  for  the  emperor's  authortty, 
secretly  took  measures  to  defeat  the  efibct  of  his  com* 
toussion ;  and  having  involved  Tapia  and  his  followers  in 
a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences,  in  which 
he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  fre- 
quently  employed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  whieh 
he  was  unworthy  of  governing. 

$  LII.  But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,*"  Cortes  was  so 
sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  his 
power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  'to  Spain,  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  ihr- 
ther  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  country^  and 
with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earnest  of  fu- 
ture contributions  from  his  new  conquest ;  requesting, 
in  recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  approbation  off 

•May  15. 
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biB  proeMdingSy  nod  that  he  miglit  be  entrusted  ^itJi 
the  goYernmetit  of  those  dominions^  which  his  eondact 
and  die  valour  of  hk  foUowers»  had  added  to  the  crowa 
of  CJattilo.  The  janoture  in  which  his  deputies  reached 
the  eourt  was  fhvouraUe.  The  internal  commotions  in 
Sf^aitt,  whMi  had  disguised  the  beginaing  of  Charles's 
reign»  were  jast  appeased.  The  ministers  had  leisure 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  foi^ign  affairs.  The  ac- 
eonnt  of  Cortes's  victories  filled  his  countrymen  with 
admiratiott* '  The  extent  and  Talue  of  his  conquests  be- 
eame  the  object  of  vast  and  interesting  hopes*  What** 
ever  stain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregulari- 
ty of  the  steps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power, 
was  to  fully  effiioed  by  the  splendor  and  merit  of  the 
great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform, 
that  every  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any 
eensnre  on  a  man,  whose  services  entitled  him  to  the 
]ii|^iest  marks  of  distiactiott*  The  public  vioce  declared 
warmly  in  &voar  of  his  pretensions,  and  Charles  arriv- 
ing in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
bis  subjeetfl  with  a  youthful  ardour.  Notwithstanding 
tho  claims  of  Yeiasquez,  and  the  partial  representations 
of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  the  anperor  appointed  Cortes 
onptafat^general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging 
that  no  person  was  so  eapaUe  of  maintaining  the  royal 
andMvity,  or  of  estabUshing  good  <H"der  both  among  hb 
£^nlsh  and  Indian  snlirfeets,  as  the  victorious  leader 
whom  the  former  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  the  latter  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  respect, 

$  Uil.  Even  belbre  his  jurisdiction  reoeived  this  le- 
gal sanction,  Cortes  ventured  to  exetfeise  all  the  powers 
of  a  govwnor,  and  by  various  arrangements,  endeavour- 
ed to  render  Us  conquest  a  seenre  and  beneficial  acqui- 
sittoa  to  his  country*  He  determmed  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station,  and  to  raise 
Mexico  again  from  its  mins ;  and  haviog  conceived  high 
ideas  eoiiceratng  the  future  grandeur  of  the  state  of 
which  he  vras  laying  the  Csundationy  Imi  began  to  rohaiU^ 
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its  capital  on  a  plan  vkich  hath  grftdoaUy  fonned  the 
most  magnifieent  city  in  the  New  WorM.  At  the  same 
timey  he  employed  skilful  persons  to  search  ftr  mines 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  some  which 
were  found  to  be  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards 
hud  hiihorto  discovered  in  America.  He  detached  his 
principal  oflieers  into  the  remote  provinces)  and  encour- 
aged them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  npon 
them  large  trar^ts  of  land,  but  by  grantii^  them  the 
same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in  the 
islands. 

$  LI  V.  It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty,  that 
the  Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  t^educed  into  the 
form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered  des- 
perate by  oppression,  the  natives  often  forgot  the  supe- 
riority of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arras  in  det^^oe  of 
their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however,  the  Em^ 
pean  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But  fiitaliy  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sallied  tjie  glory 
redounding  from  these  repeated  viet<»ries,  by  their  mode 
of  treating  the  vanquished  peo|rie.  After  taking  Guati* 
mozin,  and  becoming  masters  of  his  eapital^  they  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  passessMtt  of 
all  the  vights  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  affected  to 
consider  every  eflRi^rt  of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  own 
independence,  as  the  rebellion  of  vassals  ai);;iiiii3t  their 
sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  the  sanction  of  those  iil-luund^d  ]nasims,^they  vi« 
olated  every  right  that  should  be  held  saered  between 
hostile  nations*  After  each  insitrreotiiMi,  they  reduced 
the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  subdu- 
ed, to  the  most  humiliating^of  all  cooditioni,  tha4  of  per- 
sonal servitude.  Their  ehiejQ^  supposed  to  he  more 
criltiinal,'  were  punished,  witb  greater  severity^  and  put 
to  death  in  the  iriost  i^nomiaiotts  or  the  mo&t  ej»;r«^at- 
1^  mode,  that  the  in^slence.  or  ^he  cruelty  of  their  con- 
querors eould  deviie.     In'  almost  every  district  of  th<i 
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Mexioan  emj^rey  the  pri^i^ss  at  the  Spanidi  arms  is 
marked  with  btoed,  aod  with  deeds  so  atrecieus^  as  dis- 
graae  the  enterprtsiiig  Talovr  that  eonducted  th^n  to 
sueeess.  In  the  eouiitry  ^  Paniteo,  sixty  eaaiques  or 
Ieadei*s>  and  towt  hundrnd  nohles^  were  burnt  at  one 
time.  Nor  was  thk  shoduag  barbarity  perpetrated  ia 
any  sadden  sally  of  rage^  or  by  a  coronmnder  of  inferi- 
onr  note«  It  was  the  aet  of  Saadovid^  an  officer  whose 
name  is  entitled  to  the  seeond  rank  in  the  annals  of  New 
SpaiOf  and  exeovted  after  a  solemn  consultatioii  with 
CSortes  |  and  to  eom^te  the  horror  of  the  seene»  the 
children  and  relations  of  the  wretehed  yietims  were  as<f 
sembted,  and  eompeUed  to  be  spectators  of  their  dyii^ 
agonies*  It  seems  Imrdly  poosible  to  exee(Dd  in  horror 
this  dreadful  example  of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  another,  whieh  afiected  the  Mexioans  still  more  sen- 
siUt,  as  it  gave  then  a  most  feettag  proof  of  their  own 
degradatioD,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haugh* 
tg  masters  retained  fi»  the  Mi^ent  dignity  and  splendor 
at  their  state.  On.  a  d%ht  suspieiony  confirmed  by  very 
imperftet  eridence^  that  Chratiasoain  had  fbrmod  a  scheme 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  subjects 
tatafceavms,  Cortes,  wi(ho«tthe  fornmUty  o&a  trial, 
otdned  tlie  unhappy  iDonareh,  togetiier  with  the  caziques 
of  Teaeneo  and  Tacaba,  die  .two  persons  of  greatest 
emineafte  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the  Mexi- 
eaM,  widi  astOBiAiiient  a^d  honpor,  beheld  this  dis* 
graceful  punishment  inflicted  upon  persons^  to  whon| 
they  were  aaeastosned  to  look  up.  with  rcTereace^  hard- 
ly inferiour  to  that  wUMh  they  paid  to  tlio  gods  .them- 
selves.* Tha  exajmple  of  Cortds  and  his  pwe^  offir 
cers  eaaaacaged  and  justified  persons  of  subordinate  rank 
to  vcntnse  upoa  eammittiag  gnoater  excesses.  Nuno  4e 
Gasman^  in  particular,  stamadan  ilfaistrious  Jiame  hf 
deeds  of  pe«iliar  enormity  amd  ri^onr^  in  various  expa* 
diiions  which  he  condnetcd. 

f  See  Note  VH. 
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$LV.  Otieoii^umitaiioe»lM>)v»ver»  saved  tlieStefoiiiif 
from  farther  eonaumptioii^  p^diai^  from  one  as  eompteto 
as  that  irhioh  had  dep^^ated  the  klaiids*  The  first 
eenquevors  did  not  attempt  to  seansh  for  the  preeioun 
metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  nditk^ 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  aqtensive  wori£«» 
which  are  requisite  for  opening  those  deep  reeeeses^ 
where  nature  ha«  concealed  the  y^bs  of  gold  and  silver^ 
nor  sufficiently  skilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  opMPa* 
tions  hy  which  those  precious  metals  are  separated  from 
tiMir  reactive  ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  naor^ 
mnple  method^  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  wasiw^tho 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torreite  from  the  moan* 
tainsy  and  collecting  the  gnains  of  native  metal  deposit*^ 
ed  there.  Tt|e  rich  mines  of  New  8pa)o»  which  have; 
poored  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion  on  eve* 
ry  quarter  of  the  globCf  were  not  disewered  for  several 
years  after  the  eonquest.'^i'  By  that  time,  a  mono  order* 
ty  govemmmit  woA  poliee  were  itttrodueed  into  theodcMiy 
— ^xperienecy  derived  from  former  errors^  had  suggest* 
ed  many  useful  aM  humane  ^reguktiona  to  the  proteo* 
tsott  and  preservation  of  the.{ndians ;  and  thoughlt  ikm 
heeame  necessary  to  ine^^Base  the  number  of  those  em<n 
]^yed  in  the  mineSf  and  tb^  were  engaged  w  a  iftufcai 
of  hUMur  more  peniieiou»  to  the.  human  emutitetlon^ 
they  sufibred  less  hardship  or  dimimition  tlum  frMathe* 
iU^juid^d^  but  kss  extemii^^  s^ienwa  of  'Ae  test  eosi*' 
querors. 

^LVL  WsdlB  it  was  Ae  lot  of  the  fadfauM  to  snffbr, 
their  new  masters  seem  not  to  have  ^rived  any  eomu- 
derabie  wealth  from  their  iU^eondueied  researehes.  A^^ 
cording  to  the  usual  fote<tf  first  setttos  in  new  eaioQies ji» 
it  was  their  >kt  to  encounter  danger^  asidtosdniggle^di 
dbfic^ltiesi  tiie  fniits  of  their viotoriet  and  toih  ww9 
reserved  for  times  of  trauqn<li(y»  and  veaped  h|r  onetoa^ 
sors  of  greater  industryi  but  of  pAviow  Be|!it#     Tk^ 

*  A.  O.  1^52,  etc. 


enrly  histolritts  of  Am«iea  4ilidiBid  with  aecouts  of  the 
•ufferiBgs  and  of  the  poyertjr  of  its  eonqoero^s.  In  New 
SpaiOy  their  eondition  was  rendered  more  grieveiM  bj  a  pe- 
eidlar  arrangement.  When  Chailes  Y.adraneed  Cortes 
to  the  government  of  that  eonntry^  he  at  the  same  tine 
appointed  eertafai  eommiMiotters  to  reeeiye  and  admiaiv 
terthe  royal  reyenne  there,  wMi  indepen^nt  jorisdie* 
tion.  These  m^,  ehoeen  from  in&rioar  statioQs  in  Ta* 
rioiis  departments  of  pnUie  bnainess  at  Madrid,  were  so 
ttmeh  eleirated  with  Aieir  promotion,  that  they  dioaght 
they  were  called  to  aot  a  part  of  the  flrst  eonsequeaee. 
Bat  being  acettstomed  to  tlie  minute  formalities  of  offiee^ 
and  ImTing  eontraeted  the  narrow  ideas  soiled  to  the 
q^iere  in  wMeh  tfa^  had  Utherto  moTod,  they  were  as- 
tonished, on  lurriTing  in  Mexico,  at  the  high  aathority 
wMeh  Cortes  exercised,  and  eoaU  not  eoneeivo  that  tlM 
mode  of  administration,  in  a  eonntry  reoaitly  sabdned 
and  settled,  mntt  be  diflferent  from  what  toolc  place  ia 
one  where  traaqiiility  and  regular  govemment  had  been 
long  established.  In  their  letters,  they  represented  Cor- 
tes as  an  ambitions  tynmt,  wlm  haYii^^usui^ed  a  juris- 
diction  superior  to  law,  aqpired  at  independ^iee,  and  by 
iiis  exorbitant  Health  and  eiUonsife  infuenee  might  ae«- 
eom]dish  those  disloyal  sdbtmes  which  he  apparently  m^ 
ditated.  These  iasinimtions  made  such  de^  impression 
upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  roost  of  whom  had  been 
formed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ligid  adminis- 
trat;ion  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindAil  of  all  Cortes's 
past  services,  and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  suffer* 
ingin  eondueting  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  \uike  of  Mexico  to  the  western  ex* 
tremities  of  Honduras,*  they  infused  the  same  suspi« 
eions  into  the  mind  of  their  mastert  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  h6  made  into  his  cof- 
duet,  with  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce>  do  Ijcob,  en<* 
trusted  with  that  eommisdion,  to  sejse^his  ponoa.  If  ho 

•See  Note  Vin. 
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should  find  that  expedmit^  aad  send  bin  prisoaw  to 
Spaio* 

^IiYIL  The  Budden  death  of  Poiioe  de  Leon^  a  few 
dajs  after  his  arriYal  in  New  Spaio^  preyeirted  the  txe^ 
etttion  of  this  eominiBsioD.  Bat  as  the  olgeet  of  his  ap^ 
pointment  was  known^  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  Steeply 
wounded  with  this  unexpeeted  return  for  senriees^  whidi 
fUr  exceeded  wbateyer  any  suttjeet  of  S^n  had  rendw* 
ed  to  his  soverei^.  He  endeavouredy  however^  to  main* 
tain  his  stotioOf  and  to  reoorer  the  eonfidenee  of  the 
eourt.  But  eyerj  person  in  offiee^  who  had  arrived  from 
i^^n  nnce  the  eonquest,  was  a  spy  upon  his  cottduet» 
«id  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  lui  unfaTourafale  re- 
presentation of  all  his  aetions.  The  apprehensions  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  increased.  A  new  eommi»» 
sion  of  inquiry  was  issued,^  witltmore  extensive  powers^ 
and  various  precautions  were  taken  in  ord^  to  prevent 
or  to  punish  him^  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  sub- 
ject. Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  for- 
tune With  1^  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty 
mindy  conscious  of  high  desert^  and  receiving  un- 
worthy treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  deq^erate 
followers  urged  him  to  assert  his  own  rights  against  his 
ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bokl  hand  to  seixe  that 
power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  aeeused  himof  covet- 
ing»  he  retained  such  self-command#  or  was  actuated 
with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty^  as  to  r^ect  their  ikn- 
gerous  counsels^  atid  to  choose  the  only  course  in  whicfa 
he  could  seeure  his  own  dignity^  without  departing  from 
his  duty.  He  resolv^  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  trials  in  that  country  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  ti4umphs ;  but  without  Waiting  for  the  ar^ 
rival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  cUrectly  to  Castile,  and 
commit 'himHelf  and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  genei''' 
osity  of  his  sovereign* 

♦A.  D.  1528, 


§IjVIlh  Cortex  appeared  in  bis  native  eonntry  widr 
the  splendor  that  suited  the  eonquerdr  of  a  mi^ty  king- 
dom. He  brou^t  with  him  a  great  part  of  his  irealth» 
many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value^  several  eu- 
rious  produetions  of  the  eoantry^"*^  and  was  attended  by 
some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank,  as  weU  as  by  the  most 
eoBsiderable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival  in  Spain 
removed  at  onee  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  been 
entertained  with  respect  to  his  intentions.  The  emper* 
or,  having  now  nothing  to  ajq^hend  IVom  the  designs 
<^  Cortesy  received  him  like  a  person  whom  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence 
of  his  master^  and  who  was  entitled^  by  the  eminence  of 
his  services,  to  the  highest  marks  -of  distinction  and  re- 
spect. The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  tide  of  Marquis  del 
Yalle  de  Gnazaca^  the  grant  of  an  ample  territory  in 
New  SpaiUf  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him ;  and 
as  ^s  manners  were  correct  and  elegant,  ahhongh  he 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  ad- 
venturers, the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  same  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  himself^  that  was  enjoyed  by  no- 
blemen oi  the  first  rank. 

$  LIX.  Baty  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard^ 
symptoms  of  remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Co^ 
tes  earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  government 
of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  commit  such  an 
important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  suspected, 
peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him  again  with  powers 
^  which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  controul.  Cortes^ 
thou|^  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
with  diminished  authority*  The  military  department, 
with  powers  to  att^npt  new  discoveries,  was  left  in  hia 
hands ;  but  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  affairs  was 
placed  in  a  board,  called  The  J^uHenee  of  Jfew  Spain* 
At  a  subsequent  period^  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more  united  and  exten- 

•  Sec  Note  IX. 
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iiTe  became  necessary^  ABtoaio  de  Meodozaf  n  noble- 
ibaii  of  high  rank,  was  sent  thither  as  Viefiroy,  to  take 
the  goyernmeDt  into  his  haads^ 

§  LX.  This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  prored^ 
as  was  unaToidable,  the  source  of  perpetual  dissention^ 
Which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all 
liis  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunily  to  disphij 
kis  aetiye  talents  but  in  attempting  ne  w  discoTeries,  ho 
liurmed  rarious  schemes  for  that  purpose,  all  of  whieb 
be^r  impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what  was 
Md  and  splendid*  He  early  ent^iained  an  idea,  thaty 
either  by  steei^g  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the 
east  coast  of  North  America,  some  strait  would  be|found 
that  communicated  with  the  western  ocean;  ,or  thAt,  by 
examining  the  isthmus  of  Dariea,  some  passage  wimkl 
be  discoTcred  between  the  North  and  South  8eas«  But 
having  been  disajq^ointed  in  his  expectations  with  re-» 
speot  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to  sueh  voyages 
of  discovery  as  he  could  make  from  tiie  ports  W  New 
Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successive- 
ly several  small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the 
attempt,  or  returned  without  making  any  disoovery  of 
moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrusting  the  conduct  of 
bis  operations  to  others^  took  the  command  of  a  new 
armament  in  person^  and,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships,  and  encountering  dangers  of  every  speciesi 
he  discovered  the  large  peninsula  of  California,  and  sur- 
veyed the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
from  New  Spain.  The  discovery  of  a  country  of  sueh 
extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  common  adven- 
turer i  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to  the  name 
of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations which  he  had  formed.  Disgusted  with  ill 
success,  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  and 
weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he  consi- 
dered it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more 
sought  for  redress  in  his  native  country.* 

*  A.  D.  U40. 
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Bnt  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that 
irhieh  gratitude^  and  even  deceney,  ought  to  have  se- 
eured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  aneient  exploits  was 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten^  or  eclipsed  by 
the  fame  of  recent  and  more  TaluaUe  oonquests  in  an^ 
other  quarter  of  America.  No  service  of  moment  was 
now  expected  flrom  a  man  of  decliniBg  years,  and  who 
began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to  him 
with  cold  civility;  his  ministers  treated  him,  sometimcn 
with  neglect,  sometimes  with  insolence.  His  grievan- 
Ms  received  no  redress ;  his  claims  were  urged  without 
etfoei ;  and  after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  appli- 
cation to  ministers  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  most 
irksome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of  high  spirit,  who 
had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  accustomed 
to  comnmnd  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on 
tile*  second  of  December  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
-fbiity-seten,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  |fis 
fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  persons  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of 
the  New  World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill 
'requited  by  the  court  which  he  served,  he  has  been  ad- 
mired and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages.  Which  has 
formed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character,  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  his  actions  most  determine^ 
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magro.  $XIY.  T/tetr  armamtnt — Isands  in  Peru. 
$XY.  His  measures  for  ohtaining  a  rdnfarcemenJt. 
$XYI.  PLteeives  same  and  continues  to  advance. 
$  XYII.  StaU  of  the  Pcrwoian  empire.  $  XYUL  Wa- 
vourabk  to  the  progress  of  Piscarro^  $  XIX.  Be  woails 
himself  of  it,  -  and  oAvanees.  %  XX,  State  of  his  for^ 
ces.  $  XXI.  Ideas  of  the  Peruvians  concerning  their 
designs.  $  XXII«  JTrive  at  Caxamalca.  $  XXIII. 
^Perfidious  scheme  of  Pvzarro.  $XXlY.  Visited  by 
the  Inca.  $XXY.  Strange  harangue  of  father  Vah 
verde.  $XXYL  Beply  of  the  Inca.  §XXYU.  Pi^ 
%arro  attaeks  the  Pervfctans-'^nd  seizes  the  Inca. 
$XXYIII.  Dejection  qf  the  Inca^His  offer  of  a  ran- 
som. §  XXIX.  Tfie  Spaniards  visit  different  province 
es.  $  XXX.  Mmagro  arrives  with  a  rdnforcement^ 
Huascar  put  to  death.  $  XXXI.  The  Spaniards  make 
a  dioision  of  the  spoil.  $X:^lXII.  The  effect  of  it, 
$  XXXIU,  The  Inca  demands  his  Uberty  in  vain. 
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$  XXXIT.  He  and  the  Spaniards  mutualhf  jealous, 
$  XXXY.  Mmagro  and  his  followers  demand  his  life. 
$XXXYL  Motives  which  induced  Pi%arro  to  consent. 
$  XXXYIL  His  trial^He  is  condemned— and  execute 
ed.  *  §  XXXVIII.  Several  Spaniards  protest  against 
it.  $  XXXIX.  IHssohUion  of  government  and  order 
in  Peru.  $XL.  Pizarro  advances  to  Cu%co.  $  XLI. 
^uito  conguered  by  Benaleascar.  $  XLII.  Mvarado^s 
expedUion.  $  XLIII.  Honours  conferred  on  Pis^arro 
and  Almagro.  $  XLIY.  JBe^'nnin;  of  Aissentions  he* 
tween  Pixarto  and  JUmagro.  ^XLY.  Begulations  of 
Pissain'o-^Foundation  of  Lima.  '  §  XLYI.  Mmagro 
invades  CMli.  $  XLYII.  An  insurrection  of  the  Peru- 
Tum&^Its  rise — wnd  progress.  .  $  XLYIII.  Si^e  of 
Cuaeo.  $  XUX.  Arrival  of  Almagro,  and  motives 
of  Ms  conduct.  $!«  His  apere^ions.  $LI.  Takes 
possession  of  Cu»eo.  $  LII.  Civil  war  and  Jirst  suc- 
cess of  •iimagro.  $  LIIL  But  doe^  not  improve  his 
advantages.  §1IY  Distress  of  Pi%arra^His  artful 
conduct.  §  LY.  His  ffrtparatUmsfor  war.  LYL  His 
army  marches  to  Cu»eo.  $LYII.  Ahnagro  defeat^ 
ed-'^nd  taken.  $IiYIII.' JV*nu  eocpedUians.  $  LIX. 
Ahnagro  tried — Condemned-^^'and  put  to  death.  $  LX. 
Bdiberations  of  the  court  of.  Spain  concerning  the 
state  of  Peru.  LXL  Yaca  de  Casiro  sent  thither  with 
ample  powers.  LXIL  Pi%arro  divides  Peru  among  his 
followers.  LXIII.  Progress  of  the  Spanish  orm^— 
Bemarkable  condition  of  Gtmaalo  Pi%arro — hardships 
they  endure.  LXIY.  Deserted  by  OreUana—SaHs 
down  the  Maragnon.  §LXY.  Distress  of  Pizarro. 
§  LXVL  JVVim6er  of  malcontents  in  Peru — Consider 
young  Almagro  as  their  leader — Conspire  against  the 
life  of  Pixarro^  §  LXYII.  Almagro  acknowledged  as 
his  successor^  §LXYIII.  J^ew  appearances  of  df^- 
cord.  $  LXIX;.  Arrival  of  Faea  de  Castro — Who  asr 
sumis  the  title  of  governor.  $  LXX.  Conduct  of  AU 
magro.  $LXXL  Progress  of  Vaca  de  Castro — De- 
feats Almagro.    $  LXXXI.  Severity  of  his  proceedings^ 
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§  LXXni.  Ci^ns^tations  of  the  emperor  eonceming 
ftt<  dominion8  in  •America.  $  LXXIY*  The  persons 
with  whom  he  advises.  §  LXXV.  His  solicitude  to  inlro^ 
duce  a  general  reformation  of  government.  ^LXXYI. 
JWnr  r^ulations  for  this  purpoee.  ^LXXYII.  His 
ministers  remonstrate  agednst  them — lA  viceroy  op- 
pointed  for  Peru.  $  LXXVIIL  Effects  of  the  regula- 
tions in  JVVw  Bpain.  $LXXDL  In  Peru.  $LXXX. 
An  insurrection  prevented  &i/  the  moderation  of  Castro 
— *Tlte  spirit  of  disaffection  increased  by  the  viceroy. 
$  liXXXI.  The  malcontents  choose  6on%aio  Pixarro 
to  be  their  leader.  ^LXXXIL  JHssentions  of  tlte^ice-, 
ray  and  court  of  audience^^The  viceroy  imprisoned. 
$  LXXXTIT >  Views  of  Pi%aTro-^He  assumes  the  go- 
vernment. §  LXXXIV.  The  viceroy  recovers  his  M- 
berty.      $  LXXXY. '  Pizarro    marches  o^omat   him. 

$  LXXXYI.    The    viceroy    defeated Jlnd    shun. 

$LXXXyn.  Pi%arro  advised  to  assume  the  saver- 
eignty  of  Peru.  $  LXXXVIII.  But  chooses  to  negoti- 
aU  with  the  court  of  Hpain.  $  LXXXIX.  Consuita^ 
turns  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  $  CX#  Oasea  appointed 
to  repair  to  Peru  as  president — His  moderation.  $  XCI, 
The  powers  committed  to  him.  $  XCIL  His  arrvcat  at 
Panama.  $  XCIII.  Violent  proceedings  of  Ptxarro. 
§XCIV.  Gasca  gains  his  fleet.  §XCV.  Pixatrovesolvieson 
war,  $  XCVI.  Preparations  of  Chtsca^^-^Insurrectian  of  Cen- 
teno,  $  XCVU.  Jgainst  whom  Pizarro  marches^-^^Jlnd  defeats 
him.  $  XCVni.  €rasca  lands  at  Peru.^^dvances  towards 
Cuxco^  $XCIX.  Both  parties  prepare  for  battle.  ^CPizaV" 
ro  deserted  by  his  troops^-^Taken.  $  CI.  .Bnd  put  to  deaths 
f  £;n.  JV*o  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru. 
$  cm.  .irmies  immensely  eocpensive — .ind  immense  rewards 
to  individuals.  §  CIV,  Their  profusion  and  luaniry.  §  C V. 
Ferocity  with  which  their  contests  were  carried  on.  §  CVI. 
And  want  of  faith.  §  CVII.  Gasca  devises  employment  for 
his  soldiers.  §  CVIII.  His  division  of  the  country  among  his 
followers.  §  CIX.  The  discontent  it  occasions.  §  CX.  Re- 
e^ablishes  order  and  govemmenU-^nd  sets  out  for  Spain. 
$CXX.  His  reception  there. 
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$1.  FROM  the  time  that  Nngnez  de  Balboa  dkeoTer- 
ed  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  reeeired  the  first  ob- 
scure hints  concerning  the  opulent  countries  with  which 
It  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes  and  sehemes 
of  cYcrj  entei^ising  person  in  the  colonies  of  Daricn 
and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those 
unknown  regions.  In  an  a^e  when  the  spirit  of  adren- 
ture  was  so  ardent  and  vigol^dus,  that  large  fortunes 
Irere  wasted,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in 
pursuit  of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  &intest  ray 
of  hope  was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and  the 
slightest  information  was  snftcient  to  inspire  such  per- 
fe<^t  confidence,  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduous 
undertakings.* 

$  IL  Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out 
In  order  to  explore  and  take  possession  of  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of  lead- 
ers whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  at* 
tempt.  As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a  moun- 
tainous region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  witii  dismal  accounts 
concerning  the  distresses  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which 
they  had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage  for 
discovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it  became  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes, 
on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  understood,  or  cal- 
culated to  deceive. 

$  III.  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama^ 
on  whom  the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made 
so  little  impression,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a  rich 
country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  ehimerical, 
they  resolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

♦  See  Note  X. 
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The  name  ef  those  extpaordinary  men  vere  Francisco 
IHzarroy  Diego  de  Almagro^  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pi- 
zarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honour- 
able family  by  a  very  low  woman^  and  aecording  to  the 
eruel  fate  which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful 
loyey  had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by  the 
author  of  his  birtb^  that  he  seems  to  hare  destined  him 
ncYcr  to  rise  beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother^  In 
consequence  of  this  ungenerous  ideoy  he  set  him^  when 
bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  the  aspiring 
mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining  that  ignoble  oceupa- 
tion,  he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  ,and,  after  serving  some  years  in  Italy,  embark- 
ed for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a  boundless 
range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whose 
fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There 
Pizarro  early  distin^shed  himself.  With  a  temper  of 
mind  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was 
robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under 
the  greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was 
considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command.  Every  opera* 
tion  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by 
a  ha[q>y  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perseverance 
with  ardour,  and  vras  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  ho 
was  bold  in  forming  his  plans*  By  engs^ng  early  in  ac<f 
tive  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  strug- 
gles to  emerge  from  obscurity,  he  acquired  such  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  vras 
fitted  to  assume  a  superior  part  in  conducting  the  for- 
mer, and  in  governing  the  latter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pi- 
zarro. The  one  was  a  bastard  the  other  a  foundling. 
Bred,  like  his  companion.  In  the  camp,  he  yielded  not 
to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  va- 
lour, indefktigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  constan- 
cy in  enduring  the  hardships  inseparable  from  military 
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ierrice  tki  tli6  New  WorUL  Bat  hi  AlnMieM  tlMM  ibs 
toes  were  Meempaiiied  with  the  opetmessy  generorily^ 
aad  eandour^  mitiiral  to  men  whose  profesnon  is  ams  | 
In  Piiarroy  they  were  mited  with  the  address^  the  eraft^ 
Mid  the  dissimulatioti  of  a  politteiaB^  with  the  art  of  eon- 
Maliog  his  own  purpotesy  aad  with  sagaeity  to  peaetrata 
into  those  of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Lnque  was  an  eeelesiastie^  who  aoted 
koth  as  priest  Md  sehoolmaster  at  Panamaf  aad»  hf 
means  whieh  the  eonten^Konry  writers  have  not  de^ 
•eribedf  liad  amassed  riches  that  inspired  lian  with 
thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  entin^iee. 

$  iy«  Sueh  were  the  men  destined  to  orertdm  one  rf 
th6  most  extensive  em^res  on  the  faee  of  the  eartik 
Their  eonfederaey  for  this  pnrpose  was  authorized  h^ 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Eaeh  engaged  ta 
employ  liis  whole  fbrtune  in  the  adventure*  Piaarro^ 
the  least  wealthy  of  the  three^  as  he  could  not  throw  s4 
large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  common  stocky  en* 
gaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest  fhtigoe  wA 
danger^  and  to  command  in  person  the  armament  whidl 
was  to  go  first  upon  discovery.  Almagro  diered  to  oon« 
duct  the  supplies  of  provisions  and  reinforeelients  n^ 
troops^  df  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need.  Luqua 
Was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  govern* 
or^and  superintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  tM 
general  interest.  As  the  s^rit  of  enthusiasm  unifbrn^ 
aeeompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New  Worlds  and 
by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  fbreei 
this  confederacy^  formed  by  ambition  hnd  avarfee^  was 
confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  reUgidn.  Luqud 
eelebrated  mas,  divided  a  consecrated  host  into  threes 
aad  reserving  one  part  for  himsdf,  gave  die  ether  twd 
to  his  associates^  of  which  they  piirtook ;  waA  thus^  id 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peaee^  ratifiM  a  cotttttiet  tf 
which  plunder  and  Uoodshed  were  Hhe  objects. 

$  y.  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited 
to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  assoeiatei^  Aan'  to 

vox.  II.  jiO 
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Ihe  greciteeas  of  the  eiiterprise  in  vhieh  tbey  were  enr 
gaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  vrith  a  single  yes«- 
self  of  small  burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.* 
But  in  that  age^  so  little  were  the  Spaniards  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  America,  that  the 
time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  departure  was  the  most 
impropei^  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  then  set  in,  being  directly  adverse  to  the  course 
which  he  purposed  to  steer.  After  beating  about  for 
seventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  incessant  faUgue» 
Pizarro's  progress  towards  the  south-east  was  not  great-* 
er  than  what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as 
many  hours*  He  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Tierra  Firme,  hut  found  every  where  the  same  un* 
inviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had  describ- 
ed ;  the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  over- 
flowing of  rivers  ^  the  higher^  covered  with  impervious 
woods ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce  and  hostile^ 
Famine^  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with  the  natives^ 
Und  above  all,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate^ 
combined  in  wasting  his  slender  band  of  followers^  The 
undaunted  resolution  of  their  leader  continued,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  to  sustain  theii;  spirits,  although 
BO  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  re- 
gions to  which  he  had  promised  to  conduct  them.  At 
lei^th  he  was  oUiged  to  abandon  that  inhospitable  eoast^ 
and  retire  to  Chuehama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands^ 
where  be  hoped  to  receive  a  simply  of  provisions  and 
troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  haviog  sailed  from  that  port  with  seven** 
ty  men,  stood  directly  towai*ds  that  part  of  the  continent 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  bis  associater  Not  finding 
hipi  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who,  in  searching  for 
their  companions,  underwent  the  same  distresses,  and 
wrere  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  which  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  eountry.    Repulsed  at  length  I^  the  la- 

*  November  14* 
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diaRS  in  a  sharp  eonlliety  in  \vliich  their  leader  lost  out 
ef  his  eyes  hy  the  \round  of  an  arrow»  they  Uk^ivise  wer^ 
compelled  to  re-enabark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place 
of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  consolation 
in  recounting  to  each  ether  their  adventures^  and  com- 
paring their  suficrings.'^  As  Almagro  had  advanced  a» 
far  as  the  river  St  Juan»  in  the  province  of  Popayan» 
vhere  both  the  country  and  inhabitants  appeared  M^ith  a 
more  promising  aspect,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was 
Bufflcient  to  determine  such  sanguine-  projectors  not  tib 
abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstanding  all  that  the^  had 
«ufibred  in  proseeuting  it«f 

§  YI.  Ahnagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  re- 
cruiting their  shattered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pii> 
zarro  had  sufiered,  gave  his  countrymen  sueh  an  unfa- 
Tourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  couM  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble  as  this  reinforce-p 
ment  was,  AJmagro  took  the  command  of  it,  and  having 
joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about  reauming 
iheir  operations*  After  a  long  series  of  disasters  and 
disappointments,  not  inferiour  to  those  which  they  ha4 
already  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  reached  the 
Bay  of  St  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landing 
at  Tacamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Emeraulds,  they 
beheld  a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any 
they  had  yet  discovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean>  the  na** 
tives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuff,  aiid 
adorned  with  seteral  trinkets  of  gold  and  sUrer* 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearaftces^ 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the 
persons  who  brought  the  report  fk*om  Tacamez,  and  by 
the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  them.  Pi* 
zarro  and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a  coun- 
try so  populous  with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fk- 
tigne  and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the  small  island  at 
Galloy  where  Pizarro  remained  vnith  part  of  the  troops^ 

♦June  34,  fSeeNbteXI. 


moA  Ui  aiBoeiate  retamed  to  Panamaf  in  h^iMs  of  bri«g* 
ivg  sueh  a  rein&reemwt  m  miglit  enable  tkevi  to  take 
|ioasea«tim  ^f  the  opideat  territorieef  irhote  existeaee 
teemed  to  be  no  longer  doobtfuL 

$  VII.  Bat  some  of  the  adventarertt  lets  enterpriting» 
AT  less  hardy  than  their  leaders^  haTiog  seeretly  eonvey* 
0d  lamentable  aeoounts  of  their  sufferings  and  losses  to 
their  friends  at  Panama^  Almagro  mot  with  an  nnfar 
vourable  reoeptira  from  Pedro  de  las  Hios»  who  had  sne- 
laeeded  Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  settlement. 
Afier  weighing  the  matters  with  that  eoM  eeonomieal 
prudence  which  appears  the  first  of  all  yirtnes  to  persons 
whose  limited  fheulties  are  incf^ble  of  eoneeiring  or 
executing  great  designs^  he  eoncluded  an  oxpeditioOf  at* 
tended  with  such  certain  waste  of  men»  to  be  so  detri^ 
mental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only 
prohibited  the  raising  of  new  levies,  but  deqmtehed  a 
vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from 
the  island  of  GaUo*  Almagro  and  Luque»  though  deep* 
ly  aflbeted  with  those  measures*  which  they  could  not 
prevent,  and  durst  not  oppose,  fii^und  means  of  eommu* 
lioatiog  their  sentiments  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  ex^ 
liorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  tbf 
IbundatioA  of  all  their  hopes»  and  the  only  means  of  re^ 
fstablishing  their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were 
both  on  the  decline*  pinarro^s  mind  bent  with  inflexible 
tbstijifif^  pa  all  its  pui^oses,  needed  no  incentive  toper* 
sist  in  tbe  scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obej 
the  governor  of  Panama's  orders,  and  emi^oyed  all  his 
Dddrcfs  and  do^pience  in  persuading  his  men  not  to  aban* 
dom  hiui*.  S^t  the  ioore^ble  ealamities  to  which  they 
had  been  e^q^^M  were  «tUl  so  recent  in  their  memorieit 
and  the  theughts  of  Dsifisitiog  their  ftmilies  and  f  rieado 
after  a  long  abse^icey  rushed  with  snob  jej  into  theif 
pjnds,  tiiat  whan  Pizarro  4row  a  line  upon  the  aaad 
with  bii  awordf  parmlttuig  such  as  widied  tf  i^tum 
home  to  pass  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  ve« 
terans  hi  his  mrviaa  hadjc^asolution  to  remain  iritll  ^wiv 
eonunandor. 
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This  tmtU  but  determined  liaiid^  whose  MUnes  the 
Spanish  histeriaas  reeord  with  deserred  praise»  as  the 
persons  to  whose  persevering  fortitude  their  eountry  is 
indebted  fbr  tlie  most  raluaUe  of  all  its  Ameriean  pos« 
•essionsy  fixed  their  resideaoe  in  the  island  of  G<Hrgona» 
This»  as  it  was  fiEirtber  removed  from  the  eoast  than 
GkUloy  and  nninhahitedy  they  eonsidered  as  a  more  se- 
enre  retreat,  iHierey  unmolested,  they  might  wut  for 
supplies  from  Panaftia»  which  they  trusted  that  the  ae-» 
tivity  of  their  associates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Al« 
magvo  and  Luqne  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors^ 
and  their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  ge* 
neral  voice  of  the  colony,  whieh  exclaimed  loudfy  against 
the  infismy  of  exposing  brave  men,  engaged  in  tiie  pub« 
lie  service,  and  ehargeaUe  with  no  error  but  wbat  fiow^ 
od  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like 
the  most  odious  criminals  in  a  desert  island*  Overeomo 
hy  those  entreaties  and  expostulations,  the  governor  at 
last  consented  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  their  reliefl  But 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
new  enterprise,  he  would  not  permit  one  landman  to  emt 
bark  on  board  of  it. 

$  Till.  By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had 
remained  five  months  in  an  island,  infhmous  for  the  most 
unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ameriea.*  During 
all  Ais  p^od,  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panamat 
In  hopes  of  succour  from  their  countrymen ;  but  worn  out 
at  length  with  findtless  expectations,  and  dispirited  vridi 
suSering  hardships  of  which  they  saw  no  e^,  they,  in 
despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves 
to  the  oeean  on  a  float,  rather  tiian  continue  in  that  de^ 
testable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  tiie  vessel  froBi 
Kinama,  they  were  transported  with  sneh  joy,  that  all 
dieir  suArings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revivedt 
and,  with  a  rapid  transition,  not  unmitural  among  mctt 
aeenstomed  by  their  mode  of  1Mb  to  sudden  vieiBsitiiAw 

«  See  Vote  XIL 
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of  fovtune,  high  confidence  suceeediog  to  extreme  dejec- 
tion^  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  foUoivers, 
but  the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  hit 
former  scheme  with  f  i^esh  ardour*  Instead  of  returning 
to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east^  and  moro 
fbrtunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  effortft,  they, 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure  from  Crorgo^ 
na*  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru.  After  touching  at 
several  villages  near  the  shore,  Which  they  found  to 
he  nowise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  plaee  o 
some  note,  about  three  degrees  south'  of  the  line,  dls- 
tingttifihed  for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palaoe  of  the  In^ 
cos  or  sovereigns  of  the  country*  There  the  Spaniards 
feasted  their  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilisation  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a 
country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  appearance 
of  regular  industry ;  the  natives  decently  clothed,  aad 
{K>ssessed  of  ingenuity  so  &r  surpassing  the  other  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  New  World  as  to  have  the  use  of  tame 
domestic  animals*  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  nOi> 
tice,  wis  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  .not  only  in  tho 
ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several 
resJBcls  and  utensils  for  common  use,  formed  .of  those 
precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
^bounded  with  profusion  in  the  country.  Pizarro  and 
hi8  eom^aiiions  seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  theeom<r 
pletiott  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that 
all  their  wishes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  incx-t 
haustible  treasures,  would  soon  be  realised. 

§  IX.  But  with  the  slender  force  thea  under  his  coni^ 
mand,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of 
winch  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast,  main- 
taining every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with 
the  Datives,  no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitants, 
thto  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  ap^araneo 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  Having 
explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  requisite  to  ascertain 
tho  imporUiiM^e  of  the  discovery^.  Pizarro  procured  <fO|^ 


Ae  iahabibuils  some  of  thei^  Uamat^v  teme  «attk»  to 
wbieh  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  theep»  some  Tes^ 
iels  of  gold  and  silver^  as  well  as  some  specimedsof 
their  other  works  of  ingenuity^  and.  two  yofing  men» 
whom  he  proposed  to  instruet  in  the  Castilian  language^ 
that  they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition, 
whieh  he  meditated.  With  these  he  arrived  at  Panama* 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  hit 
departure  thenoe.  No  adventurer  of  the  age  suffered 
hardships  or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  t<i 
which  he  was  exposed  during  this  long  period.  The  p^* 
tienee  with  which  he  endured  the  one^  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  surmounted  the  other^  exceed  whatevcji: 
is  recoifded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  wli^ire  9^ 
many  romantic  displays  of  those  virtues  occur. 

$  X.  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gi^ve 
of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  whieh  he  had 
discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  account  of  that 
unseasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  whieh  had  put  it  oulj 
of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any  settletaient  tbere^ 
eottld  noiove  tlie  governor  of  Panama  to  swerve  from  his 
former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  eontended,  that  the 
eolony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty 
empire,  and  refused  to  authorise  an  expedition  whieli 
lie  foresaw  would  be  so  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the 
province  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its 
ftrength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degrett 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  associates ;  but  tliey  per-* 
oeiyed  that  they  could  net  carry  their  scheme  into  exe* 
cution  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authoi'ityj^ 
find  must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permissioi| 
which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  Witl% 
this  view,  after  adjusting  among  themselves,  that  Pi* 
sarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor^  Almagro 
that  of  lieutenant  governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of 
bishop  in  the  country^  which  they  purposed  to  eooquei:^ 
they  sent  Pizarro  os  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  their 
fortunes  wore  now  so  mueh  exhausted  by  tho  repeated 
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•ffbris  irbieh  Aej  bad  madci  that  thej  ftmd  «nie  dtf» 
fieulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requisite  towards 
equi^ing  him  fbr  the  toyage. 

$  XI*  Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  eourt»  and 
new  as  the  scene  might  be  to  him^  he  appeared  before 
the  emperor  with  the  unembarrassed  dignity  of  a  man 
conscious  of  what  his  sernces  merited ;  and  he  conducted 
kis  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address^ 
irhieh  could  pot  hare  been  expected  either  from  his  edtt* 
cation  or  former  habits^  of  life.  His  feeling  dcscriptiott 
<yf  his  own  suflTcrings^  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  which  he  had  diseovered,  confirmed  by  the  spc«^ 
cimens  of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited^  made 
inch  an  impression  both  en  Cliarles  and  his  ministers^ 
that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition 
but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader. 
Ih^suming  on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour,  PizarrC 
]^id  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  associates.  As 
Ihe  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own> 
he  obtidned  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  whieh 
he  aspired.  For  Almag^o,  he  Maimed  only  the  com-« 
mand  of  Ac  fortress  which  should  be  erected  at  Tum« 
ben.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boundless 
ambition  could  desire^.  He  was  appointed  governor^ 
captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  whi^ 
he  had  discovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  supreme 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  ri^t 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  t^ 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.  His  Jurisdiction  waf 
declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast 
to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  to  be  independent 
ef  the  governor  of  Panama ;  and  he  had  power  to  noml« 
Bate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  serve  under  him.  Iir 
letum  for  those  concessions,  which  cost  the  court  of 
Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upoif 
ikt  success  rfPizarro's  own  effortSi  he  engaged  to  raised 
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two  huodred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  proTide  the  shipf^ 
armS)  mid  \vaplike  stores^  requisite  towardy  sulyeeting 
to  the  erown  of  Castile  the  countrj  of  which  the  govttni- 
ment  was  alloted  hini« 

$  XII.  Ineensiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which 
Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raise^  his  funds  and  eredit 
were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  half  the  nam* 
ber ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the  orown^ 
he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Se<- 
irillcy  in  order  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  officers  who 
had  it  in  charge  to  examine^  whether  he  had  fulfilled 
the  stipulations  in  his  contract  Before  hi^  departure, 
however^  he  reeeiyed  some  supply  of  money  from  Cor- 
tesy  who  having  returned  to  Spain^  about  this  time^  was 
willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient 
companion^  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was  well 
acquainted^  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama^  accompanied  by  his  three  bro- 
thers,  Ferdinand^  Juan^  and  Gonzalo^  of  whom  the  first 
was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  him* 
selff  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Frandsco  de  AU 
cantara,  his  mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities  and  courage,  as  fitted 
them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his  subsequent  trans^ 
actions. 

$  XIII.  On  his  arriral  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Al- 
magro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which  ho 
had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he  not  only  refused 
to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfl* 
dy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours 
to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a 
new  association,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his  for- 
mer confederate  in  his  discoveries.  Pizarro,  however, 
had  more  wisdom  and  address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture 
so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By 
offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of  adelantado^ 
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and  promising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  titlCf  irith  an 
independent  govcmment^  for  AlmagrOf  he  gradually 
mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  soldier)  which 
had  been  yiolent,  but  was  not  implacable.  Luque,  high- 
ly satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own 
pretensions^  cordially  seconded  Pizarro's  endeavours 
A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  confederacy  re- 
newed on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enterprise  should 
be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  associates, 
and  the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  divided 
among  them. 

$Xiy.  Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  soldiers,  tliirty-six  of  whom  were  horse- 
men, composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to 
fit  out.  But  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas  of  their 
own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail 
with  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a  great  empire.* 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him 
with  what  reinforcement  of  men  he  should  be  able  to 
Cluster.  As  the  season  for  embarking  was  properly 
chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between  Panatna 
and  Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the 
voyage  in  thirteen  days  ;  though,  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  desti- 
mition,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Matthew.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  ad- 
Tance  towaltls  the  south,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
depart  far  from  the  sea  shore,  both  that  he  might  easi- 
ly effect  a  junction  with  the  sullies  which  he  expected 
from  Panama,  and  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  any  disas- 
ter, by  keeiMng  as  near  as  possible  to  his  ships.  But  as 
the  country  in  several  parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  bar- 
ren, unhealthful,  and  thinfy  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards 
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had  to  pass  all  the  riyers  near  their  mouth,  where  the 
hody  of  water  is  greatest,  and  as  the  imprudenee  of  Pi- 
zan*o,  in  attacking  the  natires  when  he  should  havo 
studied  to  gain  their  eonftdenee>  had  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  habitations  ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  diseases 
of  various  kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  ca- 
lamities hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured 
in  their  former  expedition.  What  they  now  experienced 
eprresponded  so  ill  with  the  alluring  description  of  the 
country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to  reproach 
him,  and  every  soldier  must  have  become  cold  to  the 
service,  if  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru  they  had 
not  met  with  some  appearances  of  wealth  and  cultiva- 
tion, which  seemed  to  justify  the  report  of  their  leader.^" 
At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque ;  and, 
having  surprised  the  principal  settlement  of  the  natives, 
they  seized  their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pesos,  with  other 
booty  of  such  value,  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and 
inspired  the  most  desponding  with  sanguine  hopes. 

$Xy.  Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with 
this  rich  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of 
a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly  des- 
patched one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large  remit- 
tance to  Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  a 
considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence  in  that 
province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  ear- 
ly display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Mean- 
while^, he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  dis- 
daining to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  natives  but 
force,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence  in  their  scat- 
tered habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire 
into  the  interior  country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke. 
This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whose  aspect  and 
manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  BO  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as 
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jtt  otlmr  ipiuits  of  Ameriea.  Tizwro  har^y  met  witb  re-* 
•istaiiee  uDtil  lie  attacked  tke  island  of  Puna  in  the  bay 
•f  Guayqiiil*  As  tbat  niras  hotter  peopled  than  the  coan- 
trj  through  which  he  bad  passed,  and  its  inhabitants, 
flereer  and  loss  civilized  than  those  of  the  continent, 
they  defended  themselyes  with  such  obstinate  valour,  that 
Piiarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  subjection* 
From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  dis- 
tempers which  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to 
remain  for  three  months* 

$XyL  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
reap  advanti^e  from  his  attention  to  spread  the  fame  of 
his  first  success  at  Coaque.  Two  difTcrent  detachments 
arrived  from  Nicaragua,  which,  though  neither  exceeded 
thirty  men,  he  eonsidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great 
oonseqnence  to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one 
was  under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Benalcazar,  and 
the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  inferior  in  me- 
rit and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  America."* 
From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in 
an  advantageous  station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  Spanish  eolony  in  Peru,  to  wliich  he  gavo 
the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Peruvian  empire^  he  gradually  received  more  full 
information  concerning  its  extent  and  policy,  as  well  as 
the  situation  of  its  aJTairs  at  that  juncture.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducted 
his  operations  with  propriety ;  and  without  a  suitaUe 
attention  to  them,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  pro* 
gress  which  the  l^mniards  had  already  made,  or  ta  un- 
Ibld  the  causes  of  their  subsequent  success. 

$  XYU.  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Pe<* 
ru,  the  dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  lengthy 
from  north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 

♦  May  16, 
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Siveh  less  oonsideraMe;  being  Hniformly  bounded  by  the 
Tast  ridge  of  the  Andes^  stretching  from  its  one  extre* 
mity  to  the  other.  Peru^  like  the  rest  of  the  New 
Worlds  was  originally  possessed  by  small  independent 
tribes^  difEermg  from  each  other  in  manners,  and  ia 
their  forms  of  rude  policy. .  AUf  howeyer,  were  so  lit-r 
tie  oivilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their 
mode  of  life,  presenred  among  their  descendants,  de« 
serve  ereditf  they  must  be  classed  among  the  most  un- 
improYcd  sarages  of  America.  Strangers  to  every  spe- 
oies  of  cultivation  or  regular  industry,  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and 
obligations  which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union, 
they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggled 
for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which 
are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and  when  no  circum- 
stance seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncom- 
mon effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there 
appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titfaca,  a  man  and 
woman  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  gar« 
ments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with 
pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  to  instruct  and  to 
reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforc<;d  by  re- 
verence for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  sup- 
posed to  speak,  several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united 
together,  and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  in- 
junctions,^ followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  b^an  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Maneo  Capao  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the 
names  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having  thus 
eoUeeted  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that  social 
union,  which  by  multiplying  the  desires,  and  uniting  the 
efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry,  and  leads 
to  improvement.  Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in 
agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts.  Mama  Oeollo  taught 
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the  women  to  spin  and  weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one 
seXy  Bubsistenee  became  less  preearioos ;  hj  that  of  the 
otlier,  life  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  se- 
curing the  objects  of  first  necessity  in  an  infant  state, 
by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the 
rude  people  of  whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capao 
turned  his  attention  towards  introducing  such  laws  and 
policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happiness.  By  his  in- 
stitutions, wluch  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  duties  resultipg  from  them  prescrib- 
ed with  such  propriety,  as  gradually  formed  a  barbar- 
ous people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminis- 
tration, the  functions  of  persons  in  authority  were  so 
precisely  defined,  and  the  subordination  of  those  under 
their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a  steady  hand, 
that  the  society  in  which  he  presided,  soon  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  regular  and  well-governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Ineas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its 
extent  was  small.  The  territory  of  Manco  Capac  did 
not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within 
its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority.  His  successors,  as  their  dominions 
extended^  arrogated  a  similar  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
subjects  which  they  acquired;  the  despotism  of  Asia 
was  not  more  complete.  The  Ineas  were  not  only  obey- 
ed as  monarchs,  but  revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood 
was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermar- 
riages with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mix- 
ing with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  se* 
parated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  was  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  which  it  was 
unlawful  for  others  ^to  assume.  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  hjm  alone, 
and  received  from  his  subjects  marks  of  obsequious  hom- 
age and  respect,  which  approached  almost  to  adoration. 
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Baty  among  the  PeruTiansy  ihis  unbounded  power  of 
their  monarehs  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  aceompa- 
Died  vrith  attention  to  the  good  of  their  subjeets.  It  was 
not  the  rage  of  eonquesty  if  we  may  believe  the  aecounts 
of  their  eounti7men9  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend 
their  dominions^  but  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  eivilizationy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  whieh  they 
possessed,  among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  re- 
duced. Buring  a  sueeession  of  twelve  monarohsy  it  is 
said  that  not  one  deviated  from  this  benifieent  eharae- 
ter. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  eoast  of  Peruy  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty*six,  Hu- 
ana  Capac^  the  twelfth  monareh  from  the  founder  of  the 
state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  pe- 
culiar to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents. 
By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subject- 
edy  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  importanee  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was 
fond  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province, 
whieh  he  had  added  to  his  dominions ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance^ 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of 
Quito.  She  bore  him  a  son  named  Atahualpa,  whom, 
on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  he  appointed  his  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar,  his  eldest  son, 
by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peru- 
vians revered  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reign- 
ed with  greater  reputation  and  splendour  thf^a  any  of  his 
predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capae  concern- 
ing the  succession,  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim 
coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deem- 
ed sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner  known  at  Cuzeo  than  it 
excited  general  disgust.     Encouraged  by  those  senti- 
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Titents  of  bis  sabjeets^  Huastnar  reqaii*ed  his  brother  to 
renounce  the  gOTemment  of  QuitOf  and  to  acknowledge 
him  aer  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been  the  first 
fare  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  which 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito*  These  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors^  to  whose  yalour  Hnana 
Capae  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  victories.  Belying 
oil  their  support^  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 
-  Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the 
one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  as- 
serted by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in  civil  war, 
a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of  virtuous 
princes^  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  such  a  con« 
test  the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumph* 
ed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  vic- 
torious, and  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Conscious 
of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempt- 
ed to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  children  of  the  Sun  descended  from  Manco  Capa^^ 
whom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From 
a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  ^unfortunate  rival  Hu- 
asoar,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  de- 
oided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  pi^longed  for  some 
time,  that,  by  issuing  orders  in  his  name,  the  usurper 
might  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority. 

$XyiII.  When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St  Mat- 
thew, this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in 
its  greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile  attempt  in 
his  former  visit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encoun- 
tered the  foree  of,  a  powerful  state,  united  under  a  mo« 
narch,  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and  un- 
embarrassed with  any  care  that  could  divert  him  from 
opposing  his  progress.  But  at  tliis  time,  the  two  com- 
petitors, though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  ar- 
rival and  vblent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  so 
intent  upon  th^  operations  of  a  war^  which  they  deem- 
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ed  more  interesting,  that  they  iiaid  no  attention  to  thd 
motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconsiderable  in  number  td 
excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  ni^hom,  it  \¥Ould  be  ea8y> 
as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure* 

$  XIX.  By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  ¥rhere<* 
of  Pizarro  could  have  no  foresight,  and  of  which,  fhom 
his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  people  of  th« 
country,  he  remained  long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted 
to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one  eflfort  of  itspow<* 
er  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career.  During  their  pro«> 
gress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  some  imperfect  know-* 
ledge  of  this  struggle  between  the  two  contending  fac* 
tions.  The  first  complete  information  with  respect  to  it^ 
they  received  from  messengers  whom  Uuascar  sent  to 
Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa> 
whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel  and  an  usurper*  Pizarro 
pei-eeived  at  once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence^ 
and  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the  advantages  which-  might 
be  derived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  kingdom^  which 
he  had  invaded,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforce* 
meot  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined 
to  push  forward,  while  intestine  discord  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  whole 
force,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  should 
incline  him,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be 
enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both*  Enterprising 
as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operations 
against  the  Americans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was 
among  his  countrymen  for  daring  courage^  we  can  hard« 
ly  suppose,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly^ 
and  with  much  caution,  he  would  have  changed  at  once 
his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  mea* 
sure  so  hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect 
to  justify  it. 

$XX.  As  be  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops^  id  ordei^ 
to  leave  a  garrison  in  St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a 
atation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  cStse 
YOX.  u.      -  1^ 
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#f  aiij  disaster^  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  any  supplier 
which  shoulcl  eoiae  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march 
l^ith  a  Tei7  slender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers^ 
They  consisted  of  sixty- two  horsemen^'i^  and  a  hundred 
and  two  foot  soldiers^  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with 
•ross-bowsf  aad  three  with  muskets.  He  directed  hif 
eonrse  tpwards  Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance 
of  twelYc  days  march  from  St  Michael,  where  Atahu- 
alpa^  was  encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops* 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
th^  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliaaee,  and 
assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalea*  Pi-* 
zarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymea 
In  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a 
T^ry  powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now 
advancing  with,  an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  his  aid 
figainst  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the 
throne. 

$  XXI*  As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their 
epuntry  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvi- 
ans, they  had  formed  various  conjectures  concerning  it, 
without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  should  consid- 
er their  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  who 
had  visited  them  from  some  beneficent  motive,  or  as  for- 
Siidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their 
Impose,  and  liberty*  The  continual  professions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happi- 
ness, favoured  the  former  opinion^  the  outrages  which 
they  committed^  their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in  this  stato 
of  uncertainty,  Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  in- 
teption^  90  far  reoMved  all  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he  de* 
termined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  conse* 
f  ttonee  of  this  resii4ution>  the  Spaniards  w^e  allowed  to» 
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march  in  tranquiUty  aeross  the  sandy  desert  hetween  St. 
Miehael  and  Motupe,  vhere  the  most  feehle  effort  of  aA 
enemy,  added  to  the  nnavoidable  distresses  ^hich  the^ 
suiBered  in  passing  through  that  comfoHless  region,  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  them.*  From  Motupe  they  advance 
ed  towards  the  mountains  which  encompassed  [the  loit 
country  of  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so  narro\t 
and  inaccessihle,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewise^  from  ik6 
same  inconsiderate  credulity  of  the  Inea^  the  Spaniards 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  a 
fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station* 
As  they  now  approached  near  to  Caxamaica,  Atahualpi 
renewed  his  professions  of  friendship ;  and  as  an  evi<^ 
dence  of  their  sincerity  sent  them  presents  of  greater 
value  than  the  former. 

$  XXU.  On  enterinig  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pos<- 
session  of  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
house  which  the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of  tfa« 
Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  whol^ 
surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth. 
When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  sta- 
tion, he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  leagn^ 
distant  from  the  town.  He  instructed  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  paei*- 
fic  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with  the  Incat 
that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated 
with  all  the  respectful  hospitality  usual  among  the  Pe* 
ruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial  friends^ 
and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commanded 
next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the 
Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his  eourt^  and  the  re* 
verence  with  which  his  subjects  approached  his  person 
and  obeyed  his  eommatids,  astonished  those  Spaniards^ 

•  Sec  Note  XIV. 
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whe  had  nerer  met  in  America  \nih  any  thing  more  dig- 
nified than  the  petty  casique  of  a  harbarous  tribe.  But 
their  eyes  were  still  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  In- 
ea's  camp*  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  at- 
tendantsy  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the  re* 
past  offered  to  them  was  served  up^  the  multitude  of 
utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals^ 
opened  prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that 
^  European  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  form. 

$  XXIIL  On  their  return  to  Caxamalca^  while  their 
ininds  were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld»  they  gave  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  their  countrymen^  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in 
H  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his 
own  observation  of  American  manners  during  his  long 
service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the  advan- 
tages which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing  Montezu- 
ma, he  knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  have  the  In- 
ea  in  his  power.  For  this  pui*pose9  ho  formed  a  plan  as 
flaring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwithstanding  the  cha- 
racter that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a 
powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  In- 
ca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he  had 
made  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and  assistance,  he  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  Inca  during  the  interview  to 
which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement, 
and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had  rejected  no 
disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  ca^ 
valry  into  three  ^mall  squadrons,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar;  his  in- 
fantry were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  of  most 
tried  courages^  i?rhom  he  kept  near  bis  own  person  to 
support  him  in  the  dangerous  service  which  he  reserved 
for  himself  J  the  artillery,  consisting  of  tyro  fi^ld  fkfeesp 
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and  the  cross-bowmen»  were  placed  opposite  to  tfie  aven- 
ue  by  which  Atabualpa  was  to  approach.  All  were  com- 
manded to  keep  within  the  square,  and  not  to  move  nn* 
til  the  signal  for  action  was  giren. 

$  XXIV.  Early  in  the  morning*  the  PeroTian  camp 
was  all  in  motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  soIicitouB  to 
appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and  magniAcence  in 
his  first  interview  with  *ie  strangers^  the  preparations 
for  this  were  so  tedious^  that  the  day  was  far  advanced 
before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order 
of  the  procession  should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so  slow- 
ly, that  the  Spaniards  became  iinimtient,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarre 
despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh  assurances  of 
his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
First  q/  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform 
dress,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He 
himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned  with 
plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost  covered  with 
plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones^ 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priiictpal  attendants. 
Behind  him  came  some  chief  ofiicers  of  his  court,  car- 
ried in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
dangers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain 
was  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men. 

$  XXV.  As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  ad- 
yanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in 
the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incama^ 
tion,  the  sufferings  and  resurreotion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth, 
the  transmission  of  his  apostolie  power  by  succession  to 
the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Castile  by 
Pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World. 
In  coQseqaeiiee  of  all  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  ami- 

♦Nov.  16. 
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brace  the  Christian  faith^  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 
Jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of 
Castile  as  his  lawful  soTercign  ;  promising,  if  he  com* 
plied  instantlj  with  this  requisition,  that  the  CastHian 
monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
.continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority ;  but  if 
he  shoold  impiously  refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  de- 
nounced war  against  him  in  his  master's  name,  and  threat^ 
jBoed  him  with  the  most  dreadful  efibetsofhisTengeance, 
$  XXVI.  This  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mys- 
teries, and  alluding  to  unknown  faets,  of  whieh  no  pow- 
<f^  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  distinet 
idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  aa 
jDuskilful  interpreter,  little  aequainted  with  the  idiom  of 
ihfi  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expressing  himself 
with  propriety  in  the  language  ^f  the  Inca,  that  its  ge- 
neral tenor  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahnali- 
pa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled 
liim  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  His  reply,  how- 
^rer,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing,  that 
he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  whieh  he  reigned  by 
hereditary  succession  ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  eon- 
eeive  how  ^  foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of 
territories  whieh  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that  if  such  a 
preposterous  grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the 
rightful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  institutions  estab- 
Kshed  by  his  ancestors  ;  nor  would  he  forsake  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and  hid 
people  revered,  in  order  to  worship  the  OtttA  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  was  subject  to  death ;  that  with  respeet  to 
other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse,  as  he  had  never 
heard  of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their 
meaning,  he  desired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learn- 
ed things  so  extraordinary.  <<In  this  book/*  answered 
Yalver^,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviai7.  The  Inca 
4)petted  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it 
^  his  ear:   ^This,*^  says  he^  **iM  silent;  it  teBt  mp 
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nothing  f^  Mid  threw  it  with  disdain  to  t^e  ground.  The 
enraged  monk^  runiuDg  towards  his  countrymen^  criedi 
oaty  <<To  armsy  Christians^  to  arms  5  the  word  of  God 
is  insulted;  avenge  this  pro&nation  on  those  impiouo 
dogs/'* 

$  XXYII.  Pizarro^  who,  during  this  long  conferenee« 
had  with  diflBcuIty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seizo 
.  the  rieh  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near  a  riew* 
immediately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  th« 
martial  music  struck  up,  the  cannop  and  muskets  begaa 
to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  tho 
infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  h^d.  The  Peruvians,  as- 
tonished ikt  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did 
not  expect,  and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  eficcts  of 
the  fire-arms,  find  the  irresistible  impression  of  the  ea* 
valry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every  sade^ 
without  attempting  eithcf*  to  annoy  the  jsnemy,  or  to  de^ 
fend  themselves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  ehosea 
hand,  advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca  |  and  though 
his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  ofiicious  zeal,  and 
fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  withano^ 
ther  in  sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover 
the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon 
penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pizarro  seizing  the 
Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  car* 
ried  him  as  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the 
monarch  increased  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards  every  quar* 
ter^  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity  con- 
tinued to  slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  onec^ 
offered  to  resist.  The  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the 
dose  of  the  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peruvians  were 
killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounds 
ed  but  Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightfy  hurt  by 
one  of  his  own  soldiers^  while  struggling  eagerly  to  ]»j 
hold  on  the  Inca.f 

.♦  See  Note  XV.  t  Sf  e  Note  XVI. 
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The  plunder  of  the  field  wA  rich  beyond  any  idea 
irhich  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  eoneerning  the 
wealth  of  Peru^  and  they  were  so  transported  with  the 
valae  of  the  aequisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their 
success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  extravagant 
exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventiu^rs  on  such  an  ex- 
traordinary ^ange  of  fortune. 

$  XXYIII.  At  first  the  captiTe  monarch  could  hardly 
believe  a  calamity  which  he  so  little  expected  to  be  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  hid  fote,  and  the  de- 
jection into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen*  Pizarro,  afraid 
of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner,  laboured  to  con- 
sole  him  with  professions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that 
corresponded  ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly  discovered  the  ruling 
passion,  which,  indeed,  they  were  nowise  solicitous  to 
eonceal,  and  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover his  liberty*  He  offered  as  a  ransom  what  aston- 
ished the  Spaniards,  even  after  all  they  now  knew  eon- 
eerning the  opulence  of  his  kingd<Hn«  The  apartment  in 
which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  breadth ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels 
of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  ea- 
gerly with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  waUs  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 

$XXIX.  Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtain- 
ed some  prospect  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending  messen- 
gers to  Cuzeo,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold  had 
been  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  either  for  adorning 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of  the  Inca,  to 
bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his  ransom  di- 
rectly to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in 
the  custody  of  bis  enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peru- 
vians accustomed  to  respect  every  mandate  issued  by 
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dieir  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  SooUied  with  hopes  of  recovering  his 
liberty  by  this  means^  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were 
afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  forming  any  other 
sctheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the  force  of  the  em- 
pire was  still  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no 
army  assembled  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of 
tiieir  monarch*  The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca 
-tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments  of  their 
number  marehed  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and,  instead  of  nueeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every 
where  received  with  marks  of  the  most  submissive  re- 
spect.* 

$  XXX.  Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were,  and  de- 
sirons  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  interiour  6tate'  of  the  country,  he  could  not  have 
ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he 
had  not  about  this  timef  received  an  account  of  Alma- 
gro's  having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment as  would  almost  double  the  number  of  his  follow- 
^*8«  The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was  not 
more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  than  alarming  to  the 
Inca.  He  saw  the  power  of  his  enemies  increase ;  and 
as  he  knew  neither  the  source  whence  they  derived  their 
•supples,  nor  the  means  by  whieh  they  were  conveyed  to 
Peru,  he  eould  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  in- 
undation that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise. 
While  disquieted  with  such  apprehensions,  he  learned 
that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  visited 
his  brother  Huasear  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  con- 
fined, and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to 
them  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity  of  treasure 
greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to 
pay  for  his  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to 
this  proposal,  Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  destruction 

♦See  Note  XVII.  t  December. 
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to  be  inevitable ;  and  suspecting  that  their  in«itiiM^ 
thirst  for  gold  would  teuapt  them  to  lend  a  fiiToarable 
ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's  life^ 
that  he  might  save  his  own ;  and  his  orders  for  tirfs  pur- 
pose were  executed,  like  all  his  other  commfuidsy  wifli 
scrupulous  punctuality. 

$  XXXL  Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  nrived  at  Caxamai- 
ea  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  loaded  with  trea- 
sure. A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  quantity  was  bow 
amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spamards,  that  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought 
in,  was  the  remoteness  of  the  provinces  where  it  was  de- 
posited. But  such  vast  piles  of  gold  presented  eontinuaHy 
to  the  view  of  needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  their  avaip- 
ice,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  Adr 
impatience  to  obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty*  Or- 
ders were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  except  some 
pieces  of  curious  fabric,  reserved  as  a  present  for  the 
emperor.  After  setting  apart  a  fifth  due  to  the  erowii, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  wl' 
diers  who  arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained  one 
million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of 
St.  James,"*  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  ebo- 
sen  for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  maa- 
ner  of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the  strange  allianee 
of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more  than  onee 
had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  Werid.  Though 
assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  innoeent  people,  pro- 
cured by  deceit,  ei^tortion,  and  eruelty,  the  transaction 
began  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  Oifif,  as 
if  they  could  have  expected  the  guidance  of  Heaven  in 
distributing  those  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this  division 
above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  iofbrior  in 
efiective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present 
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wntmty,  fdl  to  the  9hare  of  each  horseman^  and*  half 
that  sum  to  eaeh  foot  soldier.  Pizarro  him^elf^  and  hisf 
officers^  reoeived  divi^nds  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
th^r  rank. 

$  XXXn.  There  h  no  exainple  in  history  of  such  a 
sudden  aequisitioii  of  wealth  hy  military  service^  nor 
was  ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small  a  num« 
her  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them. having  received  a  recom- 
pense for  their  services  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
hq^y  were  so  impatient  tp  retire  from  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger^  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  their 
native  country^  in  ease  and  opulence^  that  they  demand- 
ed their  discharge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizar- 
ro^  sensible  that  from  such  men  he  could  expect  neither 
enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in  sufferings  and  per- 
suaded that  wherever  they  went,  the  display  of  their 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more 
hardy,  to  his  standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluc- 
tance, and  permitted  above  sixty  of  them  to  accompany 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an 
aoeount  of  his  saceess,  and  the  present  destined  for  the 
emperor. 

$  XXXIII.  The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them 
the  Measure  amassed  for  the  Inca^s  ransom,  he  insisted 
with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liber- 
ty. But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro^s  thoughts. 
During  his  long  service  in  tlie  New  World,  he  had  imbib- 
ed those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  which 
led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an  inferior  race, 
neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
meo*  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other 
otgect  than  to  amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of 
recovering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all 
the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of 
his  kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,  he  no  lon- 
ger regarded  his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his 
throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of  life. 
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Manf  circQilistaiiccs  si^em  to  bave  concurred  in  prompt- 
ing him  to  this  action^  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious 
that  stains  the  Spanish  name^  amidst  all  the  deeds  of 
violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquest  of  the 
New  World, 

$  XXXIY.  Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca,  in 
imitation  of  Cortes's  conduct  towards  the  Mexican  mon- 
archy he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on  the 
same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and 
address  requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  pri- 
soner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his  person  and 
authority.  Atahualpa  ^  as,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater 
abilities  and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to 
have  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust 
accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict  atten- 
tion with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of 
such  importance,  greatly  increased  the  fatigue  of  mili- 
tary duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared  incon- 
siderable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance,  from 
which  he  wished  to  be  delivered. 

$  XXXY.  Almagro  and  bis  followers  had  made  a  de- 
mand of  an  equal  share  in  the  Inca^'s  ransom ;  and 
though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  uppn  the  private  men  the 
large  gratuity  whieh  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured 
to  sooth  their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they 
still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive, 
that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pizarro's 
soldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  acquir- 
ed to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity  stipu- 
lated for  his  ransom,  and  under  that  pretext  exclude 
them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted  eagerly  on  put- 
ting the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru 
might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

§  XXXVI.  Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued 
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orders  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  sa^itiotts  were 
artfully  increased  by  Pbiiippillo^  one  of  the  Indians 
whom  Pizarro  bad  earried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seyeuy  and  whom 
he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  fune'iion  which  he 
performed  admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  captive  monarchy  he  presumed^  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise  his  affections  to 
a  Coya,  or  descendant  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's 
wives ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion 
during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  endeaToured  to  fill 
the  eaps  of  the  Spaniards  with  such  accounts  <tf  the  In- 
ea's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  jealousy,  and  incke  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the 
Hfe  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin  him  by 
private  machinations,  that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently 
contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  had  attached  himself  with  peculiar  affection  to 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they 
were  persons  of  birth  and  education  superior  to  thf . 
rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  were  accus- 
tomed to  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the 
captive  monarch.  Soothed  with  this  respect  from  per- 
sons of  such  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was  always  un- 
easy and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  be  ming- 
led with  contempt.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  what 
he  admired  most  was  that  of  reading  and  writing ;  and 
he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  de- 
termine this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded 
him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  bis  thumb. 
This  he  shewed  successively  to  several  Spaniards,  ask- 
ing  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  with- 
out hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length 
Pizarro  entered ;  and  on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blush- 
ed, and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 


his  ignwan^^  From  that  moment^  Atahnalpa  eoDtider*^ 
ed  him  as  a  meaa  person^  less  iostracted  than  his  owm 
soldiers  ;>  and  he  had  not  address  enough  to  eonoeal  the 
sentiments  with  whieh  this  diseovery  inquired  him.  To 
he  the  objeet  of  a  barbarian's  seom^  not  only  mortified 
the  pride  of  Pizarro^  bnt  exeited  soeh  resentment  in  his 
'  breast^  as  added  foree  to  all  the  other  considerations 
which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inea  to  death. 

$  XXXVII.  Bot  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  jastioe 
to  this  yiolent  action^  and  that  he  himself  might  be  ex- 
empted from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  commis- 
sion of  itf  Pizarro  resolTcd  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  th^ 
formalities  obsenred  in  the  criminal  eourts  of  Spain. 
Pizarro  faimseify  and  Almagro,  with  two  assistants^ 
were  appointed  judges^  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to 
condemn ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution  in  the  king's  name ;  counsellors  were 
chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence ;  and  clerks 
were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  courts  Be- 
fore this  strange  tribuaalf  a  charge  was  exhibited  still 
more  amazing.  It  consisted  of  Tarions  articles ;  that 
Atahualpa,  though  a  bastardy  had  dispossessed  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  thrOne^  and  usurped  the  regal  power  ; 
that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sorereign  to 
death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  ifer* 
mittedy  but  commanded  the  offering  of  human  sacrifi- 
ces ;  that  he  bad  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that 
since  his  imprisonment  he  had  wasted  and  embezzled 
the  royal  treasures,  whieh  now  belonged  of  right  to 
the  conquerors;  that  he  had  incited  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  On  these  heads  <tf 
accusation,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so 
absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in  m^ng  them 
the  foundation  of  a  serious  proeedure,  is  not  less  sur^* 
prising  than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on 
to  try  the  soTcrcign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it 
had  no  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to  each  of  the  arti- 
cles, witnesses  were  examined ;  bot  as  they  delivered 
tlieir  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it 


in  bii  power  te  gire  their  wordB  irhnteyer  torn  best  sni^ 
«d  hte  nwleyeleiit  intentiong.  To  judges  predeterminedl 
hk  their  oirfnioiiy  fliis  eTidenee  was  suffieknt.  They  pn^ 
Bouneed  Atahualpa  gaiUy^  and  oondemned  him  to  be 
bnmt  nHre.  Friai*  Yalverde  progtituted  the  aathority 
tt  his  saered  fimttion  to  eonirm  thb  sentenee^  and  by 
bis  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.  Astonished  at  liis 
fate^  Atahualpa  endeayoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by 
promises,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Spaia^  where  a  monareh  would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot. 
But  pity  never  touehed  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  exeeution ;  and, 
wlmt  added  to  the  bitterness  of  liis  last  moments,  the 
same  monk  who  had  just  ratified  lus  doom,  ofiered  to 
console,  and  attempted  to  eonvert  him.  The  most  pow* 
«tful  argument  Yalverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him 
to  embrace  the  Cliristian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  miti- 
gation in  his  punishment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death 
extorted  from  the  trembliog  victim  a  desire  of  reeciving 
bii^tism.  The  ceremony  ^vas  performed,  and  Atahual- 
pa, instead  of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake. 

^XXXYUI.  Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it 
sent  forth  to  conquer  and  desolate  the  New  World,  there 
were  persons  idio  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Casti<> 
lian  generosity  and  honour.  Though  before  the  trial  of 
Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  set  out  for  Spain, 
and  Soto  was  sent  on  a  separate  eommand  at  a  distance 
from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  carried 
on  without  censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers, 
and  among  those  some  of  the  greatest  reputation  and 
most  respectable  fiunilies  in  the  service,  not  only  remon- 
strated, but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  gen- 
oral,  as  disgraedfkal  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith, 
and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  independent 
monarcli,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their  lauda- 
ble endeavours  were  vain.     Numbers,  and  the  opinion 
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of  suoh  as  held  every  thing  to  be  lawful  whieh  they 
deemed  adyaatageous^  prevailed*  History^  however^  re- 
cords even  the  unsuece&sful  exertions  of  virtue  with  ap- 
plause f  and  the  Spanish  writers^  in  relating  events  where 
the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  eonspieuous  than  its 
humanity^  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of  those 
who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  saye  their  country  from 
the  infamy  of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime. 

$  XXXIX.  On  the  death  of  Atahualpa^  Pizarro  in* 
vested  one  of  his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hop- 
ing that  a  young  man  without  experience  might  prove  a 
more  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambiti- 
ous monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent 
command. ,  The  people  of  Cuzeo,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, aeknowledged  Manco  Capae,  a  brother  of  Huascar, 
as  Inca.  But  neither  possessed  the  authority  which  bcr 
longed  to  a  sovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent  convulsions 
into  which  the  empire  had  been  thrown,  £rst  by  the 
civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  or- 
der of  the  Peruvian  government,  but  almost  dissolved 
its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their  monarch  a  eaptive 
in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  suffering  an  igno- 
minious death,  the  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  from  every  restraint  of  la^y  and 
decency,  broke  out  into  the  most  licentious  excesses. 
So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahual- 
pa,  that  not  only  their  influence  in,  the  state  dimiuished 
with  their  number,  but  the  accustomed  reverence  for 
that  sacred  i*ace  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurp- 
ed jurisdiction  to  which  tliey  had  no  title.  The  general 
who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized  the  bro- 
ther and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  either  Inca, 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  him- 
self. 
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§  XL*  The  Spaniards^  Iritlk  pteasute^  beheld  the  »pU 
tit  of  diseord  diffusing  itself^  and  the  vigour  of  goveta- 
ment  relaxing  amoag  the  Perayians;  They  eonsidered 
tliose  disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards 
^Bts^latkm.  Pisarro  no  longer  bledtated  to  advanee  to*-^ 
wards  Cuzoo^  and  he  had  IreeeiTed  sneh  oonslderable  re-^ 
inforeements^  that  he  coold  venture^  with  little  danger^ 
to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  ednntry. 
The  aeeoont  of  the  wealth  aoqulred  at  Caxamalea  oper^ 
ated  as  he  has  foreseen;  No  sooner  did  his  brothier  Fer-* 
dinaad>  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom  he  hi^ 
giren  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inea> 
ransom,  arriYe  at  Panama,  and  display  thdr  riehes  ia 
the  Tiew  of  their  astonished  countrymeny  than  fame 
spread  the  aeeoilnf  with  such  exaggeration  through  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  gov^ 
emors  of  Guatimala,  Panama^  and  Nicaragua,  eould 
hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  from 
abandoning  their  possessions^  and  crowding  to  that  inex<^ 
hanstible  soiiree  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened 
in  Peru.  In  spite  of  eyer^r  checli  and  regulation;  such 
numbers  resoi^ted  thither,  that  Pizairo  began  liis  march 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  eousi*^ 
derable  garrison  in  St|  Michael^  under  the  eommand  o^ 
Benaleazar.  The  Peruvians  had  assenibled  some  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  Several  fierce 
encounters  happened.  But  they  terminated  like  all  the 
actions  in  America;  a  few  Spaiiiards  were  lulled  or 
wounded ;  the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible 
slaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco^ 
and  took  quiet  possession  ot  that  capital.  The  riehes 
found  tbere^  even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried 
off  and  concealed,  either  from  a  superstitiduft  veneration 
for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to 
their  rapacious  conqu^rdrs^  exceeded  in  value  what  had 
been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ransom.  But  as  the  Span* 
iards  were  now  accustomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  it  cane  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number 
vot.  It.  Ill 
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ot  adventurers^  this  dividend  did  not  exoite  tlie  nsaae 
surprise,  either  from  novelty^  or  the  kirgesen  of  tho 
Sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  eaeh  indiTidnal.* 

During  the  mareh  to  Cuzeo,  that  son  of  Atalma^ 
Hf hom  Pi'zarro  treated  as  Inea,  died ;  and  as  the  Sjmo* 
iards  substituted  no  person  in  his  plaee,  tiie  title  of 
Maneo  Capae  seems  to  have  been  universally  reec^iiiaedt 

$  XIJ.  While  his  fellow-sfoldiers  were  thus  etilployed^ 
Benaleazar,  governor  of  8t«  Miehael,  an  aUe  and  enter- 
prising  ofReer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining  inaelive^  and 
i|^patieiit  to  have  his  name  distinguished  among  the  dis^ 
eoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  sea^ 
ionable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  reeraits  from  PanaBMi 
and  Nicaragua^  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this  pa«« 
sion.  Leaving  a  sufScient  foree  to  protect  the  infant 
settlement  entrusted  to  his  eare^  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rest^  and  set  out  to  attempt  the  redue« 
ilon  of  Quito^  where^  aecording  to  the  report  c^tlie  na^ 
tives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  trea« 
iure«  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  that  eity  from 
8t*  Michaely  the  difficulty  of  marching  through  a  monni> 
tainous  country  covered  with  woods,  and  the  frequent 
and  fierce  a^aefcs  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru^  command* 
ed  by  a  skilfnl  leader^  the  valour,  good  eoftduet,  and 
perseverance  of  Ben^cazar  surmounted  every  obstaete^ 
*  and  he  entered  Quito  wUh  his  vietorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there*  The  natives^ 
now  acquainted  to  their  sorrow  wifli  the  predominant 
passion  of  their  invaders^  and  knowing  how  to  disi^ 
point  it,  had  carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the  pros* 
peet  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  thi»  ar- 
duous expedition,  and  had  supported  them  under  aU  tlm 
dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  thpy  had  to  struggle 
in  carrying  it  on, 

$XLn.  Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader 
who  Attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  of  it» 
riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy.    Pedro  de  AI- 

i  S^  Note  XVni. 
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▼sradOf  who  had  drstiBgiufihed  biiD^elf  00  OAfaieiitly  iq 
the  eoaquest  pf  Mexico,^  hatiog  ohtained  the  goYem* 
meai,  of  Ohiatiinala  as  a  reeotnpense  for  his  Ttdour^  sooa 
beoane  dfegusted  with  a  life  of  umform  tranquility,  and 
loaged  to  he  again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  military  ser^ 
vice»    The  ^ory  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors 
of  P^a  height^imd  this  passion^  and  gave  it  a  determine 
ed  direction.    Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that 
Ate  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of 
the  provinee  allotted  to  Pizarro,  be  resolved  to  invade 
it.    The  high  reputation  of  the  eomm|nder  allured  vo* 
Innteers  from  every  quarter.    He  embarked  with  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  such 
dtstinetion  as  to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  at  Puer- 
to Yiejo,  and  without  suQcient  knowledge  of  the  eoun* 
try,   or  proper  guides  to  conduct  him,    attempted  to 
march  directly  to  Quito,  by  fi>llowing  the  course  of  the 
river  Guayquil^  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  tp« 
wards  its  head.    But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  im« 
practicable  in  all  America,  his  troops  endured  such  fa- 
tigue in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and  marshes 
on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much  from  ei^ces- 
sive  cold  when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountains^  that 
before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  men  and  half  of  their  horses  died,  and  the  rest  were 
so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit 
for  serviee.     There  they  met  nfith  a  body,  not  of  In- 
dians but  of  Spaniards,   drawn  up  in  a  hostile  array 
against  them.     Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of 
Alvarado's  armament,  had  detached  Almagro  with  soqie 
tiNM)ps  to  oppose  this  fbrmidirible  invader  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion^ and  these  were  joined  by  Benaloazar  and  his  vic- 
torious party.    Alvarodo,  though  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge.    But,  by  the  intei^sition  of  some  moderate 
sften  in  each  party,  an  amicable  accommodation  took 
place  $  and  the  fatal  period^  when  Spaniards  suspended 
»  See  Note  XIX. 


theie  conquests  to  embme  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
theiF  eountrymen,  was  postponed  a  few  years.  Aiyara- 
do  en^ged  to  return  to  his  goyernment^  upon  Aimagn^s 
paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  his  armament  Most  cif  his  followers  remained 
In  the  country;  and  ai|  expedition^  which  threate^ied 
Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin,  contributed  to  augr 
ment  its  strength.* 

$  XLni.  By  this  time  Ferdinand  Bzarro  had  famded 
in  Spain.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imported,  lilted  the  kingdom  with  no  less  as- 
tonbhment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and  the  ad« 
jacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  reeeived  by  the  emperor 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich) 
as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America^ 
^ven  after  they  bad  been  ten  years  naasters  of  Mexico. 
In  recompense  of  his  brother's  serricesy  his  authority 
was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privilegesy  and  the 
addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coast|| 
to  the  southward  of  territory  granted  in  his  former  pa- 
tent. Almagro  receired  the  honours  which  he  had  so 
long  desired*  The  title  of  Adelantado,  or  governor,  was 
conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hundred 
leagues  of  country,  stretching  beyond  the  southern  li- 
mits of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand 
himself  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  ac* 
wptable  to  a  Spanbh  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on  his 
ipetum  to  Pern,  accompanied  by  many  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that  country. 

$XIjy.  Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached 
Peru  before  he  arrived  there  himself.  Almi^ro  no  soon- 
er learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  gmnt  of  an  in- 
dependent  government,  than,  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  iU  bounda- 

•  See  Note  XX. 
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9le$0  he  attempttd  to  render  himself  master  of  that  im- 
portant station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  l^izarro  prepared 
to  oj^se  b|m.  Eaeh  of  the  eontending  parties  vras  sup- 
ported hy  powerful  adherents^  and  the  dispute  was  on 
the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the  sword^  when  Fran- 
cis Pizarro  arri'ved  in  the  capital.  The  reeoneiliation 
betwera  him  and  Almagro  had  neTer  been  eordial.  The 
treachery  of  Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  hiinself  all  the 
honours  and  emoluments^  which  oug^t  to  have  been  di- 
vided with  his  associate^  was  always  present  in  both  their 
thoughts.  The  former^  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  fbi^veness ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  ho 
had  been  deceived,  was  impatient  to  be  aTenged ;  and 
though  avarice  and  amUtion  had  induced  them  not  only 
to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but  even  to  act  in  concert 
.while  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  they 
obtain  possession  of  these,  than  the  same  passions  which 
had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise  to  jealousy 
and  discordt  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  snndl 
band  of  interested  dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious 
art  peculiar  ia  suoh  men,  heightened  their  suspicions, 
and  magnified  every  appearance  of  ofifence.  But  with 
all  those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  as- 
siduously cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that  they 
equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open  rupture. 
The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  ad- 
dress mingled  with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his 
expostulations  with  Almagro  and  his  partisans,  averted 
that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconciliation  took 
place  f  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro 
should  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chila ;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  province  an  establishment  adequate  to  his 
merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indenmifioa* 
tion,  should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This .  new 
^reement,  tiiough  cmifirmed^  with  the  same  sacred  so- 

•  June  12. 
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kmnities  as  their  first  eimtraety  \m»  o|)8erYed  vfiih  as 
Utde  iidelity, 

^XLY.  Soon  after  he  eaneltided  this  impoi*tant  tran- 
saction^ Pizarro  marefaed  baek  to  the  countries  on  the 
scaeoas^  and  as  hp  now  enjoyed  an  interral  of  tnuiquil- 
itv,  undisturbed  by  luiy  enemy,  either  Spanish  or  Indi* 
an>  he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ardour 
which  distinguishes  ]iis  eharaeter,  to  introduee  a  form  of 
regular  government  into  the  extensive  provinces  sukgeet  tor 
his  autliority.  Tliough  ill  qualified  hf  his  education  to 
enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  principles  of 
civil  poUey,  and  little  accustomed  by  his  former  habits 
of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his  natural  sagaci- 
ty supplied  the  want  of  both  science  and  experience.  He 
distributed  the  eounti^  into  various  districts;  he  ap- 
jiointed  proper  magistrates  to  preside  in  each;  and  es*. 
tablished  regulations  concernii^  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue^  the  working 
of  ttie  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extreme*- 
ly  simple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  pros* 
pcrity.  But,  though,  for  the  present,  he  adapted  hia 
plan  to  the  inlant  state  of  his  eolony,  his  aspiring  mind 
looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  Ue  considered 
himself  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  in  what  place, 
he  should  fix  the  seat  of  government.  Cuzeo»  the  im^ 
penal  city  of  the  Inoas,  was  situated  in  the  eorner  of 
the  empire,  above  four  bundled  miles  from  the  s^  and 
Inuch  farther  from  Quito,  a  {UM^vince  of  whose  value  he 
bad  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  tlie 
Peruvians  was  so  eonsiderable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in 
it.  But,  in  marobing  through  the  eountry,  Pizarro  had 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Simae^ 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  in  Venu 
Tliere,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  riVet*,  of  the  same  name 
with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Callao^  the  most  eommadioua 
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hariHrar  ih  the  Paeifle  Oeean^  ht  foanded  a  city  trhldk 
he  dettined  to  be  the  capital  of  his  government*  H^ 
gave  it  the  name  of  Oiudad  de  los  Reyes^  eftherfrem  the 
oipcuinstance  of  haTing  laid  the  first  stone  at  tiiat  seasoa 
l¥hen  the  chnreh  celebrates  the  festival  of  the  three 
Kitigs^*  or,  as  is  more  probaUe,  in  honour  of  Jaana  and 
Charles^  the  joint  sorereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it 
still  retains  among  the  Spaniards^  in  ail  legal  and  foi^ 
mal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to  fbreigners  by  that 
of  LmOf  a  eorraption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
valley  in  which  It  is  situated,  tfnder  his  inspection^  the 
buildings  adyanced  with  such  rapidity^  that  it  soon  as^ 
sumed  the  form  of  a  city^  which^  by  a  magnificent  pal* 
ace  that  he  ereeted  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  bon^ 
ses  built  by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  eve^  in  its  in* 
fancy,  some  indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

$  XLVI.  In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pi^arro,  Alniagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili ;  tad 
as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  most 
admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless 
courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  five  hilndred  and 
seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Europeans  that  had 
hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  Prom  impatietiee  to 
finish  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hard« 
ship  and  danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had 
served  long  in  America;  Almagro,  instead  of  advam^ing 
albng  the  level  country  on  the  coast,  chose  to  march 
across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter,  indeed^ 
but  almost  impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops 
were  exposed  to  every  calamity  which  m<*n  can  suffer 
from  fktigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone* 
whcM  the  degree  of  coM  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is 
felt  within  the  polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perished ; 
and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  ChUt,  had  new  difficuUies  to  encounter.    They 

*  January  IB, 
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fbUnd  th^re  a  race  of  men  very  diflSBt^nt  f i^m  tibe  pecM 
pie  of  Perby  intre^d^  bardy^  independent,  and  in  tkeir 
bodily  eonstitntion,  as  well  as  Yigour  cC  spirit,  .near- 
ly resembling  tbe  warlike  ttJbes  in  Nortb  Atneriea^ 
Though  filled  with  wonder  at  tbe  first  appearanee  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  and  still  more  astonished  at  the  operations  of 
tbrir  cavalry  and  the  efibets  of  their  fire-arms,  tbe  Cbi« 
lose  soon  reeOTered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  i^s  not 
only  to  defend  themaelves  with  obstipaey,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fierceness  tiian 
any  American  nation  bad  hitherto  discovered*  The 
Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  coun« 
try,  and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold; 
but  were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement 
amidst  such  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  issue 
of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  dubious,  when 
they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected  rcvolutiofi 
in  Peru.  The  causes  of  this  important  event  I  shall  en«- 
deavour  to  traee  to  their  source* 

$XLYn.  So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Pern 
from  every  Spanish  colony  in  Ameriea,  and  all  with  such 
high  expectations  of  accumulating  independent  fortunes 
at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extrava^- 
gant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually^  and 
by  schemes  of  patient  industryt  would  have  been  not  on^ 
ly  a  disappointmentf  but  an  insult*  In  order  to  find  tfc^ 
cupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed 
to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  (encouraged  some  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him,  to  in- 
vade difierent  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the  Span-' 
iards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Sevend  large  bodies  were 
formed  fbr  this  purpose,  and  about  the  time  that  Alma- 
gro  set  out  for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  districts 
of  the  country*  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac^  the  Inca, 
observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thus  Aspersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful  of 
soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco^  nnder  Juan  and  Gonzalez 
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Pizarro^  than  he  thought  that  the  haj^y  period  was  at 
length  come  for  Tindioatiog  his  own  rights,  for  aTeaging 
the  wrongs  of  his  country^  and  extirpating  its  of^res- 
sors.  Though.strietly  watehed  by  the  Spaniards^  who 
allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  -of  his  ancestors  at 
Cuzooy  he  found  means  of  communicating  his  sdieme  to 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  it.  Among  people  accustomed  to  revere  their  sove- 
reign as  a  divinity^  erery  hint  of  his  will  carries  the  au- 
thority of  a  command ;  and  they  themselves  were  now 
convincedt  by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
invaders^  that  the  food  hopes  which. they  had  long  en- 
tertained of  their  voluntary  departure  were  altogether 
vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  eflfort  of  the  whole 
nation  was  requisite  to  expel  them^  and  the  preparations 
for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  pecu- 
liar to  Amerieans, 

After  some  utuusecessful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make 
his  escape^  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at 
that  time  in  Cuzco^  he  obtained  permission  from  him  to 
attend  a  great  festival  which  was  to  be  edebrated  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capitaL  Under  pretext  of  that  solem- 
nity,  the  great  meuof  the  empire  were  assembled.  As 
soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  tlie  standard  of  war  was 
erected ;  and  in  a  short  tima  all  the  fighting  men^  from 
the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chilis  were  in 
arms.  Maoy  Spaniards,  living  sectirely  on  the  settle- 
ments allotted  them,  were  massacred.  Several  deta9h- 
ments,  as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country 
which  seemed  to  be  tamely  sabmissive  to  their  dominioni 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  attacked  Cuzeo,  which  the  three  brothers  endea- 
voured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
l^mards.  Another  formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and 
kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There  was  no  long- 
er any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  nu- 
merous forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the  oonn- 
VOl.  II.  15 
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try 9  itttereepted  every  messenger  $  and  as  the  purties  ia 
Cazoo  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate 
ef  ^beir  eonntrymen,  eaeh  boded  the  worst  eoneeming 
ike  other,  and  imagined  tliat  they  themselres  were  the 
•aly  persons  who  had  surviTed  the  gen^^  extinotimi  of 
the  Spanish  name  in  Peru« 

§  XLYIII.  It  was  at  Cuseo,  where  the  Inca  eonunand^ 
ed  in  person,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  ehief  ef- 
fort. During  nine  months  tltey  carried  on  the  siege  with 
incessant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ;  and  though  they 
4is]^yed  not  the  same  undaunted  feroci^  as  the  Mesi- 
ein  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their  operations 
in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater  sagaeiiy,  and  a 
genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  militai;y 
art.  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which  the 
Spaniards  derived  from  their  discipline  and  their  weap* 
ons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  formei>  and 
tnra  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  eonsidera- 
Ue  body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the 
^ears,  and  bucklers,  which  they  bad  taken  from  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  bad  cat  off  in  diferent  parts 
•f  the  country.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal  in 
that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had 
taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  ir- 
resistible force  in  action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field 
with  Spanish  muskets,  and  bad  acquired  skill  and  reso* 
Intion  enough  to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  amoi^ 
whom  was  the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses 
which  they  bad  taken,  and  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge 
like  Spanisli  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest.  It 
was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  im** 
perfect  essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  Eu- 
ropean arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards.* 
In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by  despair,  with  which 
the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco,  Maneo  Capae  reco- 
vered possession  of  one  half  of  his  capital ;  smd  in  their  va- 

*  See  Note  XXL 
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riant  efEertt  to  driTe  liiiB  out  of  it>  tlie  Spmdlardg.loit 
Joan  Piaearroy  Uie  best  beloved  of  all  tlie  brothen^  to^ 
getber  witb  eome  otber  pcrsoM  of  note.  Worn  out  VfiHk 
the  fatigue  of  ineeB8aat  duty,  distressed  Tritb  want  of 
^ronsioDSy  aid  despairing  of  bemg/ able  any  longer  to 
resist  an  enemy  wbose  numbers  daily  inereased,  ttae  soU 
diors  beeame  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco,  in  hopes  either 
of  joining  their  eountrymen^  if  any  of  them  yet  surviv- 
ed»  or  of  fbrcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some 
means  of  eseaping  from  a  country  whioh  had  been  so  fa- 
tal to  the  Spanish  name#  While  they  were  brooding 
over  those  desponding  thoughts^  which  their  oiBeers  la- 
boured in  vain  to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  ia 
the  neighbouriMod  of  Cuzco. 

$XLIX.  The  accounts  trani^millcd  to  Almagro  con** 
eeming  the  general  insurrection  of  thePeruvians^  were 
suoh  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation^  to 
relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution,  he  was  con- 
iirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  more  interesting. 
By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of 
the  Inea's  revolt,  he  received  the  roy^  patent  creating 
Um  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  ju- 
visdietion.  Upon  oonsidering  tlie  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed 
it  manifest  beyond  eontradietion,  that  Cmseo  Jay  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
scdieitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  ei^al,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Pizarros.  From  impatience  to  aecomplish  both, 
be  ventured  to  return  by 9  a  neiT  route  ;  and  in  marching 
through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  sufiered,  from 
heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  species,  hardly 
inferiotir  to  those  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold 
and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

$  L.  His  arrival  at  Ciirsco  was  in  a  critical  moment. 
The  Spaniards  and  Peruviaos  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  equal  solicitude.  The  former,  as  he  did  not  study 
to  concent  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whctlier  to 
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weloottre  him  a^^adeUrerer^  or  to  take  precautions  jagaiast 
him  as  an  enemy*  The  latter^  knowing  the  points  in 
eontest  between  him  aad  his  countrymen^  flattered  them* 
selves  that  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from 
Ids  operations.  Almagro  hf  mself^  nnaeqnainted  with  the 
detail  of  the  events  whieh  had  happened  in  his  ahsenee^ 
and  solicitons  to  learn  the  precise  posture  of  ^iairs,  ad<- 
Tanoed  towards  the  capital  slowly^  aad  with  great  cir- 
oomspeetion,  Tarious  negotiations  with  both  parties 
were  set  on  foot.  The  Inca  conducted  them  on  his  pwt 
with  much  address.  At  flrst  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many  fruitless  over*- 
turesy  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard^ 
he  attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  b^y  of 
chosen  troops.  Bat  the  Spanish  disd^ne  and  valour 
maintained  their  wonted  siq;^riority.  The  Peruvians 
were  repulsed  with  such  daugbter,  that  a  great  part  4»f 
their  army  disp^sed^  and  Almagro  proceeded  to.tbe  gates 
of  Cnzco  witiiout  interruption. 

§  LL  The  Pizarros,  as  they  bad  no  longer  to  make 
head  agamst  the  Peruvians^  directed  all  their  attention 
towards  their  new  enemyf  and  took  measures  to  obstruct 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Prudence^  however^  restraiur 
ed  both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their  arms 
against  one  another^  while  surrounted  by  common  ene- 
mies^ who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  slaughter.  Dif- 
ferent schemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other>  or  to  corrupt  his  fol- 
lowers. The  generoust  open,  affable  temper  of  Alma- 
gro gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pi^arros^  who  were 
disgusted  with  their  harsh  domineering  manners.  Bn- 
eouraged  by  this  defection^  he  advanced  towards  the  city 
by  nif^t^  surprised  the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by 
them^  and  investing  the  house  where  the  two  brothers 
residedy  compelled  them^  after  an  obstiniM^  defeneCf  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro's  claim  of  jurisdie^ 
tionover  Cuzco  was  universally  acknowledged!  and  a 
form  of  administration  established  in  his  naioe. 
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$LII.  Two  or  three  persons  ^ere  oidy  }fSU%A  in  this 
first  aet  of  eivil  hostility ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  hf 
•cenes  more  bloody.  Franeis  Pizarro  having  dispersed 
the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Uma^  and  received  some 
eonsiderable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola  and  Nica* 
ragua,  ordered  ftve  hundred  men^  under  the  command 
of  Alonso  de  Alvarado^  to  march  to  Cuzeo»  in  hopes  of 
relieving  his  brothers^  if  they  and  their  garrison  were 
not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which; 
at  that  period  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America)  must 
be  deeteed  a  considerable  force,  advance  near  to  the  ci^ 
pital  befii^re  they  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  more  for- 
midable  than  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  asten* 
iffament  that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  posted  ontiie 
hank»  of  the  river  Abaneay  to  oppose  their  progress, 
Afanagro,  however,  wished  rather  to  gain  than  to  con- 
quer tiien,  and  by  .bribes  and  promises  endeavoured  to 
sednee  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained 
unshaken  ;  but  his  talents  for  vrar  were  not  equal  to  his 
virtue.  Afanagro  amnsed  him  with  various  movements^ 
of  whidL  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while  a 
lai^  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river  by 
Di^t,'*  fell  opmi  his  eamp  by  surprise,  broke  his  troops 
before  th^  had  time  to  fbrm,  and  took  him  prisoner,  to- 
gether with  his  principal,  officers. 

$  IlII.  By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest 
between  the  two  rivals  most  have  been  decided,  if  Al- 
magro  baid  known  as  well  bow  to  improve  as  how  to  gain 
a  victory.  Rodrigo  Oi^ognez,  an  officer  of  great  abit- 
idea,  who  having  served  under  the  constable  Bonrben, 
when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Borne,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  advised  him  in- 
stantly to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand 
and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  per- 
sons whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  di- 
rectly with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before   Uie 

•  July  1$. 
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goyempr  had  time  to  ^«pare  for  kis  defenoe.  Bat  Al* 
magroy  thoQ|^  be  disoeraed  at  oaee  the  utility  of  tha 
eouBself  and  thoo^^  he  had  oourage  to  have  earned  it 
into  exeeutioo,  suffisred  himself  to  be  influeaeed  by  seati* 
ments  aalike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortane  grown  old  in 
serricey  and  by  scruples  which  suited  not  the  diief  of  a 
party  who  had  drawn  his  sword  in  civil  war.  Feelinga 
of  humanity  restrained  him  from  shedding  the  blood  of 
his  opponents ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel> 
deterred  him  from  entering  a  province  which  .the  king 
had  allotted  to  another.  Though  he  knew  that  arms 
must  determine  tlie  dispute  between  him  and  Pizatro^ 
and  resolyed  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision^  yet,  with 
a  timid  delicacy  preposterous  at  such  a  junctuae^  he  wai 
so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should  be  considered  as  tko 
aggressor^  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzca^  to 
wait  his  approach. 

$Ijy.  I^zarro  was  still  unaequainted  with  all  the  in* 
teresting  events  which  had  h^pened  near  Cuzco.  Ac* 
counts  of  Almagro's  return^  of  the  loss  of  the  capital^ 
of  the  death  of  one  brother^  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
other  tmOf  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvaradoy  were  broi^t 
to  him  at  once.  Su^  a  tide  of  mirfortuaes  almost  over* 
whelmed  a  spirit  which  had  coiftinued  Irm  and  ereet  un* 
der  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  Bat  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  re- 
Tenge»  preserved  him  from  sinking  under  it.  He  took 
measares  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagacity.  As  be  had 
the  command  of  the  seacoast,  and  expected  consider- 
able sapplies  both  of  men  aad  miUlary  ^ores,  it  was  no 
less  his  interest  to  gain  time^  and  to  avoid  a^on,  than 
it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations^  and 
bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recoarse  to 
arts  which  he  had  fbrmeriy  pratised  with  suecesSf  and 
Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating  their  difference 
by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By  rarying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it  suited  hi» 
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piuppose^  sometiiMs  seemkig  to  yield  eterj  tiling  vhieb 
kis  riyal  eoald  desire^  and .  then  retraeting  idl  that  he 
had  granted,  Pizarro  dexterondy  protraoted  the  negoti- 
ation to  suoh  a  length,  that  though  erery  day  was  preioufr 
to  Almagro,  several  months  elapsed  without  comii^  to 
any  final  agreement.  While  the  attention  of  Almagro, 
and  of  the  offieers  with  whom  he  eonsulted,  was  oeenpi- 
ed  in  deteetiim;  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of 
the  governor,  Gonsalo  Pizarro  and  Alvamdo  found 
Means  to  corrupt  the  soldiera  to  whose  custody  they  were 
committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight.  Fortune  having  thus 
delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scruided  not 
at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  proeure  the  release  of  the 
other.  He  proposed^  that  every  point  in  controversy 
between  Almagro  and  himself  shonld  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  thdr  sovereign ;  that  until  his  award  was 
known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  b®  now  oeeupied ;  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return 
instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  offieers,  whom  Al- 
magro proposed  to  send  thither  to  represent  the  justness 
of  his  claims.  Obvioos  as  the  desigi^  of  Pizarro  was  in 
those  propositions,  and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might 
BOW  have  been  to  his  opponent ;  Almagro,  with  a  credu- 
lity approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity, 
and  concluded  an  agreement  on  these  terms. 

$LT.  The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his  ope- 
rations by  anxiety  about  his  brother^s  iifb,  threw  ofi*eve* 
ry  dbguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to 
assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  pacific  and  concili- 
ating measures  were  no  more  mentidned  ;  it  was  in  the 
field,  he  openly  deelared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet,  by  arms 
and  not  by  Negotiation,  that  it  must  now  be  determined 
who  should  be  master  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  c^  his  pre- 
parations suited  such  a  decisive  resolution.     Sev^x  hnn* 
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dred  men  vere  sooa  ready  to  mareh  towards  Cuzeo. 
The  eommand  of  tbese  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in 
whom  he  eould  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his 
most  violent  schemes^  as  they  were  urged  on,  not  onlj 
'  hy  the  enmity  flowit^  from  the  rivalship  between  their 
family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  recent 
disgrace  and  sufferings*  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  cross  the  mountains  in  the  direct  road  between  Lima 
and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  south  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Nasca^  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  pene- 
trated through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  in* 
stead  of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers  who  advised 
him  to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes, 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this  re- 
solution. His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hun- 
dredy  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  bo- 
dy by  sending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverse  party^  both 
in  number  and  discipline^  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

§  LVI.  The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruc- 
tion, but  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  plain^  both  factions  were  equally 
ihipatient  to  bring  this  long  protracted  contest  to  an  is- 
sue. Though  countrymen  and  friends,  the  subjects  of 
the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  tlie  royal  standard 
displayed  ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains  that 
surrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  co- 
vered with  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians,  assembled  to  en- 
joy the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared 
to  attaek  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field ; 
so  fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancor  which  had  taken 
possession  of  every  breast,  that  hot  one  pacific  counsel, 
not  a  single  overture  towards  accommodation  proceeded 
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trmn  Mther  aide;  Uofortunately  fbr  Almagro,  he  was 
b6  wem  0ut  with  the  fatigues  of  service^  to  wliioh  his 
advanced  age  was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  hid 
fate^  hh  could  net  exert  hi?  wonted  activity;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  conunit  the  leading  of  his  trooj[is  to  Or<- 
gbgnezy  who,  though  an  oiScer  of  great  merit,  did  not 
possess  the  same  ascendant  either  over  the  spirit  and  af- 
fections of  the  soldiers^  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  follow  and  reveres 

$  LYII.  The  conflict  was  fierce>  and  maintained  hy 
ea,ch  party  with  equal  courage."*^  On  the  side  of  Alm^o^ 
were  more  Tcteran  soldiers,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
earalry ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's 
auperiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well 
diaeiplined  musketeers^  which,  on  receiving  an  account 
of  the  insurreetion  of  the  Indians,  the  emperor  had  sent 
from  Spain.  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent 
among  the  adventurers  in  America,  hastily  equipped  for 
service,  at  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  sol- 
diers^ regularly  trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in 
Pern,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day*  'Wherever  it  ad- 
vanced, the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire  bore 
down  horse  and  foot  before  it;  and  Orgognez,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  having  re^ 
eelved  a  dangerous  wdiind,  the  rout  became  generals 
The  barbarity  oF  th^  conquerors  stained  the  glory  which 
they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory*  The  violence 
of  civil  rage  hurried  on  some  to  slaughter  their  eountry- 
asen  with  indiscriiriinate  cruelty ;  the  meanness  of  private 
revenge  instigated  othei^s  to  single  out  individuals  as  the 
objects  of  their  vengeancei  Orgognez  and  several  offi- 
cers of  distinction  were  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  above 
a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  fell  in  the  field ;  a  large 
proportion,  where  the  number  of  combatants  were  few^ 
and  the  heat  of  the  contest  soon  over.  Almagro,  though 
M  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horsei 
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kad  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a  fitter  to  tm  emimmoe 
wliieh  (nreriooked  ihe  field  of  battle.  Prom  iheiMe^  ia 
the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  be  viewed  the  yarioua 
movements  of  both  parties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total 
defeat  of  his  own  troops»  with  all  the  passionate  iadKgna* 
tion  of  a  veteran  leader  long  aoenstomed  to  vietot^r*  He 
endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flighty  but  was  iBkml 
prisoner,  and  guarded  with  the  strictest  vigilanee» 

Thelndians^  instead  of  executing  the  t-esolution  whMi 
they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  batdewav 
over  5  and  in  the  history  of  the  New  Worid,  there  Is  aoi 
a  more  striking  instance  of  the  wonderful  asoendMrt 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants^ 
than  that  after  seeing  one  of  the  oontending  partiea 
ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  other  weakened  and 
fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upoa  their  enck 
mies,  when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of  attaek« 
ing  them  ifiih  such  advantage. 

$  LYIII.  Gttzco  was  pillaged  by  the  vieterkras  troops^ 
who  found  there  a  considerable  booty,  consisting  partly 
of  the  gleanings  of  the  ludian  treasures,  and  partly  ^ 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoik 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatovor 
die  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  tho 
Ugh  ideas  of  the  recompense  which  they  eotteeived  to  bo 
due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  uaaUe  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectations,  had  reeoarse  to 
the  same  expedient  wliich  his  brother  had  empkq^  #• 
a  similar  oeeasion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  oeoupatiMi 
fbr  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
fVom  breaking  out  in  open  mutiny.^  With  this  viewr  hm 
encouraged  his  mosft  active  officers  to  attempt  th6  diseoi* 
tery  and  reduction  of  various  provinces  whioh  had  not 
ftitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To  every  standavd 
erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  <tf  diese  now 
expeditions,  volanteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  aodT 
hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  soldiero 
joined  them>^  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  satis&etion  of 


b^ing  deliyerecl  both  frem  the  importiuiity  af  Ids  diseon- 
tented  friends^  and  tbe  dread  of  his  smcient  enemies, 

^  UX*  Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  mopths 
im  eiMtodjf  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For  al* 
thoui^h  his  4oom  was  determSaed  bj  the  Plzarros  from 
4lie  ittoment  that  he  fell  into  their  haads^  prudence  eon«- 
rtrained  them  to  defer  gratifjing  their  yengeanee^  until 
the  8<ddiers  who  had  served  under  him^  as  well  as  se* 
▼eral  of  their  own  followers  in  whom  they  eould  not  per- 
feetly  oonfidCf  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  had  set 
out  upon  their  different  expeditions^  Almagro  was  im^ 
peaeli^  of  treason^  formally  tried*  and  eondenmed  to 
die.  The  sentenoe  astonished  him ;  and  though  he  had 
«fiten  braved  death  with  undaunted  s^rit  in  the  field*  its 
approaceh  under  this  ignomiuMNis  form  appalled  him  so^ 
mmchy  that  he  had  recourse  to  abjeet  supplications,  un- 
worthy of  his  fomner  fiftn^e.  He  besought  the  Pizarrot 
to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between  their  bro- 
ther and  him*  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  family;  he  reminded  them  of  the  hu« 
jnurity  with  which*  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  remoas- 
tranees  of  his  ofrn  most  attached  fHends*  he  had  spared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  |  he  eo^jnrQd 
"tfaem  to  piiy  his  ^e  and  infirmities*  and  to  safffer  him 
io  pass  the  wretehed  remainder  of  his  day^  in  bewailing 
ills  erimes*  and  in  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  The 
•entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  mueb 
Jkeloved,  touehed  many  an  unfeeling  heart*  and  drew 
tears  firom  many  a  stern  eye.  But  the  brothers  renuda* 
^  inflexible.  As  soon  as  Alma^^  knew  his  fate  to  be 
inevitable*  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
vetenn^  He  was  strangled  in  prison*  and  aftenrards 
fniUidy  hdiieadied.  He  suflRared  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
ef  his  age*  and  left  01^  one  son  by  an  Indian  woman* 
whom,  thou^  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  lima,  he 
named  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  1^ 
fM>%er  wUeh  Uie  enqperor  had  granted  hinu 
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$LX.  As;  during  the  civil  dissentions  in  Peru,  all 
intercourse  with  Spain  was  suspended,  the  detail  of  the 
extraordinarjr  transactions  there  did  not  soon  reach  the 
court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  fkction,  the 
first  intelligence  was  brought  thither  bj  some  of  Alma- 
gro^s  oflScers,  who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened,  with 
every  circumstance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  bro- 
thers. Their  umbition,  their  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
fsngagements,  their  violence  and  cruelty,  were  painted 
with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred. 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared 
in  court  with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to 
f  flfkce  the  impression  which  their  aecusations  had  made, 
and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by  representing 
Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  his  miait- 
ters,  though  they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the 
f3ontending  factions  wa»  most  criminal,  clearly  discerned 
the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissentions.  It  was  obvious, 
that  while  the  leaders,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms  which  should 
have  been  turned  against  the  common  en^my,  in  des- 
troying one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good  must 
cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians 
might  improve  the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the 
Spaniards  presented  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the 
victors  and  vanquished*  But  the  evil  was  moi*e  appa- 
rent than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which 
had  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and 
the  scene  of  action  so  remote,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be  approved  of 
in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execution,  Uie  situatioii 
of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  mi^t 
alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely  per- 
nicious. 

$  liXI.    Nothing,  therefore,   remained  but  to  send  ^ 
person  to  Peru,  vested  with  extensive  and  discretionary 


power,  vfhOf  after  viewing  deliberately  the  peiture  of 
aflkirs  with  his  owa  eye<  and  inqairiag  upon  the  spot 
'  into  the  conduet  of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  an- 
'  thorised  to  establish  the  goTemment  in  that  form  whieh 
he  deemed  most  eondueiTe  to  the  interest  of  the  parent 
st^ttf  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  seleeted 
for  this  important  chai^  was  ChristOTal  Yaea  de  Cas- 
tro, a  judge  in' the  eonrt  of  royid  audienee  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  and  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  firmness,  justifi- 
ed the  efaoiee*  His  instrnetions,  though  ample,  were 
not  such  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  According 
to  the  different  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  take  upon 
liim  different  eharaeters.  If  he  found  the  goyernor  still 
alire,  he  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  main- 
'  tain  the  appearance  of  acting  in  concept  with  him,  and 
to  guard  against  giving  any  just  cause  of  offenoetoamaii 
who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro 
were  dead  he  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  that  he 
might  then  produce,  by  whieh  he  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro, 
however,  seems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  the  dread  of 
his  power,  than  from  any  api^batian  of  his  measures  $ 
for  at  tlie  very  time  that  the  court  seemed  solicitous  not 
to  irritate  him,  his  iHrother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  al 
Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  priscm,  where  he  remained 
above  twenty  years. 

$  LXII.  While  Yaea  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The 
governor,  considering  himself,  npofi  the  death  of  Al- 
magro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire, 
proceeded  to'  parcel  out  its  territoricB  among  the  con- 
querors ;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  impartiality,  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
had  to  bestow,  was  suflBeieBt  to  have  gratified  his  friends 
and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conduct- 
ed this  transaction,  not  with  the  equity  and  candosr  of 
a  judge,  attentive  to  discover  and  reward  merit,  but  with 
the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.    Lai^ge  diitriet^ 
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U^  pftHs  of  the  coffitrj  Biest  cultivated  anid  popalouty 
were  set  apart  as  hk  own  property^  or  granted  to  his 
brothers^  his  adherents^  and  favourites*  To  others^  lots- 
less  valuable  aad  invitiag  were  assigned.  The  followers 
of  AlmagrOf  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  origimd 
adventurers  to  whose  valour  and  peraeveranee  Pizarro 
was  iodebted  for  his  suecess>  were  totally  excluded  from 
any  portion  in  those  lands»  towards  the  acquisition  of 
H'hieh  they  bad  contributed  so  largely.  As  the  vanity 
of  every  individual  set  an  immoderate  value  upon  his 
pwD  services;  and  the  idea  of  each  eoneerning  the  re- 
^eompense  due  to  them  rose  gradually  to  fi  more  exorbi- 
|:aQt  height  in  proportion  as  their  conquests  extendedf 
^11  who  were  dls^pointed  in  their  expectations  exelaim- 
pA  loudly  against  tbe  rapaoiousuess  and  partiality  of  the 
governor*  The  partisans  of  Almagro  mttrmu|*ed  in  se- 
crcty  and  meditated  revenge. 

$  LXUL  Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  laniards  in 
S^utfa  America  had  b^en  since  Pizarro  landed  in  PerUf 
their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  of- 
fioers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  command  of 
difiKk^nt  detachmentSf  penetrated  into  sfBV^fal  new  pro* 
TinaeSf  and  though  somf»  of  fhem  were  exposed  to  great 
liardships  in  the  cold  and  banpea  regions  of  the  AndeSf 
jmd  others  sufiered  distress  not  infeiior  amidst  the  woods 
and  marshes  of  the  plains^  they  made  disooveries  and 
eonquests  whidi  net  only  expended  their  knowledge  of 
the  eonntry,  bat  added  oQuaiderablly  to  the  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  re-assum- 
•fd  Almagro's  aohene  of  invaiting  Chilis  and  notwith- 
9taading  the  fortiftude  (^  the  natives  in  defending  their 
poss^sions^  iMMfe  sneb  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
^untry,  that  he  foimded  the  eity  of  St.  Ji^^  ttid  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  establiduosent  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion ia  that  provinoe.  But  of  all  the  enter^ses  nnder- 
tekea  about  this  period^  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
the  meet  remariudrie.  Tbad  governor^  who  seems  to 
taiMe  rosolvpd  that  no  persoa  in  jperu  should  possess  ^^ 


sliftlloii  of^  dhiiRgulihed  emiiieiieeer  auUnmtjr  but  ihom 
6f  his  •wtt  famityf  had  dej»riif«d  Beaideazar^  the  con* 
queror  of  QuitOy  of  his  eomiMuid  In  thai  Uagdom^  and 
appointed  his  brotliep  CroAxalo  to  take  ikt  goTeraaeilt  tf 
it  He  iiistraeted  him  to  attempt  the  disoovery  and  coo-* 
quest  of  the  eountry  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  vhiefa, 
aeeerding^^tothe  informsitioii  of  the  ladiMMs  abouaded  with 
elnnamon  and  other  faloahle  ^ees.  Oonasalo^.  net  ivk* 
rlor  to  any  of  his  bpothers  in  eamrage^  and  no  less  amU^ 
tious  of  acquiring  distinetlon,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  dtf* 
fienit  serviee.  He  set  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  near  OM  half  of  irhem  vera 
horsemen,  y/nUb  four  thousand  Indiaiu  to  eatty  ttelr  pro^ 
^ions.  In  forcing  their  ^iray  throagb  the  ^elites,  or  ctet 
the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  exeeso  nl  cold  iuld  fatigue,  to  nefc» 
ther  of  which  they  were  aeeastotned,  prered  fiital  iP'  dm 
greater  part  of  their  wreteb^  attendavts*  The  6paai«vd«» 
though  more  robust,  and  inured  to  a  Yoriety  of  eUMate*^ 
sulibred  considerably,  and  lost  some  in«A  ^  but  when  thej^ 
deseended  inte  the  low  eoantry  their  distress  inereaMtf* 
During  two  months  it  rahied  Incessantly,  wkhout  aij^ 
interval  of  fair  weather  lotig -enough  to  fifty  tb^ir  elo2fte»^ 
The  immense  plahis  upon  wbieh  they  were  now  enler«> 
ing,  either  altegether  without  inhabitantft,  or  oeeopfed  by 
tie  rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  Wot4^ 
yielded  little  subsistence.  They  eould  not  advatiee  aste]^ 
but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it  tfarougli 
marshes.  8neh  incessant  toil,  and  eontinaal  ieareity 
of  food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  bare  e^chauHetl 
and  dispirited  any  troepsv  Bat  the  Ibrtitude*  and  pe>r^ 
sererance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  were' 
Insuperable.  Alkired  by  frequent  hot  false  aceounts  of 
rich  ocmntries  b^ore  them,  they  persisted  in  strutting 
on,  nntil  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coea  <^r  Kapo^ 
one  of  the  large  rivers  whose  waters  poujf  iitto  the  Ma*- 
agnon  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There^  ^i^b  in*- 
finite  labomv  they  buiit  a  baric,  which  fbi*y  eiq^cfed 
would  prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  theni  over  ri- 
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T^rS)  in  procuriog  proTiskms,  and  in  exploring  tite  ooun- 
try*  This  vras  manned  iritli  fifty  soldiers^  under  the 
eommand  of  Franois  OreUana^  the  officer  next  in  rank 
to  Pizarro.  Tlie  stream  carried  them  down  with  snch 
rapidity^  that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  thrir  eoun- 
trymen^  who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  li^  land* 
§  LXI V.  At  this  distance  from  his  eommanderf  Orel- 
lanat  a  young  man  of  an  aspiring  mind,  began  to  fancy 
himself  independent,  and  transported  with  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and 
by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows* 
Tliis  scheme  of  Ordllana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treach- 
erous. For,  if  he  be  chargeable  widi  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having 
abandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  pathless  desert,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success  or  even  of  safety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  service  which  they  expected 
from  the  bark  ;  his  crime  is,  in  some  measure,  balanced 
by  the  glory  of  having  yentured  upon  a  navl^tion  of 
neaf  two  thousand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations^ 
in  a  vessel  hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and 
by  very  unskilful  hands,  without  provisions^  without  a 
compass  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  sup- 
plied every  defect*  Committing  himself  fearlessly  to 
the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo  bore  him  along  to 
the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  [of  the 
Maragnon*  Turning  wifli  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held 
on  his  course  in  that  direction*  He  made  frequent  de- 
scents on  both  sides  of  the  river,  sometimes  seizing  by 
force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the  fierce  savages  seat^ 
ed  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of 
food  by  a  friendly  intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes* 
After  a  long  series  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with 
amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  supported 
with  no  less  magnimimity,  he  reached  the  oceany'**'  where 

♦See  Note  XXII. 
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new  perils  awaited  hina.  These  he  likewise  sui^moiuit' 
edy  and  got  sufe  to  {lie  Spanish  settlement  in  the  island 
of  Cubagua ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to  Spain*  The  Yaii- 
ity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  soli- 
eitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit,  concurred  in  prompt- 
ing him  to  mingle  an  extraordinsu7  proportion  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  bis  voyage*  He  pretend* 
ed  to  have  discovered  nations  so  rich,  that  the  roofs  of 
their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ^  and  de- 
^  scribed  a  republic  of  women,  so  warlike  and  powerful^ 
as  to  have  extended  thier  dominion  over  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  visited^  Extra- 
vagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  opinioni 
that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  El  Barado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons^  were 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World ;  and  such  is 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  id  wonderful^ 
that  it  has  been  slawly  and  with  difficulty  that  reason 
and  observation  have  exploded  those  fables*  The  voy« 
age,  however,  even  when  stripped  of  every  romantic  em- 
beUishmentf  deserves  to  be  recorded  not  only  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous 
age,  but  as  the  first  event  which  led  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  countries  that  stretch  east- 
ward from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

$LXy.  No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orel- 
lana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
suspect  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  such  an 
important  command,  could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling, 
as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture.  But  imputing  his  ab- 
sence from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown  ac- 
eident,  he  advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of 
the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  bark 
appeitt*  with  a  supply  t>f  provisions.  At  length  he  came  up 
with  an  oQeer  wfiom  Orellana  had  left  to  perish  in  tho 
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deterty  beeaiue  he  bad  the  courage  to  remonftnite  against 
kis  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  (he  extent  of  Orel* 
laBO^B  erimey  and  his  foUowers  perceived  at  once  their 
own  desperate  situation,  when  deprired  of  their  only  re* 
source.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  veteran  sunk 
within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly* 
Pizarro,  though  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquili* 
tjf  did  not  oppose  their  inclination.  But  be  was  now 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito;  and  in  that  long 
march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than 
those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward^ 
without  the  alluring  hopes  which  then  soothed  and  ani- 
mated them  under  their  sufierings*  Hunger  compelled 
them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  do^ 
and  horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and 
even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts* 
Foar  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Span- 
iards, perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which 
continued  near  two  years  ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard 
the  bark  with  Orellana,  only  fourscore  got  back  to  Qui- 
to. These  were  naked  like  savages^  and  so  emaciated 
with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  bad 
more  the  i^pearanee  of  spectres  than  of  men. 

$LXVI.  But)  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose 
whioh  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Qui- 
to, received  accounts  of  a  fatal  even^  that  threatened 
calamities  more  dreadful  to  htm  than  those  through 
which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother 
made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests  which  baa 
been  mentioned^  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  considering 
themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition* 
Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted  to  Uma,  where  the 
house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them,  and 
the  slender  portion  of  his  father's  fbittine,  which  the 
governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  afibrding 
them  subsistence.  The  warm  attachment  with  which 
etery  person  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Almagro 
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derated  Umtetf  to  liis  iaterests^  was  quickly  tnmsferred 
to  hi»  iOB,  wlio  was  bow  grown  up  to  the  ago  of  nuudioody 
aad  poMessod  of  all  the  qnalitieo  whieh  eaptirato  tlio  af- 
ftetions  of  B^diers«  Of  a  groMfiil  appearaaeo^  dexterw 
OU8  at  all  martial  exereiscs^  bold»  oyeiiy  geaqroaa»  Im 
seomed  to  be  formed  for  commfltud ;  aad  as  liio  fiuker, 
eonseioiis  of  his  own  inferiority,  from  the  total  waitf  0i 
edoeation,  had  been  extiwmely  attentire  to  have  Hm  in- 
etmeted  in  every  seienee  beeoming  a  gentlennuif  tlw  ae* 
eomplishments  whidi  he  had  acquired  he^htenod  the  re« 
opeet  of  his  followers^  as  diey  gave  hiu  distiMtioa  mA 
aniioenee  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In  tiiis  yoaig 
man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  whidi  they 
wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  rea- 
dy to  undertake  any  thing  tar  Ms  advaneemont*  Nor 
was  aflRselion  for  Almagro  their  only  incitement;  thegr 
were  urged  on  by  their  crwn  distresses.  Many  of  them, 
destitute  of  common  necessaries,*  and  weary  of  loiter-' 
ing  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  snob  dE  their 
associates  as  had  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fertme 
from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an 
occasion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began 
to  ddiberate  how  Ihey  might  be  avenged  on  the  author 
of  all  their  misery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pM» 
unobserved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  men  who  medilated  some  desperate  deed, 
and  had  resdutioD  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  tho 
watlve  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  p»- 
•ons  whose  poverty  seemed  to  render  machinations  off 
little  eonsequenee,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions^ his 
friends.  <*Be  In  no  pain,'*  sidd  he  earekssly,  ^abtat 
my  life }  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  mPo* 
m  knows  tiiait  I  can  in  a  raomeat  ent  €ff  any  bead  whieh 
dares  to  hsrbour  a  thou^t  against  it"  This  seear^y 
gave  the  idmagrians  full  lofamro  to  digest  afeid  rifna 
every  paort  of  their  sebeme ;  and  Jnan  do  HermdiSv^  ano£^ 
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fieer  ef  great  abilities^  >vho  bad  the  charge  of  Afanagrd'a 
edneation,  toefc  the  direction  of  their  eoasnltatieiu^  with 
all  the  seal  whieh  <his  eonnexioii  inspired,  and  with  all 
the  authority  which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to 
Imye  OYcr  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty  sixth  of  June,  at  midday,  the 
peason  of  tranquility  and  rqpose  in  all  sultry  climateSf 
Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  mott  determin- 
ed conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house  in  com- 
l^e^  armour;  and,  drawing- their  swords,  as  they  ad- 
tranced  hastily  towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out, 
<fliOBg  lire  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die  !"  Their  as- 
sociates, warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal,  were  in 
arms  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them.  Thoi^h 
Fizarro  was  usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train 
cf  attendants  as  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  mostopu-^ 
lent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was 
just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  re- 
tired to  their  own  apartments,  the  eonspirattrs  passed 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobserved. 
They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,,  before  ^  page 
Sa  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  mfifter,  who  was 
conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  Ifti^  hatlh  The  gov*. 
oVBor,  whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  equld  %p^ 
pal,  starting  up,  called  fop  arms#  i^nd  commi^ndcd  Fran* 
eisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fiist  the  door.  But  th^t  officer, 
who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey 
this  prudent  order*  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase* 
wildfy  asked  the  conspirators  what  they  meant^  and 
whither  they  were  going  i  Instead  of  answering,  iheg 
sliabbed  him  to  the. heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  Some 
1^  the  persons  who  were  there  threw  themselyes  from 
the  windows ;  others  attenqited  to  fly ;  and  a  few  dniwr 
ii|g  their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner 
ayartanont.  The  conspirMors,  animated  with  having  the  . 
object  of  their  veageanee  now  in  view,  rushed  forward 
lifter  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword 
Md.buckler#  defended  the  entry,  and  su^^iortod  l^  his 
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kdf^broaer  Akantarm  and  lus  Utde  luui  offrieiidg^ 
be  maintained  tbe  unequal  eontest  with  iatreiadity  wer- 
Hkj  of  his  past^xploitsy  and  wkb  the  rigoar  of  a  youth- 
ful eouibataut.  <<  Goura|^'^  eried  he,  ^'  eompauionsy  ire 
aire  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repeat  of  their  au* 
daeity/'  But  the  armour  of  the  eonspirators  proteeted 
them^  while  every  tbmst  they  made  took  effeot  Alcan-. 
tara  fell  dead  at  hia  brother^s  feet ;  Iiia  other. defenders 
were  mortally  wounded*  The  governor^  so  weaiy  that 
be  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to 
pavry  the  many  weapons  furioi^y  aimed  at  him>  reeeiv* 
ed  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throaty  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  expired* 

$  LXVII.  As  soon  as  he  was  slainf  die  assassins  ran 
out  into  the  streets^  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  pro- 
olaiBMd  the  death  of  the  tyrant*  Above  two  hundred  of 
their  assoekttes  having  joined  them,  they  conducted 
young  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
and  assembling  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens, 
eompelled  tbem  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  successor 
to  hb  father  in  his  government.  Tlie  palace  of  Pizarro, 
togelber  with  tlie  houses  of  several  of  his  adherents, 
were  pillaged  by  4be  soldiers,  who  had  the  satisfaction 
at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en- 
rtehing  themselves  by  thespoUs  of  those  thmugb  whose 
hands  all  the  wealth  of  P&m  had  passed* 

^LXVlll*  The  boldoess  and  sueoess  of  the  eonspiraoy^ 
as  well  a»tbe  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro, 
drew  many  soldier^  to  bis  standard*  Every  adventurer* 
of  desperate  f^^rtune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pi- 
zarro, and  from  the  rapaciousness  of  his  government  in 
tbe  latter  years  of  hu  life,  the  number  of  maleont«sits 
was  eoittiderable,  declared  without  hesitation  in  favour* 
of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  eight  bun- 
fbed  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Pteru*  As  his  youth 
and  inexperience  disqualified  him  from  taking  tbe  com-' 
mand  of  them  himself,  heappointed  Herradi^  to  act  as 
general*    But  though  Almagro  speedily  colleeM  ^uol^  ^ 
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req^tabb  ftroe^  the  aequiesoenee  in  Ua  garemmettt 
was  far  from  being  general*  Pisarro  had  left  maiqr' 
friends  to  whom  Us  memofy  was  dear;«the  hurbarmis 
assassimitiott  of  a  man  to  whom  his  eeuntry  was  so  hi^h-^ 
ly  indebted^  filled  OTery  impartial  person  with  horron 
The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro^  as  well  as  the  doubt- 
ful title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretensions^  led  othwv 
to  consider  him  as  an  usurper.  The  offieers  who  com- 
manded in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  his  an^ 
tbority^  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others^ 
particttlarlyy  at  Cuaceo,  the  royal  standard  was  ereetedt 
and  preparations  were  begmi  in  order  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

$LXIX.  Those  seeds  of  discord,  which,  eould  not 
have  lain  long  dormant^  acquired  great  vigour  and  aeti« 
vity^  when  the  arrivid  of  Yaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
After  a  along  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  bjr 
stress  of  weaker  into  a  small  harbour  in  the  proviMse 
of  Popayan ;  and  proceedmg  from  theaoe  by  land,  altar 
a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  diffioult,  he  reached  <it^ 
to.  In  his  way  he  reeeived  aeeonnts  of  Pixarro's  deatW 
and  of  the  events  whieh  followed  upon  it.  He  immodi*' 
ately  produced  the  royal  commission  appointing  him  gm** 
vernor  of  Pern,  with  the  same  privUegos  and  authority; 
Vid  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesit»- 
tion  by  Benalcazar,  adelaatado  or  lieutenant-general  fisr 
the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  PueUes,  who» 
in  the  absence  of  Oonzalo  Pissano,  had  the  eommaad 
of  the  troops  left  in  ^fcuito.  Vaoa  de  Castro  not  only 
assumed  the  sn]^me  authority,  but  shewed  that  he  pes* 
sessed  the  talents  which  the  exercise  of  it  at  that  juae- 
tare  required.  By  his  inihience  and  address  be  soon  as- 
sembled such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  aet  him  abovo 
all  fear  of  being  exposed  to  ai^  insult  firom  €hsd  adverse 
party,  but  enabled  him  to  advaneo  from  Qvito  wkh  tiu 
dignity  that  became  his  character.  Sy  despatching  per- 
sons 0^  eonfldenee  to  the  diifaMii^  se^knn^its  in  Pern, 
with  a  formal  notification  of  hia  arrival  nod  of  his  eom-^ 
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ttiisaiiiVf  he  oommunicated  to  his  eountryiB^ii  tke  royal 
plMfore  with  respeet  to  the  goyemment  of  the  eouatry. 
Bj  priTate  emissaries^  he  excited  s«eh  offioers  as  had 
diseoTered  their  disapfrobation  of  Almagro's  proceed- 
iBgSf  to  manifest  their  duty  to  their  soyereign  by  sup- 
porting the  person  honoured  with  his  eommission.  Those 
measures  were  producti? e  of  great  efibets  Encouraged 
by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor^  or  prepared  by 
his  maehioationsy  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  prin* 
eiplesy  and  avowed  tliem  with  greater  boldness;  the 
timid  rentnred  to  declare  their  sentiments ;  the  neutral 
and  waveriiigy  findinp:  it  necessary  to  choose  a  side^  be« 
gan  to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be  the  safest^ 
as  well  as  the  most  just. 

§  LXX.  Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  his  cause^  and  in  order  to  give 
an  eff*eotual  eheek  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Yaca  de 
Castro^  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  hh  troops  for  Cuzco, 
where  the  most  oonsiderable  body  of  opponents  had  erect* 
ed  the  royal  standard^  nnder  the  command  of  Pedro  AU 
Tarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither^  Herrada^ 
the  okilfttl  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  connsekf  died ; 
and  from  that  thne  his  Mieasures  were  conspicuous  for 
their  violence^  but  concerted  with  little  sagacity^  and 
exeouled  with  no  address.  Holguin^  who^  with  foroci 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descend* 
ing  towards  the  coast  at  the  very  time  that  Almagro 
was  on  his  way  to  Cozco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  ad'- 
versary  by  a  very  simpte  stratagem,  avoided  an  engage* 
meat,  and  eflTected  a  junction  with  Alvarado,  an  ofBeer 
of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Alma- 
gro as  an  usurper* 

$IjXXL  Soon  after,  Yaca  de  Castro  entered  their 
«amp  witli  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and 
erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  he  de* 
dared,  that  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person 
|d).  the  fhnetions  of  genend  of  their  combined  forces. 
Though  formed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  ha* 
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bits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  proression^  he  at  onoe  as* 
sumed  the  acti?ity  and  diseoyered  the  decision  of.an  ofi- 
cer  long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength 
to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the  cnemy^  he  wtfs  impa- 
tient to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the 
followers  of  Almagro^  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the 
governor^  decline  that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at 
Chupaz^  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzeo^  and 
fooght  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired  by  the  tio* 
lenee  of  civil  rage,  the  rancor  of  private  enmiij,  the 
eagerness  of  revenge^  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair* 
Victory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  declared  at  last 
for  Vaca  de  Castro.  The  superior  number  of  his  troops^ 
hi^  own  intreindity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Francis- 
co de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  office^  formed  under  the  great 
captain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fkme  in  Pern,  triumphed 
ever  the  bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by 
young  Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  worthy  <^  a  better 
cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  eombatants. 
Many  of  the  vanquished,  especiaUy  such  as  were  consci- 
ous that  they  might  be  charged  with  being  accessary  to 
the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords  of 
the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rathar  thfui  wait 
an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred 
lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded 
was  still  greater. 

$LXXn.  If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Yaoa 
de  Castro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised 
the  adventurers  in  Peru^  they  Were  still  more  astonislied 
at  his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  nature 
a  rigid  dispenser  of  Justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  re- 
quired examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain  the 
lieeatious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat 
of  geverament,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prison- 
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ers  as  rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  snflfel*  the  deatk 
of  traitors,  others  were  banished  from  Peru*  Their 
leader,  vrho  had  made  his  escape  from  the  battle,  being 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  oflieers,  was  publicly  belieaded 
in  Cusco  I  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  party,  was  extinct. 

$  LXXUL  During  tliose  violent  convulsions  in  Peruj; 
the  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed 
in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not  only 
fore-establish  tranquility  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more 
perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settle* 
meats  in  the*  Now  Worlds  It  Is  manifest  from  all  thd 
events  reeoinled  in  the  history  of  Ameriea,  that  rapid 
and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests  there  had  beeni 
ttiey  were  not  carric^l  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the 
national  force,  but  by  the  occasional  efforts  of  privatef 
adventurers*  After  fining  out  a  few  of  the  first  arma* 
meats  for  discovering  new  regions,  the  courts  of  Spaing 
during  the  busy  reigns  of  l^rdinand  and  of  Charles  Yi 
the  former  the  moKt  J^^riguing  prince  of  the  age,  and 
the  latter  the  most  amuitious,  was  encumbered  with 
snch  a  multiplicity  of  schemes^  and  involved  in  war  with 
so  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting  objects.  The  care 
of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  attempting  conquest,  was 
abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  snch  ardonr  did  men 
pnsh  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the 
^rlt  of  adfenturr,  avariee,  ambition,  and  the  hope  of 
meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  inflU"* 
ence  to  enters  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost 
the  wl^e  of  that  extensive  empire  which  Spain  now  pos- 
sesses in  the  New  World,  Avas  subjected  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
various  expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not 
entitled  to  claim  much  from  their  success.  The  sever-* 
eigply  of  the  conquered  {nrovinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the 
gold  imd  sttver^  was  reserved  for  the  crown  |  every  thing 
elsfi  wms  seized  by  the  assoeiates  in  each  eq^edition  as 
VOIf  u»  18 
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their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  llie  eountries  whieh 
ihcj  invaded  served  to  indemnify  them  for  what  they 
had  expended  in  equipping  themselves  for  the  serviee^ 
and  the  conquered  territory  vras  divided  among  them, 
according  to  the  rules  vhich  custom  had  introdneed,  as 
permanent  establishments  iirhich  their  successful  valour 
merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements^  when 
their  extent  as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown^  many 
irregularities  escaped  observation,  and  it  was  found  nc- 
eessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapaci- 
ty, and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new  mas* 
ters  in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  highest  re- 
eompense  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  eonqueror» 
of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments 
upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  poliey,  attentive 
only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to  forego  present  gain 
from  the  prospect  of  remote  and  pablie  benefit,  seem  to 
lave  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without 
regarding  what  might  be  the  e^psequences  of  the  means 
by  which  they  acquired  it.  But  when  time  at  length 
ffiscovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importmiee  of  its 
American  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new  modelling 
their  whole  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the 
maxims  and  practices  prevalent  among  the  military  ad- 
venturers, it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
iutions  of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitatied  the  fktal 
example  of  their  countrymen  settled  in  the  islands,  and 
employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness.  Similar  eflfi^ets 
followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  mas^ 
ters,  who  ki  imposing  tasks  had  no  regard  either  to 
what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform, 
pined  aws^  and  perished  so  fastr  that  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  Spain,  instead-  of  possessing  countrieo 
l^opled  t^  sueh  &  degree  as  to  be  suseeptiblo  of  progress 
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•ive  imppovement,  would  sooa  remaia  {urq^to^  only  af 
a  rast  uninbabiled  deeert. 

$  LXXIY*  Tke  emperor  aad  hjs  miaisters  were  sf 
s«Eu»ible  of  this,  and  so  soUeitoos  to  prevent  the  extiae* 
UoQ  of  the  Indian  raee«  whieh  threatened  to  render  their 
aequiaitjons  of  no  value^  that  from  time  to  time  variout 
laws,  whieh  I  have  menUoned,  had  been  made  for  se- 
earing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable 
treatment*  But  the  distance  of  America  from  the  seat 
of  empire^  the  feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  eolo. 
nieSf  the  avarice  and  audacity  of  soldiers  unaeeustomed 
to  restraint,  prevented  these  salutary  regulations  from 
operating  with  any  eoosiderable  influence.  The  evil 
continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found 
an  interval  of  leisure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take 
it  into  attentive  consideration.  He  consulted  not  only 
with  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  but  ealled  upon  several  persons  who  had  re« 
sided  long  in  the  Now  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  result 
of  their  experienee  and  observation.  Fortunately  for 
the  people  of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  theii  at  Madrid  on  a 
inisftion  from  a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiap9«  Though^ 
«inee  the  misearriage  of  his  former  seheines  for  the  re« 
lief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  in  his  clois- 
ter or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  aseal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  olgeets  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating, 
that,  from  an  increased  knowledge  of  their  sufferings, 
its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized  eagerly  this  op- 
portunity of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  eonceming  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence 
natural  to  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  scenes  whieh  he 
had  b^eld  had  made  a  deep  impression,  he  described 
the  irre^parable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  raee  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the 
islattds  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extino- 
tion  on  the  continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay*  With 
the  d^ei^ive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with  the 
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truth  of  his  own  system^  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single 
eause^  to  the  exaetions  and  eruelty  of  his  eountrymeii^ 
and  contended  that  nothing  oould  prevent  the  depopula- 
tion of  America^  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen^  and  treating  them  as  subjects^  not  as  slaves. 
Nor  did  he  eonfide  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in 
the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone.  In  .order  to  enforce 
them>  he  composed  his  famous  treatise  coneeming  the 
destruction  of  America^  in  which  he  relates^  with  many 
horrid  eircumstanees,  but  with  apparent  nmrks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  tlie  devastation  of  every  province 
vrhioh  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

$  liXXY.  The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the 
recital  of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as 
his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  he 
perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  fh)m  oppression  was 
bat  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the 
New  World  a  valuable  acquisition*  and  would  be  of  lit. 
tie  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power  and 
usurpations  of  his  own  subjeets  there.  The  conquerors 
of  America,  however  ^reat  their  merit  had  been  towai*ds 
their  counfVy,  were  mostly  persons  of  such  mean  hivth, 
and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no  distine- 
tion  in  the  eye  of  a  monai<ch.  The  exorbitant  wealth 
with  which  some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an 
age  ^ot  accustomed  to  see  men  in  inferior  condition  ele- 
vated ^bove  their  level,  and  vising  to  emulate  or  to  sur- 
pass the  ancient  nobility  in  splemlour,  T-he  territories 
Vhich  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were 
of  such  enormous  extent,")^  that  if  the  country  should  ever 
be  improved  in  pr<qiortion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
they  must  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerfhl  for  sub- 
jects. It  appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required 
a  remedy  no  less  than  the  other,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions poAceming  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode  of 
government  more  vigorous  than  hiad  yet  been  introduced 
Into*  America. 

•  See  Note  XXIV. 
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$LXXVL  With  this  view  he  framed  a  hody  of  laws, 
eontaining  many  saliitary  appolhtments  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme  eonncil  of 
the  Indies ;  eoncemiog  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal"  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America;  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  order  of  government,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civiL  These  were  approved  of  by  all 
ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  issued  the 
following  regulations,  which  excited  universal  alarm, 
and  occasioned  the  moat  violent  eonvulsions  :  <^  That  as 
the  repurtimientos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several 
persons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are 
empowered  to  rednce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  ITiat 
upon  the  death  of  any  conquei*or  or  planter,  the  lands 
and  Indians  granted  to  him  shaH  not  descend  to  his  wi- 
dow or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown.  That  the 
Indians  shall  henceforth  be  exempt  from  personal  ser- 
vice, and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage 
of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the 
pearl  fisheries  :  That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  to 
their  superior  shall  be  ascertained,  and  they  shall  be 
paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily  perform : 
That  all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  oiBces, 
all  eeelesiasties  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and 
monasteries,  shaU  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians 
allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed  to  the  crown': 
That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  con- 
cern in  the  contests  between  Pizarro  and  Alroagro, 
phould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians/' 
'  $LXXyiI.  An  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hither- 
to been  entrusted  with  the  dh*eetion  of  American  affairs, 
and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruin- 
ous to  their  infant  ebonies.  They  represented,  that  the 
nund)^  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  Worid  was  so  ezti^mely  small,  that  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  any  efibrt  of  theirs  towards  in)provittg 
the  vast  regions  over  which  they  were  seattered ;  that 
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the  success  of  every  sclieme  for  tliis  purpose  must  de- 
pend upon  the  minislry  and  service  of  the  Indians,  whose 
native  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour,  no  prospect  of 
benefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount ;  that  the 
moment  the  ri^t  of  imposing  a  task,  and  exaeting  the 
pcrfbrmance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their  masters,  every 
work  of  industry  must  cease,  mid  all  the  sources  from 
which  wealth  began  to  pour  into  Spain  must  be  stopt  for- 
ever. But  Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  bis  own 
opinions,  and  so  mueli  impressed  at  present  with  the 
view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  lie 
was  willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  danger- 
ouil  remedy,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  publishing  the 
laws.  That  they  might  be  carried  into  execution  with 
greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authorised  Francisco 
l^llo  de  Sandoyal  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  FUitador  or 
^uperintendant  of  that  counti*y,  and  to  eo-operate  with 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He 
aj^ointed  Blasco  Nugnez  Tela  to  be  governor  of  Perut 
with  the  title  of  Tkeroy ;  and  in  order  to  strengthcsihis 
fidministration,  he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience 
in  Lima,  in  which  four  law^i&rs  of  emin^^oe  were  to 
preside  adjudges. 

$  LXXYIIJ.  The  viceroy  and  suporintendant  sailed  lU; 
the  same  time ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they 
were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  them.  The 
entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexieo  waa  viewed  as  the  prec- 
lude of  general  ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  tn 
the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  ABieriea  without 
distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regnlatioiiSji 
and  suffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  ha4 
now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  bw 
and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration of  Mendoza,  that  how  mueb  soever  the  spirit 
of  the  new  statutes  was  detested  iwi  dreaded,  bo  at- 
tempt was^made  to  obstruct  the  ptttdioatioii  of  them  hf 
amy  fi^t  of  violeo^e  mb^oombiB  wk^eih     Th^  iMgi9-^ 
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tratea  and  principal  inhabUants^  howevery  presented  d«- 
tifttl  addresses  to  the  Tieeroy  and  superiateadaaty  repre- 
senting the  fatal  eonseqnenees  of  enforeing  tbeni«  Hap- 
pily for  ihem  Mendoza^  by  long  residence  in  the  eoun* 
try,  ivas  so  thoroughly  acquainted  vUh  its  state,  that  ho 
knew  what  was  for  its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could 
bear ;  and  SandoTal,  though  new  In  ofiee,  displayed  a 
degree  of  moderation  seMom  possessed  by  persons  jnst 
entering  upon  the  exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  to 
suspend  for  some  time,  the  execution  of  what  was  oflfen*- 
sive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that  a  de- 
putation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  £urq>e  to  lay  be- 
fi>re  the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in 
New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency  and  effects,  but 
they  concurred  wiUi  them  in  supporting  their  sentiments. 
Charies,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  wliose  abilities 
and  integrity  entitled  them  to  decide  concerning  what 
fell  immediately  under  their  own  view,  granted  sueh  a 
relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-established 
the  colony  in  its  f<»mer  tranquility. 

$  LXXIX*  In  Pern  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect 
still  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  so  soon 
dispelled.  The  conquerors  of  Peru^  of  a  rank  much  in** 
ferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexieo  to  the  Spanish 
erown,  fhrther  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  pa- 
rent state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater 
Heense  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers 
in  the  New  World.  Amidst  the  general  subversion  of 
law  and  order,  occasioned  by  two  successive  civil  wars, 
when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himself, 
without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this 
turbulent  spirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To 
men  thus  corrofpted  by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  re- 
gular government^  the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  respeetaMe  court  of  judicature,  would  of 
themselves  have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which 
they  would  have  submitted  with  reluetance.     But  they 
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revolted  vtdi  iadigiiatlon  against  t^e  idea  of  cosiidyiiig 
i^ithla^Ts^  by  whieltthej  weve  stri|iped  at  oaee  of  all 
they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many  yeaf  s  of  service 
and  sufiertng.  As  the  aeeount  of  the  new  laws  spread 
suceessiFely  through  the  different  Settlements^  the  inha^- 
bitants  ran  togetlier^  the  women  in  tearsf  and  th^  jnen 
exelaiming  against  the  injustiee  and  ingratitude  of  their 
sovereign  in  depriving  theni>  unheard  and  uneonvioted^  of 
their  possessions.  <<  Is  tliiSf ''  cried  they^  ^*  the .  recom- 
pense  due  to  persons^  who^  without  public  aif]>  at  their 
own.ei(p«ise»  and  by  their  own  vajour^  have  subjected 
■to  the  crown  of  Castile,  territories  of  such  immense  ex- 
tent and  opulence?  Are  these  the  rewards  bestowed  for 
having  endured  uaparalleled  distress,  for  having  enoou»> 
.tered  every ,  species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their 
country  ?  Whose  merit  is  so  great,  whose  ccmduct  has 
been  so  irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned 
by  some  penal  clause  in  regulations^  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  comprehensive,  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  all  sliould  be  entangled  in  their  snare  ?  Every  Span" 
iard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some  public  office,  and  all, 
without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest  between  tlie  two  rival  chiefs. 
Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  because 
they  had  done  their  duty?  Were  the  latter  to  be  punish- 
ed on  account  of  what  Ijicy  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the  con** 
querorsof  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks 
of  distinction,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of 
providing  for  their  widows  and  children,  and  leave  them 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply  they  c^ 
extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?  We  are  not  able  now,*^ 
continued  they,  '<  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest 
of  more  secure  settlements ;  our  constitutions  debilitat- 
ed with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are 
no  longer  fit  for  active  service;  but  still  we  possess  vi- 
gour sufficient  to  assert  our  just  xights,  and  we  will  not 
tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  us/' 
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^'USSEK.  Vtf  discottrses  bf  this  sort,  uttered  ^ith  re- 
lje>itenee9  and  listened  to  with  itoive^sat  approbation-f 
tli«frpttssi6ns  were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
Ver^  prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures  ;  and  began 
to  hold  eunsirltEitions  in  different  plaees,  how  they  might 
oppose  tile  entrance  of  the  rieeroy  and  judges/  and  pre- 
veftt  not  only  the  exeeutiow  but  the  pronrulgation  of  the 
new  hiwff.*  From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by 
lije  aMresB  of  Yaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with 
hop^s,  that,  as  soon  as  th^  viceroy  and  judges  should  ar- 
rive, and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  rie- 
ihoiistranees,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavour- 
.  ing  to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  df  laws 
which  had  been  framed  without  dne  attention  either  to 
dve  itafte  of  the  eountry,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  dte  peo- 
pled. A  greater  degree  of  acoommodation  to  these,  and 
even  some  eotfeessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were 
tsvw  become  requisite  to  eompose  the  present  ferment, 
mid  to*  sooth  the  Colonists  into  submission,  by  inspiring 
them  with  eonfldtoce  in  their  superiors.  But  without 
profound  discernment,  conciliating  manners,  and  flexi* 
MHty  of  temper,  sutK  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on. 
The  viceroy  possessed  none  Of  these.  Of  all  the  quali- 
ties that  fit  men  ibr  high  command,  he  was  endowed 
only  with  integrity  and  courage ;  the  former  harsh  and 
Hiteomplying,  the  latter  bordering  so  frequently  on 
I'flk^nes^  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his  situation  they  were  de- 
fbets  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he 
fotided  at  Tumbez,*  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  merely  as  an  execntive  officer,  without 
aMy  discretfonatry  power }  and,  regardless  of  whatever  ha 
oftsi^ved  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the  countryj 
h«f  adhered  to  tt^e  letter  of  the  reflations  with  unre- 
lenting rigour.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  pass- 
^,  the  Bfliltives  were  deelktred  to  be  free,  every  persoii 
in  public  offi^  was  deprived  of  bis  land^  and   servants ; 
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and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,  be  wonM 
Bot  suffer  a  single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  earryioghis 
own  bag^gage  in  his  march  towards  Lima.  Amazement 
and  consternation  went  before  him  as  he  apjNPoaehed; 
and  so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  ang« 
tSientingy  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avow^ 
ed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  ntC 
to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  declaration  |ra« 
accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intolerikble^ 
haughtiness  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  an'oganee  and  de^ 
cision  in  discourse,  and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous 
to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  civil  authority  in  high 
respect.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  mi- 
tigatton  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flow- 
ing from  a  spirit  of  disaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion, 
several  persons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  some  put  to 
death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Yaca  de  Castro  was 
arrested,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former 
rank,  and  his  merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  in- 
surrection in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
shnt  up  in  the  common  jail. 

$  LXXXI.  But  however  general  the  indignation  was 
against  such  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  au- 
th(H*ity  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it, 
or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  the 
malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  cre^ 
dit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  efibrts. 
From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regula- 
tions was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person 
able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the  eo^ 
lony.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were 
sent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  com- 
mon protector,  and  offering  to  support  him  in  ih6  at* 
tempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gonzalo,  though 
inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  am- 
bitious, and  of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour 
of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  himself> 
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iwdt  eoatiBuaUj  on  liig  mmd.     Ferdinand  a  state  pri- 
mmer in  Enrope^  the  children  of  the  governor  in  custo- 
dy of  the  Tieeroy^  and  sent  aboard  his  fleets  himself  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  priyate  citizen  in  a  country^ 
fir  the  diseoTcry  and  conquest  of  which   Spain  was  in* 
debted  to  his  family.    These  thoughts  prompted  him  to 
oeek  for  vengeance^  and  to  assert  the  riglits  of  his  fami- 
lyt  of  which  he  now^  considered  himself  as  the  guardian 
and  the  heir.    But  as  no  Spauiard  can  easily  surmount 
that  Ycnciiation  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  in- 
terwoTcn  in  his  f  rame^    the  idea  of  marching  in  arnui 
against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with  horror.    He 
faesitaied  longy  and  was   still  unresolved,  when  the  vjo«> 
leace  of  the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  his  country- 
Bien,  and  the  certainty  of  becoming   soon  a  victim  him* 
self  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  bim  to  quit 
his  residenee  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata^  and  repair'  to 
Cnzco.    All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him»  and 
received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  colony.    In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elected 
him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru, 
to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regulations.  They  empow- . 
ered  him  to  lay  their  remonstrances  before  the  royal  au- 
dience in  Limas  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from .  the 
Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thithier  in  arms.    Un# 
der  sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  the  royal  tipeafinirc,  appointed  officers,  levfed  soldiers, 
oeized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which  Yaca  de  Castro 
had  deposited  in  Oumanga,  and  set  out  for  Uma,  as  if 
he  had  been  advancing  against  a  public  enemy.     Disaf- 
fection having  now  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  being 
anited  under  a  chief  of  such  a  distinguished  name,  many 
persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard ;   and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  op« 
pose  his  progress,  deserted  to  him  in  a  body. 

§  ItXXXII.  Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolu- 
tion had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him.  to  pro* 
ceed  with  almost  certainty  of  success.     T}ie  violence  of 
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Uie  vioeroy/s  admiiiistratioii  ^as  aoi  more  £wrjiiidal|jb  in 
tbe  Spaniards  of  Peru^  than  his  overl^eariDg  haughtir 
ness  was  odious  to  his  associates^  the  judges  of  the  rogr«> 
i4  audienee.  During  their  Toyage  from  Spain  soout 
^mptoms  of  coldness  between  the  yioeroy  and  then 
began  to  iqipear.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  tkio 
exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both  parties  were  s# 
much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from  iur 
terference  of  jurisdiction,  and  contrariety  iii  opinion, 
that  their  mutual  disgust  soon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The 
Judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every  measure,  set  at  li* 
berty  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined,  justified  the  mal- 
contents, and  applauded  their  remonstrances.  At  a  time 
when  both  departments  of  government  should  have  unit;* 
ed  against  the  approaching  enemy,  th^  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  supemrity.  The  judges  at 
length  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and 
abandoned  eve^i  by  his  own  guards,  was  sejased  in  his  pa- 
lace, and  carried  to  a  desert  iskmd  on  the  coasts  to  be 
k^t  there  until  he  could  be  sent  home  to.  Spain. 

$  LXXXIII.  The  judges  in  consequence  of  this,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  exeou- 
tion  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizar** 
ro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whater 
Tcr  he  could  request,  to  dismiss  his  troops,  and  to  re* 
pair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twwty  attendants.  They 
eould  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambitious 
would  tamely  comply  with  this  requisition.  It  was  madC) 
probably,  with  no  such  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a 
decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct;  for  Cepeda,  the 
president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and 
aspiring  lawyer,  seems  to  have  held  a  secret  eorrespour 
dence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already  formed  the  plant 
which  he  afterwards  executed  of  devoting  fainwelf  to  his 
service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  vieeroy,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  judges,  together  with  the  universal  con&aion 
and  warchy  consequent  upon  evente  so  singular  and  m* 
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•Xp^^9  opened  new  ttdTtrtpraapei^ef  to  Pi:iaTiPo,  B0 
B«v  bek^U  ike  suppenus  p^wfBV  viU^a  }ii#  r^fuulu  Nf r 
did  he  want  eoarftgo  to  pu^  on  tawar^  tjto  olye^f 
vliMi  bfrtuiie  presented  to  bi»  TJeiir  $  Cl^^vsyal  tl^e  prowp* 
tor  ef  Us  resoli^iMSt  and  guide  of  al)  )i^  ai^tiops,  ba4 
long  l^xjti  bis  eye  opm  it  aa  lIio  wlj  opd  at  wliieh  Pi^ 
■arrp  ought  to  ain.^  Instead  of  the  inf^^Fi&r  fuoetioa  of 
proeurator  for  the  Spanish  aettleiiiOfits  ia  Pernt  he  open- 
ly demanded  to  bo  golrernor  and  iCapto^-gf^petaji  of  tho 
whole  proirinee>  and  required  the  eoMpt  of  aa^^ea^e  tp 
grant  him  a  oommission  to  that  eflbett  At  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of  lAm^f  wher^tjiero 
was  neither  leader  nor  army  to  oi^ose  him,  sueh  ^  re- 
quest earried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  oomfnand^ 
But  the  judges,  either  from  unwillingness  to  r^linq>iisl| 
power,  -or  from  a  desire  of  preserving  some  atteatii^ii 
to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitole,  about 
complying  with  what  he  demanded.  Carvajal,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched 
into  the  eity  by  night,  seiied  seyeral  officers  of  distiQe<r 
tion  obnoxious  to  Piaarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morniog  the  court  of  audience 
issued  a  e^mmissioii  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing 
^zai9o  goTemor  of  Peru,  with  AiU  powers,  civil  as  wel| 
as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  n^w  dignity.'^' 
$IiXXXiy.  But  amidst  the  disorder  aqd  turbulence 
which  aeeompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of 
government^  the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordir 
nary  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  suoh 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordimirj 
thao  nnexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  saeces^ion.  Pizarro 
had  scarcely  begun  to  exercise  the  pew  powers  with 
which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable  ene«> 
mies  rise  up  to  oppose  him*  The  viceroy  having  been 
put  onboard  a  vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  io 
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ordei^tbatbe  might  be  carried  to  flpam  under  cvstodj 
of  Juan  Alrarezy  one  of  their  own  nnmber ;  at  soon  at 
they  were  out  at  aea»  Alyarez^  either  touched  with  re- 
morse^  or  moved  by  feary  kneeled  down  to  hit  pritoner^ 
declaring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he 
himself^  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  legal  reprcBentative  of  their  soTcre^.*  Nugnex 
Tela  ordered  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  toon  as  he  landed  there^  ercet- 
ed  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  conta* 
gion  of  the  seditious  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuxoo  and 
lima  had  not  reached,  instantly  avowed  their  resolution 
to  support  his  authority.  The  vic^nce  of  Pizarro's  gov* 
ernment,  who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jeal^- 
ottsy  natural  to  usurpers,  and  who  punished  ei^ry  ap- 
pearance  of  disafiection  with  unfoi^iving  severity,  soon 
augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it 
forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for 
refuge*  While  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tum«> 
bez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego  Cen-' 
teno,  a  bold  and  active  officer^  exasperated  by  the  cru- 
elty and  oppression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  eonspirmey  against 
his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  fbr  the  viceroy. 

$LXXXy.  Pizarro,  though  aliu*mcd  with  those  ap- 
pearances of  hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared  to  assert 
the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained,  with  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and 
marched  directly  against  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who 
was  nearest  as  well  as  most  fbrmi^ble.  As  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  mil- 
itary men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were 
to  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  &ce  them,  re- 
treated towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him;  and  in 
that  long  marchy  through  a  wild  mountainous  country. 
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wdWbrtd  hfttMiips  and  eneoimtered  dlflteriUiesy  wUeli  n» 
troops  but  those  acourtomed  to  senre  ift  ▲mmca  could 
hiiTe  endured  of  surniooiited.*  The  Tieeroy  had  scarce* 
Ij  reached  Qoitoy  when  the  ran^guard  of  Pizairo's  for« 
CCS  s^peared,  led  by  Cmryajal^  ivho,  though  near  four* 
sfcore,  ^as  as  hardy  and  aetife  as  any  young  soldier 
under  his  eommand.  Nugnez  Vda  instantly  abandoned 
a  town  incapable  of  dofence»  and  "vrjih  a  rafddity  more 
resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  pro* 
Tinee  of  Popayan.  Pizarro  continued  to  piursue;  but 
ftiding  it  impossible  to  overtake  him  returned  to  Quito* 
Prom  thence  he  de^pi^ohed  Carvajal  to  impose  Centeno* 
who  was  growing  fbrmidable  bi  the  southern  proTinecs 
of  the  empire^  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make 
head  against  the  Ticeroy* 

$LXXXyi.  By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of 
Bcnaleazar,  Nugncz  Tela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Pop^ran.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his  disas- 
ters, the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same  high 
sense  ct  his  own  dignity,  he  rcjjected  with  disdain  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  Aat 
it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could 
be  decided.  With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to 
Quito.  Pizarro,  relying  on  the  superi^  number,  and 
still  more  on  the  disei^ine  and  valour  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced resolutely  to  meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,f  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that 
the  possession  of  a  great  empire,  the  fhtc  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  their  own  future  fortune,  depended  ujion  the 
issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizairo's  veterans  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  regular  and  well-directed  force,  &at 
they  soon  began  to  make  impression  on  their  enemies. 
The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in 

■   •  Sec  Note  XXV.  t  January  18. 


raspeiise^  At  IcmgOk  he  felly  pierde4  v/iih  tlamf  1r<mlM^ 
Mid  the  i^mt  €f  his  followers  faeoiune  generiik  Tbef 
vtere  botly  poPMicd.  His  lietfd  was  eut  e%  adrift  ^aeed 
<m  ike  pvbHe  gibbet  in  ^^to^  nrkich  Pmtrro  entered  kl 
iriinnpb*  The  troops  assembled  by  Centeifo  wefe  di»* 
persed  seen  after  by  €ar?ijal^  and  ho  himtetC  eo]iipel«* 
led  to  fly  to  the  mmmteias,  where  hA  renaiaed  for'  se* 
"veral  iMnthtf  eoncealedinaeave.  Bveryi^erseaiftPenr^ 
f  real  the  frontiers  of  Popa^aa  to  those  ^  ChiU»  submit- 
ted to  Ptaarro  |  and  by  bis  fleets  under  Pedro  de  Bine* 
josa,  lie  liad  not  only  ih6  unrivriled  eonnmind  of  tte 
South  9ea9  bat  had  taicen  ^seuita  of  Paoalaaj  aifd 
plaeed  a  garrlspn  in  Noolbre  de  BieSy-  eft  tihe  opposite 
•kle  of  the  isthainsy  whi^Af  rendenti  him  master  of  the 
only  avenue  of  eommunieation  betwe^  Spaia  and  Peruy 
that  was  used  at  that  pe'rtod« 

$  LXXXYIL  After  this  deeistYe  vie4ei7.  Pusarro  a«d 
his  followers  remained  for  seme  tiaie  at  (^aitoy  aad  dariag 
the  first  transpoils  of  their  exuUatienf  they  ran  iitfto  eve* 
ry  cxeess  of  Ufoentious  indulgedee,  with  tlte  rietoas  spirk 
usual  among  low  adventtti*ers  upon  cfxtraerdittary  sile- 
eess.  But  amidst  this  dissipation^  their  chief  and  hia 
eonlident^  were  obliged  to  turn  tbeu!>  tboaghts  sometimes 
to  what  was  serious,  and  deMbeHiled  wtth  mueb  seliei* 
tude  eonecrnin^  the  part  that  he  ought  noW  to  take* 
Garvajal,  no  less  beftl  ahd  decisive  ia  eoaasel  Uiati  in 
the  ficMy  had  from  tke  beginning  warned  Plzarrd,  that 
in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  Tairi  to 
think  of  holding  a  ndddle  course ;  that  be  must  either 
boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing.  From  the  time 
that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the  govern'mait  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  m^xim  wi^  greater  ear- 
nestness. Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  viotory  at 
Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  ton^  still  mor^ 
peremptory.  «  You  have  usurped  (said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  oeeasien)  tbo  snpifeme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission 
to  the  viceroy.     You  have  marched^  in  hostik  aa^M^j 
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ftgainst  the  royal  standard ;  you  have  attacked  the  re^ 
presenlative  of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated 
Mm,  and  eut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  oTer  a  mon^ 
areh  ^1  foi^ve  such  liisults  on  his  dignity,  or  that  any 
reeoneiliation  with  him  ean  be  eordial  or  sincere.  De« 
pend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another; 
Assume  yourself  the  sovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the 
dominion  of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on 
the  rights  both  of  discovery  and  conquest.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  conse<^ 
qaeniBe  inviolably  to  your  interest  by  liberal  grants  of 
lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting  ranks  of  nobility^ 
and  creating  titles  of  honour  similar  to  those  which  are 
courted  with  so  much  eagerness  in  Bnrope.  By  estab^ 
lisUng  orders  of  kniglit-hood,  with  privileges  and  dis<^ 
tinetions  resembling  those  in  ,8pain,  you  may  bestow  a 
gratifieation  upon  the  ofiioers  in  your  service,  suited  to 
the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  coUntry^ 
men  otilj^  that  you  ought  to  attend ;  endeavour  to  gain 
th6  natives*  By  manning  the  Coya,  or  daughter  of  the 
Sun  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  you  will  induce  the 
Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient 
princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your 
authority.  Thus,  at  the  bead  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  tlie  new  settlers  there,  you  may 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain^  and  repel  with  ease 
any  feeble  force  which  it  ean  send  at  such  a  distance." 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer^  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confidential 
counsellor^  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  exhortations^ 
and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonb- 
trating^  that  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had 
been  raised  to  pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of 
their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights^  but  by  their 
own  aspiring  valour  and  personal  merit. 

^LXXXYIII.  Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both, 

and  could  not  conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 

contemplated  the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view. 

But  happ^y  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  wwlc^  Um  msa 
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possess  that  superior  strengtk  of  mi^df  and  extent  of 
abilities,  ^rhich  are  eapable  of  forming  and  exoeuting 
sneh  daring  schemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplished  ivithout 
crrertuming  the  established  order  of  society,  an4  Tiidat- 
ing  those  maxims  of  dnty  which  men  are  aecnstomed  to 
hold  saered.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's  talents  cir- 
eumseribed  his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  In* 
stead  of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  hia 
Tiews  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  eonfir-* 
mation  of  the  anthority  which  he  now  possessed  ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  be  sent  an  officer  of  diatinetion  thither,  to 
giye  such  a  representation  of  his  eonduct/  and  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  as  might  inAice  the  empetw  and  hi» 
ministers,  either  from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to 
eontinue  him  in  his  present  station* 

$LXXXIX*  While  Fizarro  was  deliberating  with  re- 
wpeei  to  the  part  which  he  should  take,  consnltation» 
were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lesi  4i4ieitude,  eoncemin|; 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-- 
establish the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru,  Though  un- 
acquainted with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to  wloch 
ihe  malcontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
eourt  had  receiyed  an  account  iit  the  insurrection  against 
the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  goTcrnment  by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  so  alarming 
called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  emperor's 
alttlities  and  authority^  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied 
at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conducting  the  war  against 
the  famous  league  of  Smalhahle,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  arduous  enterprises  in  bis  reign,  the  care  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved 
upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles 
had  app<mited  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  Spain 
during  his  absence.  At  first  view,  the  actions  of  Pizar- 
ro  and  bis  adherents  a^eared  so  repugnant  to  the  duty 
of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on  declaring  them  instant* 
ly  to  be.gnilty  of  rebellion^  and  on  prof^eeding  to  punisli 


tbem  widi  exemplary  rigour.  But  i^heH  the  iferTour  of 
tbeir  zeal  and  bidignatioii  began  to  almte^  tanumerable 
obstacles  to  the  exeeutiou  of  thh  iueasure  presented 
themseWes.  The  reteran  bands  of  infantry^  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  Spankh  armies^  were  then  employed 
In  Gefmany.  Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  A 
long  series  of  wars,  in  which  she  had  been  inroked  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  two  sueeessife  iiionarehs,  could 
not  easily  equip,  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  re* 
duce  Pizarro.  To  transport  any  respectable  body  of 
troops  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost 
impossible.  While  Pi^arrp  continued  master  of  the 
South  Sea»  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dies  and  Pa« 
nama  was  imfmiclieable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito 
bj  land  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  pro- 
yince  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of  prodigious  extent^ 
desolate,  unheakhy«  or  inhabiled  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,  would  be  attended  with  unsurmountable  danger 
and  hardships.  The  passage  to  the  South  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  micertain,  and  so 
little  iLnown  in  tiiat  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  coarse  of  nayigatioii 
BO  remote  and  precarious.  Nothing  then  remained  but 
to  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyal« 
ty  had  first  suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  mea-. 
sures  what  could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  mani« 
fest,  from  Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent  his  conduct 
in  a  CeiTourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  re- 
tained sentiments  of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with  some  siich 
concessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might  so  far  revive  among 
his  folfowcrs,  that  they  wonld  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
t^  uphold  Us  usurped  authority. 
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$XCt  The  sueeesSf  boweyer,  of  this  negottotion^  no 
Jess  delioate  than  it  iiras  important^  depended  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  should 
he  eommitted,  After  weighing  with  nmeh  attentioa  the 
comparative  merit  pf  Yarioqs  persont*  the  Spanish  Bii-r 
pisters  fixed  w|th  unanimity  of  ehofce  upon  Pedro  de  h| 
Crasea,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station  than  ihs4  of  coun- 
sellor to  the  Inquisition.  Thougfi  in  no  pidilie  pfficot 
he  had  been  oeeasioiially  employed  by  government  in  af« 
fairs  of  trust  and  oonsequence,  and  ha4  condueted  them 
with  no  les?  skill  than  success ;  disj^aying  a  gentle  and 
insinuatifig  temper,  aocompaqied  with  much  firmness; 
probity,  superipr  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest ;  and 
a  cautious  pireumspection  in  eoficerting  measures,  fol- 
lowed by  ^uch  vigour  in  executing  th^m,  as  is  rarely 
found  \n  alliance  with  the  other,  '4'liese  qualities  mark- 
ed him  put  fpr  the  function  to  which  he  wa^  destinedi, 
The  emperori  to  whom  Gaspa  was  not  unknown,  warmly 
^iq^royed  of  the  ehpicCf  and  communicated  it  to  him  ii^ 
|i  letter  containing  expressions  of  good  will  and  confi- 
dence, no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  lyho  wrote,  thaQ 
to  the  suiyect  who  repeiyed  it.  Gasca^  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitulion,  and  though^ 
from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man^  whp,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  dreaded  the  efiects  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of 
an  unheultby  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  a(;ted,  he  refus- 
ed a  bishopric  which  was  ofiered  to  hijn,  in  ordpr  that  he 
might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified  character; 
he  would  accept  of  no  }iigher  title  than  th^t  of  president 
pf  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  bis  di^arging 
the  duties  pf  that  oflice.  All  he  required  was,  that  the 
e^[pense  ^f  supporting  his  famjly  should  ^e^ef ngred  by 
the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  '"kyifcl  of  peaeo 
with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  withouta|^rBtinue  but 
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a  few  domesticsy  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with 
any  enormous  burden. 

§  XCI.  But  while  he  diseorered  such  disinterested  mo-* 
deration  with  respect  to  whaterer  related  personally  to 
hinofflclf,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a  very  difier- 
ent  tone*  He  insisted^  as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a 
country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  where 
he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  for  new  in- 
structions on  every  emergence ;  and  as  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  his  negotiations  must  depend  upon  the  confidence 
which  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place 
in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  invest- 
ed with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurisdiction  must 
reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes ;  that  he  must  be 
empowered  to  pardon*  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  behaviour  of  different  men  might 
require ;  that  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  malcontents, 
be  might  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by 
force  of  arms^  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
call  for  assistance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America.  These  powers,  though  mani- 
festly conducive  to  the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  ap- 
peared to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be  inalienable  prero- 
gatives of  royalty^  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a 
subject,  and  they  refused  to  grant  them.  But  the  em-^ 
peror's  views  were  more '  enlarged.  As,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  employment,  Gasca  must  be  entrusted  with 
discretionary  power  in  several  points^  and  all  his  efforts 
might  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circumscribed  in  any 
one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly 
satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence, 
Gasca  hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either  mo- 
ney or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion. 
■  $  XCIIf  On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dies,*  he  found 
Herman  Mexiai^  an  officer  of  note;  posted  there,  by  or- 
der of  Pizario^wkh  a  considerable  body  of  meuji  to  pp- 

♦  July  27.  ,>•--     ^ 
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pose  the  landing  of  any  hostfle  forees.  But  Grasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise^  vith  a  tndn  so  little  for- 
midable,  and  ynih  a  title  of  no  saeh  dignity  as  to  excite 
terror,  that  he  was  receiyed  with  itiaeh  req^et.  From 
Nombre  de  Dios  he  advaneed  to  Panama,  and  met  with 
a  similar  reception  from  Hinojosa,  whom  Pizarro  had 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  town,  and  the 
command  of  liis  fleet  stationed  there.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  same  language,  deelariDg  that  he  was  sent  by 
their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minis- 
ter of  vengeance,  that  he  came  to  redress  all  their  griev- 
ances, to  revoke  the  laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  te 
pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  jus- 
tice in  the  government  of  Peru,  His  mild  dep<H*tment, 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  winning  appearance  of  eandonr,  gained 
credit  to  his  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  per- 
son clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of 
a  royal  commission,  began  to  revive  among  men  aceii$«i 
tomed  for  some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable  than 
an  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several 
other  officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasea  ap- 
plied separately,  were  gained  over  to  his  interest,  and 
waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of  declaring  ofen-n 
ly  in  his  favour. 

$  XCIII.  This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  affordedl 
<hem.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Pana- 
ma, though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  aeeonnt 
of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  inf^med  of 
his  offers  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Pern  easy 
concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general  obKviony 
but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  repealing  tho 
obnoxious  laws ;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  Ms 
sovereign's  gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exas- 
perated on  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  eontfnned  in  his 
station  as  governor  in  the  country,  that  h6  instantly  re- 
solved to  (^^se  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to 
prevent  his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there,     Tq  this 
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desperate  r^n^lntiow  he  added  anotheF  highly  prepester^ 
#as.  Mfi  sent  a  aew  depntatioB  to  Spain  to  justiTj  thia 
eooduety  and  tp  insJbtf  in  the  n^ne  oi*  all  the  eommunitiea 
in  Pera,  for  a  confirmation  oS  the  government  to  himself 
daring  life^  aft  the  onl^  means  of  presort ing  tranqoility 
there.  The  persons  entmsted  with  this  strange  eommis- 
9ion,  intimated  the  intention  of  Plzarro  to  the  president^ 
and  required  him,  in  his  name^  to  depart  from  Panama 
and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried  Uiewise  secret  instruc-* 
tions  to  Hinojosa»  directing  him  to  offer  Gasoa  a  present  of 
fiflgr^  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  volantariiy  with 
what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  out  him  off  either  by  assassination  or  poi« 
«on« 

(XCIY.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on 
Pissarro  to  those  wild  measures.  Having  been  once  ae<^ 
customed  to  supreme  eoaunand,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious 
of  his  own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  emperor  stu- 
died only  to  deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  tlie  out* 
rages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no 
less  guilty,  eutcrtaiaed  the  same  apprehensions*  The 
approach  of  Giasca  without  any  military  force  excited  no 
tentn*.  There  were  now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards 
settled  in  P^ru ;  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted  not 
to  muntain  his  own  ind^ndence,  if  the  court  of  Spain 
should  i?efuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew 
not  that  a  spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread 
among  those  whom  he  trusted  most.  Hinojosa,  amaiied 
at  Pizarro^s  precipitate  resolution  of  setting  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  en^peror's  commission,  and  disdaining 
to  be  his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes 
pointed  out  in  his  secret  instructions,  publicly  reeognis- 
^  tho  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
Peni»  The  officeirs  under  his  command  did  the  same. 
S^ch  waS'the  eontagioas  influence  of  the  example,  that 
it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from  Pe- 
ru; and  at  the  time  when  Plzarro  expected  to  hear 
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either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  Us  death,  her 
reeeived  an  account  of  his  being  master  of  the  Heet,  at 
Panama,  and  of  the  tro<^  stationed  ihere« 

$  XCY.  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  nn-t 
expected,  he  openly  prepared  for  war ;  and  in  order  tv 
giye  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  arms,  he  appointed 
the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
CSasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  seduc" 
ed  his  officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  proceed- 
ing in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda,  tiiough  acUng  as 
a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  j^ostitute  tte  dignity  of  his  function  by  finding^ 
Gasca  guilty  of  treason,  and  condemning  him  to  death 
on  that  account.  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as  this  pro^' 
eeeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers, 
with  whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblaace  of  a  legal 
sanction  warranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hostilities  against 
a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  aeeordingly  resorted  from 
every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  eiqpiipped  that  had 
ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

$  XC  YI.  Gasca,  on  liis  part,  perceiving  that  force)  mtist 
be  employed  in  order  to  aceomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  coUectiog  troops  from 
Nicaragua,  Carthagcna,  and  other  settlements  on  the 
.  continent ;  and  wkh  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  consi- 
derable body  or  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of  Peru.*  Their 
appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and  thou^  they 
did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make  any  descent,  they 
did  more  efibctual  service,  by  setting  ashore  in  difierent 
places  persons  who  dispersed  copies  of  the  act  of  gener- 
al indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts ;  and 
who  made  known  every  vrhere  the  pacific  intentions,  as 
well  as  mild  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of 
spreading  this  information  was  wonderful.  All  who  were 
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diMftd^ed  iriOi  Pisano's  Yiolent  adminfalfatioi^  aft  who 
retaioed  any  sentunents  of  fidelity  to  their  sorepeign  be- 
gan  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openlj  deserted  a  eause 
whieh  they  now  deemed  to  be  anjust.  Centeao^  leayiog 
the  eave  in  whieh  he  lay  eoaeealedy  assembled  aboat  if- 
iy  of  bis  former  adherents^  and  with  this  feeble^  half- 
armed  bandy  adraneed  boldly  to  Cuzoo.  By  a  sudden 
attack  in  the  night- time»  in  whieh  he  displayed  no  less 
military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master 
of  that  eapitalf  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five 
hundired  men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banners^  he  had  s^cm  the  eommand  of  a  r^s- 
peetaUe  body  of  troops^ 

$  XCYII.  Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one 
enemy  a^roaehing  by  sea»  and  another  by  land,  at  a 
time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  fai- 
vQur,  was  of  a  s^rit  more  undannted,  and  more  aeeus- 
tomed  to  the  vieissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  discoid 
eerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  ope- 
rations was  the  most  urgent,  he  instantly  set  out  to  op- 
pose him.  Having  provided  horses  for  aU  his  soldiers,  be 
marehed  with  amazing  ra^dity*  But  every  morning  he 
fbuod  his  force  diminished)  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  nighty  and  tliougb  lie  became  sus^rfcious  to 
excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  he  sus- 
pected, the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  oheck- 
ed.  Before  he  got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Uuari- 
na»  near  the  lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  muster  more 
than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  consi- 
dered as  mei|  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might 
depend.  They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  despe- 
rate of  his  followers,  conscious,  like  himself,  of  crimes 
ihr  which  they  eould  hardly  expect  forgiveness,  and 
without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  With 
these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's  troops,* 
thojqih  double  to  hi.<^  own  io  number.    The  royalists  did 
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not  decUfle  the  eonbat.  It  was  itm  most  <>li«tlftato  anl 
Moody  that  had  hitherto  been  fea^tia  Pera.  At  leagth 
tte  hiti'eind  Taloor  of  PisaiNro,  aad  the  rapariority  of 
Carvf^al's  military  takitts,  trianphed  ovor  nuiaber%  and 
obtainod  a  complete  vietory.  The  booty  was  imsMiiaey* 
and  the  treatmeat  of  the  vaiiqaishod  eroel.  3y  this  aig- 
fial  siHseest  the  reputation  of  Pissarro  ¥Fas  ettabUshod, 
and  being  now  deemed  inTiaeible  ia  Uie  fieU>  Us  umj 
ineroased  daily  in  number. 

$  XCTIII.  Bat  events  happened  in  olher  parta  of  P^ra, 
whioh  more  than  eounterbalaneed  the  sfdendld  Tiotaiy 
at  Hnarina.  Plitarro  had  seareely  left  limay  irhen  the 
eltizeiisy  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion^  ereeted  the 
Ipoyal  standard,  and  Aldaaa,  wiQi  a  detachment  of  sol- 
diers from  the  fleets  took  posaession  of  the  town.  Aboul 
the  same  time,  Grasea  landed  at  Tumbez  witti  five  huor 
itted  men.  Eaeouraged  by  his  presenee^  every  aettkmeiM 
in  the  low.eonntry  deelared  fbr  thekiag«  Tl^  situation 
of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfeotly  reversed ;  Oaaeo 
and  the  adjaeent  provibees  were  possessed  hj  Piaarro ; 
idQ  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  southward,  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  prendent.  As  hia 
tnunbers  augmented  fast,  Gasea  advanced  into  the  into- 
fior  part  of  the  eountry.  His  behaviour  stiU  continued 
to  he  gentle  and  unassuming ;  he  expressed  on  every  oo- 
casion^f  his  aMent.wish  of  terminatijig  the  contest  witl^ 
out  Idoodshedtf  More  solicitons  to  reehiim  than  to  pun- 
Isht,  fae  upbraided  no  man  for  past  offences,  but  received 
them  as  a  fhther  receives  penitent  ehttdren  rotuming 
to  a  sense  of  thtsir'  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace,  he 
did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war«  He  a^of  sted 
the  general  rendestvous  of  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
!Sauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cussco.  Tliere  he  remained  Smt 
aome  months,  not  only  that  he  mi^  have  thne  to  nudiie 
another  attempt  towards  an  weommodation  with  Piear* 
ro^  but  that  he  might  train  Us  new  soldiers  to  the  nae 

•See Note  XXVI. 


•f  $arm^  and  Men^om  tbem  im  the  ditcifdine  of  a  eamp, 
Mbre  lie  led  tfiem  agaioal  a  body  of  Yictorieus  ▼eterafta, 
Piurro»  intoxioatBd  with  die  sueeess  whieh  had  hitherta 
aeeoiapaDied  libarms^  aad  elated  with  baying  again  near 
a  Amuiaiid  men  under  his  eommand,  reftt9ed  te  listen  to 
any  tarois«  although  Cepeda»  together  with  several  of 
his  offieersf  and  even  Carvajal  himself*^  gave  it  as  their 
adviee  to  elose  with  the  president's  oSers  of  a  general  in- 
demnity^  and  the  rovoeatioa  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  Gas* 
ea  having  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid  imbru- 
ing his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eountryraen*  began  to 
move  towards  Cueeo,  at  the  head  of  sixtcm  biuidred 
men*! 

$XCIX.  Piaarro,  eonident  of  vietory^  suffisred  tlM 
royalists  to  pass  all  the  rivers  whieh  lie  between  Gua- 
manga  and  Cuseo  without  opposi^n^  and  to  advaneo 
within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  that 
A  defeat  in  such  a  situation  a  srendered  escape  impracti* 
eable  woiM  at  onee  tenninate  the  war.  He  then  marelt* 
ed  oat  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  ehose  his  ground 
and  made  the  disposition  of  the  troops  with  the  diseemr 
ing  eye»  and  prolbuad  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  09t^ 
spiouous  in  all  Us  operatioiis.  As  the  two  armies  m^^ 
ed  forwards  slovirly  to  the  charge,  the  appearanee  of  each 
was  singnlar4  In  that  ef  Pizarro,  composed  of  men  en* 
niched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  oountiy  in 
America,  every  officer^  and  almost  all  the  private  me% 
were  clothed  in  stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroideired 
with  gold  and  silver ;  and  their  horses,  their  arms,  their 
standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  miiknry 
pomp.  That  of  Gasca,  tiumgh  not  so  splendid^  exhibit* 
ed  what  was  no  Jbss  striking.  He  himself,  aeeompani- 
(sd  by  the  arehhishop  of  lima,  the.bislH^  ef  Quito  and 
Cnneo,  aad  a  great  number  of  eeolesiasticfl,  mnrdring 
along  the  lines,  Idessing  the  men,  and  encour^gi^  them 
0  a  resolute  discharge  of  their  4a<y* 

•  See  J^ote  2f XVIL  t  Dec.  29,  \  Ap«a  9. 
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§  C.  Whes  both  arnues  were  jnst  reafy  to  engage^  Ce^ 
peda  set  spun  ^  bis  horse^  galloped  off^  and  stureiidor-. 
ed  bimself  to  the  preddent.  OarcSlasso  de  la  Tega^  and 
other  officers  of  note>  followed  his  exanq^  The  re^ 
▼olt  of  persons  in  sueh  high  rank  sdradc  idl  with  amaze-i. 
mtni.  The  mntoal  eonfidenee  on  which  the  onion  and 
strength  of  armies  depend,  eeased  at  one^.  Dtotrast 
and  consternation  q>read  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  si^ 
lently  slipped  away,  others  direw  down  their  arms,  the 
greatest  number  Went  o^er  to  the  itoyafiets.  Pizarro, 
Carv^al,  and  some  leaders,  employed  authoc^,  threats* 
and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  rain.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  hare  AceiAi 
ed  the  fktc  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed. 
Pizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried  out  in  amaze-r 
ment  to  a  few  oflleers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  Jiim, 
*<  What  pemains  for  us  to  do  ?*'  <*  Let  us  rush,"  replied 
pne  of  them,  <<  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans."  Dejected  with  sneii  a  reverse  of 
fortune*  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly  coun* 
sel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  hb  former  £ame, 
he  sun-endcred  to  one  of  Gasca's  ofifeers.  Carvajal,  en^ 
deavourini;  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and  seized. 

$CJ«  Gasea,  happy  in  this  bloodless  viojtory,  did[uot 
stain  it  with  cruelty,  Pizarro^  Carvajal,  and  a  small 
number  of  the  most  distinguished^or  uotorious  offenders, 
were  punished  capitally^  Pisnrro*  was  beheaded  on  the 
day  after  he  sui^reiidered.  lie  submiUed  to  his  fate  with 
a  composed  dignity,  and  seemed  desirous  to  ^one  by  re- 
pentanee  for  the  ei'imes  which  he  had  committed.  The 
»id  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he 
ofi^red  no  defence.  When  the  sentence  a4judging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  ^  he  carelessly  replied. 
<<  One  can  die  but  once.''  During  the  interval  between 
the  sc^ntctpee  and  exeeutlon,  he  discovered  lio  sign  eidier 
of  remorse  for  tiie  past,  or  of  solieitude  about  the  fu^ 
ture ;  scoffing  at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sar- 
castic Tcin  of  mirth,  with  the  ^me  quickness  of  vepar*. 
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tee  and  gross  ple&santry  as  at  any  oAer  petiod  of  bis 
life,  '  Cepeda^  more  eriminal  tbato  either,  ought  to  hairo 
shared  the  same  fate  $  but  the  merit  of  hawig  deserted 
his  assodates  at  soeh  a  oritieal  momeat,  aad  with  stieli 
deeisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immcdUate  puiiishmeBt^ 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisouer  to  Spain,  and  died 
in  eonfinement. 

In  the  minnte  detail  which  the  contemporary  histori* 
ans  have  given  of  the  civil  dissentions  that  raged  in  Pe« 
ru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten  yeai*s,  many  eir«* 
eum  stances  oceur  so  striking,  and  which  iadieatiB  sueh 
an  uncommon  state  of  manners,  as  to  merit  particular 
attention. 

$  CIL  Though  the  Spaniards  who  firlst  invaded  Peruf 
were  of  the  lowest  order  in  society,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were  persons  of 
desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  diffiirent  leaders  who  eoniended  for 
superiority,  not  one  man  acted  as  a  hin&d  soUjer,  that 
follows  his  standard  for  pay*  Every  adventurer  in  I^ru 
considered  himself  as  a  eonqueror,  entHled,  I^  his  ser^ 
vices,  to  an  establishment  in  that  country  which  had 
been  acquired  by  his  valour.  In  the  contests  between 
the  rival  chiefs,  each  Bhose  his  side  as  he  was  directed 
by  his  own  judgment  or  alIections«  He  joineA  his  com- 
mander as  a  eempanion  of  his  fortune,  and  disdained  to 
degrade  himself  by  receiving  the  wages  4>f  a  mercenary. 
It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to  pre-eminenee  in  office,  or 
nobility  of  birth,  that  most  ^  the  leaders  whom  they 
followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation ;  and  each  ^ 
their  adherents  hoped,  by.  the  same  mean9,  to  <^n  a 
way  for  himself  to  the  possession  of  power  and  wealth. 

$  Cni.  But  4)ifough  the  droops  in  Peru  served,  without 
ally  regular  pay,  they  were  raised  at  immense  eiq^nsCf 
Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  (^Q- 
lent  eenntry,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquireil  in- 
erefible  foree.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  snceess.    Where  all  were  iu- 
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jfcent  on  the  same  objeet,  and  tmdw  the  domialoa  <ftf  Uics- 
same  passtoHy  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaiauig  mtsu^ 
or  of  seeuring  their  attaehmeat.  Ofteers  of  aame  aod 
iofiiieiicey  beddrs  the  promise  of  liitiire  e^aWihmeiits^ 
received  ia  haad  large  gnutoities  from  the  ehkrwith 
iirhora  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro^  in  order  lo  raise 
a  thoasand  mea  advanced  five  hundred  thoasaad  peso9# 
Gasea  expended  in  levying  the  troops  whieh  he  led 
against  Pizanro  aiae  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  dis- 
tribution of  property^  bestowed  as  tfe^  reward  of  servi* 
ees^  was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  aa  the  reeom* 
pense  of  his  perfidy  am!  address*  ia  persnadiag  the  eourt 
of  royal  audience  t0  give  the  sanetlon  of  its  authority  to^ 
the  usurped  jurisdietion  of  Pizarroy  reeeived  a  grant  of 
lands  which  yielded  an  annual  iaeoae  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pesos.  Hinojosa,  whOf  by  hia  early  drfee- 
tion  from  Pjzarro^  and  surrend^  q€  the  fleet  to  Ckiiaea^ 
decided  the  fate  pf  Peru^  obtained  a  district  of  country 
afibrdiog  two  hilfidred  thoasaad  pesos  of  yeariy  value. 
While  such  rewards  were  deidt  o|it  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers, with  more  than  royal  munificeiieey  proportional 
shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

$  CIV.  Such  a  rapM  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
natural  efieets.  It  gate  birth  to^new  wants  and  new  de-* 
sires.  Yeteransy  long  aecustoined  to  hardship-and  toil» 
acquit^  of  a  sudd<m  a  taste  fw  proluse  and  ineoosider* 
iite  dissipation^  and  indulged  in  9JI  the  exeessea  of  miU* 
tary  lieeDtiottsness*  The  dot  of  low  debauchery  occu- 
pied seme;  a  relish  for  expensive  luxuries  spread  among 
others.  The  meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  apd  at  a  time 
when  the  prices  of  horses  10  that  country  were  exwlNi- 
tamif  each  insisted  on  ImfS^  furnished  widi  one  before 
he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
the  fatigue  and  harddtl^  of  service*  tlicry  were  ready  to 
fhce  danger  and  death  with  as  mudi  intrepidity  as  ever  ; 
and  airimated  by  the  hope  of  new  rewards*  they  never 
failed*  on  the  day  of  battle^  to  displhy  all  th^  ancient 
valour. 


$  CV.  Together  widi  their  eotmge,  ihej  retauied  mH 
the  ftreeity  by  wkieh  they  were  originallj  diitiii^EtisheA. 
€itil  iKseerd  never  raged  wkh  a  more  fen  spirit  than 
aDHmg  the  Spaniards  in  Pern.  To  all  die  passions 
whieh  usaally  enTenom  contests  among  eountrymen,  ava^ 
riee  was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmily  more  ranoer- 
ons.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  Tsdnableferfeitares  ex|^eted 
npon  the  death  of  erery  opponent,  shnt  the  door  against 
merey.  To  be  wealthy^  tvas  of  iteelf  snficient  to  expose 
a  man  to  aeevsatioot  or  to  snbjeet  him  to  puniriimeni. 
On  the  sKghlest  suspieions,  Pizarro  eondemned  many  of 
the  mo«t  opulent  iohabiCants  in  Peru  to  death*  Cartas 
jalf  without  searehiag  for  any  pretext  to  Justify  his  ero- 
elty,  eut  off  many  more*  Tlie  number  of  those  who 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  4he  exeontioner^  was  not  maeh 
infmor  to  what  fell  in  the  fidd  ;*  and  the  greater  part 
wa»  oOBdemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

5  CYI*  The  Yiolenee  with  whieh  the  eontendtng  par* 
ties  treated  thwr  opponents  Was  not  aeeompamcd  with 
its  usual  attendants,  attaehmoat  and  fidelity  to  those 
with  whom  they  itt^ed.  The  ties  of  honour^  whieh  ought 
to  be  held  saco^  among  soldiers,  and  the  priaeiple  of 
integrity,  interwoven  as  thorongbly  in  the  Spanish  eba- 
raeter  asin  that  of  any  natioHy  seem  to  have  been  equal- 
ly forgotten.  Even  regard  fodr  deeeney^  and  the  sense 
of  shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  tlieir  dissentions, 
tbtiDre  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in  Pern  who  did  not  aban- 
don the  party  whioh  be  had  ^iginally  espoused,  be- 
tray the  associates  with  whom  be  had  united,  and  vio- 
late the  ongagement»  under  whioh  he  had  come.  The 
vieeroy  Nngnez  Tela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
Cepeda  and  the  other  ju%es  of  the  royal  audienee,  who 
were  bomM  1^  the  duties  of  their  fiinetion  to  have  sup- 
ported liis  authority.  The  ohief  advisers  and  eompanions 
of  Chnwalo  Fiaarro's  reyolt^  were  the  first  to  forsake 
hia^  and  sidnuit  to  his  enemies.    His  fleet  was  given  up 

»  See  Note  XXVIII. 
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to  Grascay  by  the  man  whom  he  had  siB^M  out  among 
Ms  officers  to  entrast  with  that  important  Command. 
On  the  day  that  wa&  to  decide  his  fate^  an  aro^  of  Teter- 
ans^  in  sight  of  the  enemy^  threw  down  their  arms  witii'- 
out  striking  a  blow^  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  of- 
ten eondneted  them  to  yictory*  Instances  of  such  genev- 
al  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  princiides  and  obligations 
l¥hieh  attach  man  to  man>  tuid  bind  them  togedter  in 
social  union,  rarely  oe^ur  in  history*  It  is  only  where 
men  arc  &r  removed  from  the  seat  of  goTemment, 
where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt, 
where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where 
immense  wealdi  may  coyer  the  crimes  by  which  it  is 
acqaired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  die  lerity, 
the  rapaciousness)  the  perfidy  and  corruption' prevalent 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

$Cyi|.  On  the  death  of  Pizan^o,  the  malcontents  in 
cTcry  comer  of  Pern  hdA  down  their  arms^  and  tranquil- 
lity seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established*  But  twd 
▼cry  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occnpy  the  pre- 
sident's attention.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately 
such  employment  for  a  multitude  of  tnrbulent  and  dar- 
ing adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  filled,  as 
might  prevent  them  from  exciting  hew  commotiens* 
The  other,  to  bestow  proper  gratifications  upon  diose 
to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been  indebted  for  bis 
success*  The  former  of  tliese  was  in  some  measure  ac- 
complished, by  appointing  Pedro  de  Taldivia  to  proses- 
cute  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego 
Centeno  t6  undertake  tlie  discovery  of  the  vast  regtons 
bordering  on  the  river  Be  la  IPlata.  The  reputation 
of  those  leaders,  together  with  the  hopcfs  of  acquiring 
wealth,  and  of  rising  to  consequence  in  som<$  unexplored 
country,  alluring  many  of  the  most  indigent  and  dosper^ 
ate  soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  Which  Crusoa 
dreaded. 
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$  CYIU.  The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  diffiealtyt 
and  to  be  adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delieato 
kand.    The  r^artimieiUos,  or  allotments  of  lands  and 
Indians  vrhiek  fell  to  be  distributed,  in  eonsequenee  of 
the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceed* 
ed  two  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly  rent.  Gasoa*  when  now 
absolute  master  of  this  inunense  property,  retained  the 
same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
fessed, and  refused  to  resenre  the  smallest  portion  of  it 
for  himselfl  But  the  number  of  elaimants  was  great;  apd 
whilst  the  vanity  or  avariee  of  every  individual  fixed  the 
value  of  his  own  services,  and  estimated  the  reeompense 
irbieh  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  eaeh 
were  so  extravagant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all. 
Oasea  listened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient 
attention;   and  that  he  might  have  leisure  to    weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  ac- 
curacy, he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a 
single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuz- 
eo.    There  he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to  each  a 
district  of  lands  and  a  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion 
to  his  idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  importance* 
But  that^he  might  get  beymid  the  reach  of  the  fierce 
atorm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  foresaw  would 
burst  oat  on  the  pnblieation  of  his  decree,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it, 
he  set  out  for  Uma,  leavii^  the  instrument  of  partition 
sealed  op,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  semo  days  after 
Ilia  departure. 

$  CIX.  The  ind^atlon  excited  by  publishing  the  de- 
cree of  partition"*^  was  not  less  than  Gasca  bad  expected. 
Vanity,  avarice,,  emalation,  envy,  shame,  rage,  and  all 
the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
■dads  of  men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  interest 
are  deq^y  affected,  conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence. 
It  broke  ont  with  all  the  fury  of  milittu-y  insolence.  Ca- 

*  August  24. 
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lumny^  threats,  and  eurses,  were  poured  OHt  openly  up- 
on the  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratilude,  of 
partiality,  and  of  injustice.  Among  soldiers  prompt  to 
action,  such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been  soon 
followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  be- 
gan to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders^ 
expecting  them  to  stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of  government,  a  time- 
ly check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  s]^rit,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  present. 

§  ex.  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was 
suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  to  sooth  the  malcontents^  by  bestowing 
large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  repartimienUos, 
when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  caressing  and 
flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  security  might  rest 
on  a  foundation  more  stable  than  their  good  affection,  he 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  successors 
in  oflSce,  by  re-establisliing  the  regular  administration 
of  justice  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced 
order  and  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal 
revenue*.  He  issued  regulations  concerning  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  Indians,  well  ealculated  to  protect  them 
from  oppression,  and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Span- 
iards of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour.  Having 
now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca, 
longing  to  return  again  to  a  private  station,  committ^ 
the  government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audionce,  and 
set  out  for  Spain.'N'  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  beeu  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  public  money,  which 
the  economy  and  order  of  his  administration  enabled  him. 
to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

$  CXI.  He  was  received  in  his  native  cou9try  with 
universal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue^ 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  oonspieuous,    Without  army^ 
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or  fleets  or  public  funds ;  urith  a  traiii  so  sknple^  that 
only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equi];^ng 
hiiRj  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  formidable  rebellion.  By 
his  address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those  defects^  and 
seemed  to  create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs. 
He  acquired  such  a  nayal  force,  as  gaye  him  the  com-- 
mand  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope 
with  the  veteran  bands  which  gaye  law  to  Peru.  He 
vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hi- 
therto attended,  and  in  plaoe  of  anarchy  and  usurpation, 
he.  establidied  the  government  of  laws,  and  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  rightful  sovereign.  But  the  prai^  bestowed  on 
his  abilM^  was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  mer- 
ited. ,S^v  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  present- 
ed allurements  which  hsid  seduced  every  person  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  power  there,  he  returned  from  that 
trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  un- 
suspected. After  distributing  among  his  countrymen 
possessions  of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever 
been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or  nation, 
he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large  re- 
cruit to  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by 
petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some  petty  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service. 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit. 
Gasca  was  received  by  him  with  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  esteem,  and  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Palencia,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
tranquility  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country,  hon- 
oured by  his  sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the  tran- 
quility of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  coun- 
try, where  the  authority  of  government  had  been  almost 
forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule, where  they  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  raise  combustion.    Seyeral  successive  insur* 
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reetioBi  desolattd  the  eoontry  for  some  years.  But  as 
Aose^  though  fieree^  were  only  transient  storms,  excited 
rather  by  the  amhitioB  and  turbulenee  of  partieular  men^ 
than  by  general  or  publie  motires,  the  detail  of  them  is 
not  the  object  of  this  history.  These  oommotions  in  Pe- 
TUf  like  eyery  thing  of  extreme  yiolenee  either  in  the 
natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and 
by  carrying  off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  givea 
rise  to  the  diQorders,  they  contributed  in  the  end  to 
strengthen  the  society  which  at  first  they  threatened  to 
destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the 
first  inyaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  ad- 
venturers whom  the  ihme  of  their  success  hflji|^allured 
thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Each  of  the  parties, 
as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  gradually 
cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  spirits,  by 
executing,  proscribing,  or  banishing  their  opponents. 
Men  less  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  indus- 
try, settled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradu- 
ally established  as  firmly  there  as  in  the  other  Spanish 
colonies. 
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ment.  $LXI.  Provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Bio  de  la 
PlatO'-^orlhem  and  southern  division.  $  LXII.  View 
of  thelaUer.  $LXIII.  Other  territories  of  Spainr^ha- 
rien.  $LXIV.  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  §LXV. 
Ven&i^uela.  $  LXVI.  Caracas  and  Cumana.  $  LXVIL 
^ew  Kingdom  of  Granada. 


$  I.  AS  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mex- 
ioo  and  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  America^  a  view  of  their  political 
institutions^  and  a  description  of  their  national  manners, 
will  exhibit  the  human  speeies  to  the  contemplation  of 
intelligent  obsenrers  in  a  rtrj  singular  stage  of  i(s  pro- 
gress.* 

»  See  Note  XXIX: 
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When  eompared  ^ith  other  parts  of  tbe  New  VfcfU, 
Meiieo  and  Peru  may  be  eensidered  as  pdished  statei* 
Instead  of  small^  independent^  hostile  tribes^  stirtig^ing 
for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes^  stranger^  to 
industry  and  arts^  unaequainted  with  subordination^  and 
almost  without  the  a^^ranee  of  regular  goyemm<Nitf 
we  find  countries  of  gre^t  extent  sulge€ied  to  the  do- 
minion of  one  soyereign^  the  inhabitants  eoUected  tiige- 
ther  in  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresi^t  of  rulers  em- 
ployed in  providing  tw  the  maintenanee  and  security  of 
the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  esta- 
blished, the  authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of 
the  arts  essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  ma- 
turity, and  the  dawn  of  such  as  are  ornamental  begin- 
ning to  appear. 

§11.  But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people 
of  the  ancient  continent^  the  inferiority  of  America  in 
improvement  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexi- 
cans nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those 
nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  people 
of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in 
extending  their  dominion  ov^  the  animal  creation  was 
inconsiderable*  The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than 
to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  species  of  small  dogs, 
and  rabbits.  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  rendered  somewhat  more  plentiful 
and  secure,  than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting ; 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more 
robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  minis- 
'  try  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians 
seem  to  have  neglected  tbe  inferiour .  animals,  and  had 
not  rendered  any.  of  them  domestic  except  the  duek ;  but 
they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the  Uama,  an  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a  fbrm  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and 
is  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  sheep.     Under  the 
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proteoiion  of  man^  this  speeiet  mullipliifd  greatly.  Its 
wool  furnished  the  Peravimis  with  clolhingy  its  flesh 
with  food.  It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  biirdeD^ 
and  carried  a  moderate  load  with  mueh  patieaoe  and  do* 
eilky.  It  Was  never  used  for  draught ;  and  the  breed 
being  confiaed  to  the  mountainous  eountiy,  its  senieey 
if  we  may  judge  by  iueidents  that  oeeur  in  the  early 
Spanish  writers^  was  not  very  exteasive  anmng  the  Pe- 
ruvians in  their  original  state^ 

In  traeing  the  liae  by  which  nations  prooeed  towards 
eivilizationy  ^e  discovery  of  the  useful  metals^  and  the 
aequiskion  of  dominion  over  the  animal  creation^  have 
been  marked  as  steps  of  ei^ital  importanee  in  their  pro- 
gress. In  our  oontinenty  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  society  continued  in  that  state  which  is  denomi- 
nated barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  command  over  na- 
ture vdiieh  these  confer^  many  ages  elapse,  before  in- 
dustry becomes  so  regular  as  to  render  subsistence  se« 
cure,  before  the  arts  whidi  supply  the  wants  and  fum-* 
ish  the  accommodations  of  Ufe  are  brought  to  any  con* 
siderable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is 
conceived  of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well-or« 
dered  society.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruviansy  without 
knowledge  of  the  useful  metids,  or  the  aid  of  domestto 
animals,  hdioured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  in  their  highest 
state  of  improvement  their  power  was  so  limited,  and 
their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  con* 
sidered  as  having  advanced  beyond  tite  infancy  of  civil 
life. 

$I1L  After  this  general  observation  concerning  tii« 
most  singular  and  distiogushing  circumstance  in  the 
state  of  both  the  great  empires  in  Amerieay  I  shall  en- 
I  deavour  to  give  suoh  a  view  of  the  eonstitution  and  inte-- 
rior  police  of  each,  as  may  eni^ble  us  to  asoortaio  their 
plaoe  in  the  poUtioal  scale,  to  allot  them  their  proper 
station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World,  ami 
the  poUshed  states  of  the  aneient,  and  to  determine  how 


^  th^  luid  Useii  rfMiVe  the  formery  ai  irell  at  how 
tttfeh  Aey  feU  below  the  latter. 

^  IT.  Mexico  was  first  siilgeeted  to  the  Spanteh  erowa* 
Bat  ear  aequafataaoe  with  ita  kt^s  and  maniiera  is  not^ 
from  that  oireiiaMtase^^  more  eomplele.    What  I  have 
tomarked  eoneeraing  the  defectiTe  and  inaeearate  iafor-^ 
nation  en  whieh  we  must  relj  with  reipeet  to  the  con« 
dition  and  eastoins  of  the  savage  tribes  in  Amerioa^  may 
he  appUed  likewise  to  oar  kn^wie^  of  the  Mexiean 
empire.    Cortes,  and  the  rapaeious  adventurers  who  ae^ 
eompaaltd  him^   had  not  leisure  or  oapaoiQr  to  enrieh 
either  eivit  or  naiural  kistoty  with  new  ebserfatioaBi 
They  nndeMook  their  expedition  in  qaeit  of  one  ofegeet^ 
Md  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  to^farda 
any  othen     Or^  if  during  some  short  interval  of  trao- 
qaillhyy  when  the  oeeupations  of  wai^  oeased>  and  the 
ardour  of  plander  was  suapeaded^  the  institttUons  and 
ikialinei^  of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded^  drew 
their  attention,  the  inquiries  ef  illiterate  soMiers  were 
eondueted  with  so  little  sagacity  Mid  precision,  that  the 
aoconnls  given  by  them  of  the  poliey  and  order  estab^ 
lished  in  the  Mexiean  monarohy  are  superfieiali  eonfus« 
eif  and  inexplicable.    It  is  rather  from  incidents  wUett 
they  relate  occasionally,  than  from  their  own  deductions 
and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people^    The  obscurity 
in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the 
annals  of  Mexieo,  was  augmented  by  the  superstition  of 
those  who  succeeded  them.     A^  the  memory  of  J^st 
events  was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted  on  skins,   on  cotton  eloth,   on  a  kittdof  paste* 
board,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  un« 
able  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  struck  with  their 
ttneouth  fbrms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of  ido-  . 
latry  which  ought  to  be  destroyed/  in  order  t^  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  the  Imlians.    In  obedience  to  an  edict 
issued  by  Joan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the 
first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  aneicat 
vol-  II.  23 
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Mexican  sUty  as  ootild  be  eoUe^ed  vfupe  Mmmiited'  td 
the  flames.  lo  consequenee  of  this  tanatioal  zeal  of  iks 
monks  who  first  Tisk^  New  Spain  (whi^h  their  siieces- 
8ors  soon  began  to^  lameot,)  whatever  kflowledge  of  rer 
mote  events  suefa  rude  momunents  eontaiiiefl  was  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  no  information  remained  e4Mioernin0 
the  aneient  reYoIntiotiB  and  polity  of  the  empire^  but 
what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  firom  some  frtig< 
ments  of  their  historioal  paifttings  thai  esoaped  the  bar- 
barous researches  of  Zummaraga.  From  the  experi- 
enee  of  ail  nations  it  is  maniliMt,  that  the  memory  ol* 
past  transaetions  can  neither  be  long  preserv^d^  nor  be 
transmitted  with  any  fidelity,  by  tradkiom  The  Mexi- 
ean  paintingsy  wbieh  are  su{^posed  to  have  served  us  an- 
nals of  their  empire,  are  few  in  numbeiv  and  of  ambi- 
guous meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uneertaioty  of  thu 
former,  and  the  ebseurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  gteaa 
what  intelligence  can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  ma<» 
terials  scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers*"*^ 

*  In  the  first  edition,  I  observed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occasioned  by  the 
zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they  might  have  con* 
veyed  was  entirely  lost  Every  candid  reader  must  have  per- 
ceived that  the  expression  was  inaccurate  ;  as  in  a  few  lines  af^ 
terwards  I  mention  some  ancient  paintings  to  be  still  extant. 
M.  Clavigero,  not  satisfied  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy, 
which  I  corrected  in  the  subsequent  editions,  labours  to  render 
it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  sentence.  He  reprehends  with  great  asperity 
the  account  which  I  gaye  of  the  scanty  materials  for  writing  the 
ancient  history  of  Mexico*  Vol.  I.  Account  of  Writers,  p. 
XXVI.  Vol.  II.  370.  My  words,  however,  are  almost  the  same 
with  those  of  Torquemada,  who  seems  to  have  been  better  at- 
quainted  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any 
Spanish  author,  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6.  M- 
Clavigero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  an- 
cient paintings  in  almost  the  same  terms  I  have  used ;  and  men- 
lionsy  as  an  additional  reason  of  there  being  so  small  a  number 
of  ancient  painting  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives 
have  become  so  sohcitous  to  presenx  and  conceal  them,  that  it  is 
•^difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of 
them.'*  V<^.  I.  407.  II.  194.  No  point  can  be  more  ascertamed 
than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  Wstorical  paintings  have  been  pre- 
served. Though  several  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  mta 
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^  T.  AcGordjDg  -to  the  aeeowit  of  the  AfexioaDs  them- 
selresy  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their 
et>QDtry»  as  they  relate,  ^ra»  originally  possessed,  rather 
thiEin  peopled,  by  small  indepeadent  tribes,  ivhose  mode 
of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the  rudest  sa- 
vages wbieh  we  have  described*  Bujt  about  a  period  eor- 
responding  to  the  begiflning  of  the  (eath  ocntury  in  the 
Christian  era,  several  tribes  moved  ia  sitoeessive  migra* 
tfons  from  unknowii  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 
west, and  settled  in  diflfereat  provinces  of  Jinahuac,  the 
ancient  name  of  New  Spcrio.  These,  mwee  eivjlized  than 
the  original  inliabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts 
of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  comnM^neement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexieans,  a  people  more 
polished  than  any  of  the  former,  advaaecd  from  the  bor- 
4ler  of  the  Californian  Gnlf^  and  took  possession  of  the 

the  antk^uities  of  the  Misxican  empire,  no  cngraviiigs  from 
Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept those  by  Purchas,  Gemelli  Carreri,  and  I-iorenzana.  It 
scfibrds  me  some  satisfection,  that  in  the  course  of  my  research- 
es, I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintings 
which  were  unknown  to  former  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I 
published  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  art  of 
painting.  1  cannot  conjecture  what  could  induce  M.  Clavigero 
to  express  some  dissatisfaction  with  me  for  having  published 
it  without  the  same  colours  it  has  in  the  original  painting,  p. 
XXIX.  He  might  hare  recollected,  that  iidthcr  Purchas,  nor 
Gemelli  Carreri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour 
the  prbts  which  they  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been 
censured  on  that  account.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  though 
the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the  Imperial  Library  are  remark- 
ably bright,  they  are  laid  on  without  art,  and  without  «  any  of 
that  regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective," 
which  M.  Clavigero  requires.  Vol.  H.  378.  If  die  public  express 
any  desire  to  have  the  seven  paintingp  still  in  my.possession  en- 
graved, I  am  ready  to  conmiunicate  them.  The  print  published 
by  Gemelli  Carreri  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when 
they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built  the  capital  * 
of  their  empire,  Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.  is  the  most  fin- 
ished monument  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet 
a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will  satisfy  every  one,  that  the  an- 
nals of  a  nation  conve>  ed  in  this  manner  must  be  very  meagre 
aod  imperfect, 
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^aias  n^i^^^^^  ^  thegreat  Mie  mar  the  centre  of  die 
eMBtry.  After  reaMiog  ihtw  abral  fifty  yearsf  tliey 
Ibunded  a  ^WBf  mee  4istiagaHhed  by  tlie  name  of  JKea?* 
ie^Ty  iH^hioh  from  humble  b^pimungs  smd  grew  to  be  the 
most  eensiderable  eity  in  die  New  World.  Tlj^e  Mexi> 
easfi»  long  after  ihey  were  esteblished  in  their  new  poe* 
sessions,  eontinued^  like  otkor  inartiai  tribes  in  Amenk 
ea,  unae^nainted  with  regal  dominiony  and  were  goyem-r 
ed  in  peaee,  and  eondueted  in  war^  by  aneh  as  were  en-^ 
titled  to  pre-endnenee  by  their  wisdom  or  their  talolir, 
Pat  among  thems  as  in  other  gtates  whose  power  and 
territories  beeome  ei^nsive,  the  supreme  authority  cen- 
tred ^  last  in  a  single  person ;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
ttnde^  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 
pinth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexieaii 
seeptrc,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election* 

$  yi.  Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  con-r 
ecrnfng  the  progress  of  their  own  empire.  According 
to  this,  it9  duf^ition  was  very  short,  From  the  first  mi- 
gration of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  recl^on  little  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  From  tl^e  establishment  of 
monarchial  goyeramentf  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
^rears,  according  to  one  account,  or  a  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-seven, according  to  another  computation,  had  elapsr 
ed.  If,  on  one  hands  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to 
have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  an4  to  have  subsisted  dur- 
ing such  a  length  of  t|me  as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  its 
civilization  would  ns^turally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how,  ami»ng  a  peopie  who  possessed 
the  art  of  recording  events  by  pictures,  and  who  con- 
sidescd  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  national  education,^ 
to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the 
knowled^  of  past  transactions  should  be  so  slender  and 
limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  sys- 
tem with  respect  to  fhe  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  Icfs  difficult  to  ^coowit  either  for  that  improved  state 
of  society,  or  for  th^  e:K(ens4Te  dopiinion  tp  which  their 
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fmpire  bad  attalBed,  irhen  first  yMted  by  the  Spaniards. 
Tbe  infkiiey  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  e? en  vrhen  every 
etronmstanee  is  fkvourable  to  their  progress,  they  ad> 
ranee  so  slowly  towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  po« 
liey^  that  the  reeent  origin  of  the  Mexieans  seem  to  be 
a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  the  splen- 
did deseriptions  wUeh  have  been  given  of  their  govern^ 
ment  and  manners. 

$  YII.  But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  eonjeetores  that  his<» 
tory  deoides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  eharaeter  of  na- 
tions. It  produees  faets  as  the  foundation  of  ev^ry  judg- 
ment whieh  it  ventures  to  pronounee.  In  eoUeeting  those 
which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  inquiry, 
some  oeenr  that  suggest  an  idea  of  eonsiderable  progress 
in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  others  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  bad  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  savi^  tribes  around  it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he 
may  determine  on  whieh  side  the  evidence  preponder- 
ates. 

§  Vni.  In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private 
property  was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in 
Its  full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  we  have 
leen,  that  the  id^a  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known ;  and 
that  among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill-deflned. 
But  in  Mexico^  where  agriculture  and  industry  had 
made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in 
land  and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.  Both  might 
be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  sale  or  bar- 
ter ^  both  might  descend  by  inheritance.  Every  per- 
son who  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures. 
Some  possessed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  deseended  to  their 
beirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived 
from  tile  ofitce  or  dignity  whi^  they  enjoyed ;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  the  lost  possession  of  the  former. 
JhO^  tiiese  modes  of  otoupyfng  land  were  deemed  noble« 
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nn6  peeuliar  to  eidzens  of  the  bigliest  class.  Tlic  ten- 
rwe,  by  whieh  the  gr^at  body  of  the  people  held  their 
property,  wa«  very  different.  In  every  district  ft  eertain 
quantity  of  land  was  measured  out  in  proportion  to  the 
Mumber  of  families.  This  nirai  cultivated  by  the  joint 
labour  of  the  whole  j  its  produce  i^as  dqHMited  In  a 
common  storehouse,  and  divided  among  them  aceording, 
^  to  their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Ool- 
fullee,  or  associations,  could  not  alienate  th^ir  share  of 
the  common  estate  ;  it  was  an  indivisible  permanent  pro- 
perty destined  for  the  support  of  their  families.  In  con^ 
sequence  of  this  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  state^ 
ever}'  man  had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  was  connected  with  the  publie  se* 
eurity.  i 

^rS.  Another  striking  cireumstanee,  which  distin- 
guishes the  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  Amer- 
ica we  hate  already  descritied^  is  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  its  cities.  Mliile  society  continues  in  a  rude 
state,  the  wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so 
Uttle  in  need  of  mutual  assistence,  that  their  inducc- 
Hients  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble.  Their 
industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot 
secure  subsistence  for  any  considerable  number  of  fami- 
lies settled  in  one  spot.  They  live  dispersed,  at  tliis 
period,  from  choice  as  well  as  from  necessity,  or  attlic 
utmost  assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border 
of  some  pl^iin  left  open  by  nature,  or  cleared  by  their 
own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  whieh 
iliey  were  hitherto  acquainted,  were  astonished  on  en^ 
tering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  residing  in  towns 
of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe.  In  the 
first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempo- 
alla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to 
the  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country.  When, 
afterwards,  they  v^ed  iip  succession  T|[dseala|  QholulaA. 
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Tacuba,  Tezeuco^  and  Mexieo  itself,  tkeir  ami^einettt 
iitereased  so  macb>  that  it  led  them  te  eonvey  ideas  of 
their  magmtude  and  populousness  borderiDg  on  \vhat  is 
ineredihle.  Even  wfaeit  there  is  leisure  for  observation^ 
and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  eonjeetural  e^H* 
mates  of  the  number  of  people  in  eities  aire  extremely 
loose,  and  nsually  mnch  exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprise 
ing>  then,  that  Cortes  and. his  companions,  Uttleaceus^ 
tomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfuUy  tempted  to 
magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  diseo« 
Tories  and  conquests,  ^ould  have  been  betrayed  into 
this  common  erroir,  and  have  raised  their  descriptitoa 
considerably  above  truth.  For  this  reason,  some  consi- 
derable abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  ealeula- 
tions  of  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  ci* 
ties,  and  "we  inay  fix  the  standard  of  their  population 
much  loiver  than  they  have  done ;  but  still  they  will  ap- 
pear to  be  cities  of  such  consequenoe,  as  are  not  be  found 
but  among  people  ivho  have  made  some  considerable  pro^ 
gross  in  the  arts  of  social  life;'*!'  From  their  accounts, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

$  X.  The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Me^ci- 
cans  is  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so 
simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all, 
to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The 
savage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  liis  hut, 
and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any 
hand  more  skilful  than  his  owm  Time  must  have  aug- 
mented the  wants  of  m^n,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity, 
before  the  productions  of  art  became  so  complicated  in 
their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  par- 
ticular course  of  education  was  requisite  towards  form- 
ing the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  work- 

•  Sec  Note  XXX. 


mansliip^  In  proportkm  as  reftnement  fpreads^  tke  dUM 
tinetion  of  profeMiaos  ineretisesy  and  they  bnuieh  out 
iata  more  nnmerons  and  minute  sub^Tisions.  Among 
the  Mexieanflf  this  separation  of  the  arts  neeessary  in 
liie  had  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  fune- 
tions  of  the  ma8on>  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the 
pnintert  and  of  several  other  crafts^  were  carried  on  by 
dUTerent  persons*  Eaeh  was  regularly  instructed  in  hit 
oalUng*  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  confined ;  and  by 
assiduous  application  to  one  objeety  together  with  the 
^Fsevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans^  their  arti« 
MM  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in 
work,  fiir  beyond  what  eould  have  been  expected  from 
the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their  various  pro* 
duetions  were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  ex* 
change  of  them  in  the  stated  markets  heM  in  the  eitiesf 
not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  suj^Iied^  in  such  or- 
derly intercourse  as  characterises  an  improved  state  of 
soeietyy  but  their  industry  was  daily  rende^red  persever* 
ing  and  inventive* 

$  XL  The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mex* 
lean  em^re  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  atten- 
tion* In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  in  America,  wo 
observed,  that  consciousness  of  equality  and  impatience 
of  subosdination,  are  sentiments  natural  to  naan  in  the 
infancy  of  civil  life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a 
superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is 
but'little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty, the  diffcrcQce  in  condition  resulting  from  the  ine- 
quality of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre- 
eminence ;  it  is  only  by  personal  merit  and  accomplish*^ 
ments  that  distinction  can  be  acquired.  The  form  of 
Boeiety  was  very  difierent  among  the  Mexicans.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state^ 
A  conriderable  number,  known  by  the  name  of  Jttayc* 
ques,  neariy  resembling  in  condition  those  peasants  who^ 
unldler  various  denominations,  were  considered,  during 
the  prevalence  of  tke  feudal  system,  as  instruments  of 


tekorn*  attftiihed  to  the  soil.     The  JVagejui  owSA  w^ 
change  their  place  of  residence   without  peraiisBioQ  of 
the  superior  on  whom  they  depended.    They  were  c<m* 
▼eyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  set* 
lied,  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  and  were  boond 
to  cultivate  th^  ground^  and  to  perform  sctcouI  kinds  of 
•ervile  work.    Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  forn 
of  subjection,  that  of  doml^stic  servitude,  and  felt  the 
utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state.    Their  condition 
was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  livfe»  deemed  to  be  of 
so  little  value,  that  a  per^n  who  killed  one  of  these 
slaves  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment;  Even  those 
considered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  tiieir  haughty 
lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.    The  nobles,  po8« 
sessed  of  ample  territories^  were  divided  into  tarioud 
classes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  be- 
longed.    Some  of  these  titles,  like  their  lands,  descend- 
ed from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succesfiioui     Others 
were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during 
life  as  marks  of  personal  distinction.   The  monarch,  exr 
alted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power,   and  supreme 
dignity.    Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely 
Established,  in  a  line  of  regular  subordination,  reaching 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  eonununi- 
ty.     Each  of  these  kncwwhat  he  could  claims  and  what 
he  owed.    The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  weai*  a 
dress  of  the  dame  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in   houses  of  i| 
form  similar  to  those  of  the  nobles,  accosted  them. with 
the  utmost  submissive  reverence;      In  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign^  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face.   The.  nobles  themselves^ 
when  admitted  to  an  audience  of  their!  sovereign,  enter- 
ed  barefooted,  in  mean   garments,  and,  as  his  slayeSf, 
^id  him  homage  ^preaching  to  adoration.    This  res- 
pect due  from  inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank, 
was  prescribed  with  such  ceremonious,  accuracy,  that  it 
incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced  its  ge- 
nius and  idiom.    The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  io  ex- 
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pi^ssiMg  of  reyerence  and  courtet^.  Tke  stib  and  Wf^ 
pellationsy  used  in  the  iDtereourse  between  equals^  wooU 
have  been  so  unbeeoniing  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower 
^here^  when  be  aoeosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  as  to 
be  deemed  an  insult*  It  is  only  in  soeietiest  whieh  time 
and  the  institution  of  regular  goyernment  haye  moulded 
into  form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
Kpeninto  diflferent  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  yarious  rights. 

$XII.  The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans*  thus  familiarised 
and  bended  to  subordinadony  was  prepared  for  submit* 
ting  to  monarchial  goyernment.    But  the  descriptions  of 
t^e^r  policy  and  laws^  by  the  Spi^ii^rds  who  oyerturned 
them^  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory^  that  it  is  dif- 
iUiilt  to  delineate  the  form  of  their  constitution  with  any 
precision.     Sometimes  they  represent  the  mouarchs  of 
Bf  exieo  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  pleasure, 
with  respect  to  eyery  operation  of  the  state.      On  other 
^masions,  we  diseoyer  the  traces  of  establilshed  customs 
and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
ihe  erawn,  and  we  meet  with  rights  wid  priyileges  of 
ihe  nobles  whieh  seem  to  be  ojqposed  as  barriers  against 
Its  eaoroaehments.      This  aj^aranee  of  in^eonsistency 
has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  innoyations  of  M onte> 
snma  upon  the  Mexican  poUey.    His  aspiring  ambition 
subyerted  the  original  system  of  government,  and  intro* 
Aieed  a  pure  despotism.     He  disregarded  the  ancient 
laws,  yklated  the  privileges  held  most  sacred,  and  re- 
dnced  his  sul^ieets  of  eveiy  order  to  the  level  of  slaves. 
The  ohiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the 
y^Aie  with  such  reluctance,  that,   from  impatience  to 
ihahe  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights,  many 
tf  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  ^ 
foreign  power  against  their  domestic  ^pressor.     It  is 
not  then  nnder  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,   but  under 
tile  goyernment  of  his  predecessors^  that  we  can  disco^ 
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ver  what  was  the  original  form  and  geaks  tf  Mexican 
polioy*  Fr^m  the  fooadation  of  the  monarehy  to  the 
eleotion  of  Hontesuma^  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with 
little  Tariatioh.  That  hody  of  eitizens^  whieh  may  be 
distinguished  by  tho  name  of  nobility^  formed  the  ehlef 
and  most  respeetaUe  order  in  the  state.  They  were  cC 
▼arlous  ranks^  as  has  been  already  obserred,  and  theitr 
honours  were  acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  ilmii- 
ners.  Their  number  seems  to  have  been  great.  AceorA- 
ing  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention 
what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  fliii^ 
ty  of  this  order^  each  of  whom  had  in  his  territorieb 
idlM>ut  a  hundred  thousand  people^  and  subordinate  to 
these,  there  were,  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  low- 
er class.  The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Te^ 
zeueo  and  Taenba  were  hardly  inferiour  in  extent  ta 
those  of  the  Mexican  monarch.  Each  of  these  possess- 
ed complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  leyled  taxes 
from  their  own  vassals.  But  all  followed  the  standard 
of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a  number  of  men  in  pro- 
portion to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid  tribute 
to  its  monaroh  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  MexicMi  constitu- 
tion, an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form, 
rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three  distinguishing; 
characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost  independent 
authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of 
sttlyeetion,  ai»d  a  king  entrusted  with  the  executive  pow** 
er  of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and  prindples  seeni  to  have 
operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
ancient.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extreme^ 
limited.  Ail  real  and  effective  authority  wai  retahted 
1^  the  Mexican  ooU^  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  Aa* 
dow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jealous  te  ei:faess  of 
their  own  r^ts^  they  gaarded  with  the  most  vi^Iaift 
anjuety  i^ott  the  enetoaehuenta  of  thel^  severeign. 
Bj  a  fuadamontal  law  ef  the  empins  it  was  provided 
that  the  ling  skMld  net  dMornitt  ^mieefniiig  imy  pein< 
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ef  geoeral  imporiancey  vithoat  the  approbation  of  a 
eouneil  coinp<»e4  of  the  prime  nobility.  Unless  he  ob- 
tained tbeir  consent,  he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in 
var,  nor  conld  be  diqiose  of  the  most  considerable  branch 
of  the,  public  rcTeniie  at  pleasure  |  it  was  appropriated 
to  certain  purposes  from  which  it  could  not  be  diTcrted 
by  the  regal  authority  alone*  In  order  to  secure  full  et* 
feet  to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the  Mexican  no- 
bles did  not  permit  their  crown  to  descend  by  inherit* 
ance,  Imt  disposed  of  it  by  election.  Hie  right  of  elec- 
tion seems  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  six 
electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeueo  and  Tacuba 
were  always  two.  From  respect  for  the  family  of  their 
xuonarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally  upon  some  person 
^rung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  pei'petually 
engf^ed  in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of 
birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  me- 
rit were  often  preferred  to  those  who  were  nearer  the 
th^ne  in  direct  descent.  To  this  maxim  in  their  policy, 
the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession 
of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a 
phort  period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power  which 
it  bad  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 

$Xm.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  mon- 
archs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  authority 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  govem- 
inent  augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Span- 
iards beheld  it  5  and  struck  with  the  ^pearanee  of  Mon- 
tezuma^s  ^ourt,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attend- 
ants,  the  order,  the  silence,  and  the  reverence  wifli 
which  they  served  him ;  the  extent  of  his  royal  mansion^ 
the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers, 
and  the  ostentation  with  which  hii  gnmdenr  wbs  dis- 
playH  whenever  U  pemiitted  his  sni^oelto  to  behold 
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hiniy  seem  to  resemble  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the  simplicity  ofAe  in- 
fknt  states  of  <he  New  World.  ' 

§  XIV.  Bot  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  Of  r^tfty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power  j  ^ey 
manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  rcjgttfair^ 
ity  with  which  they  conducted  the  internal  admiftiMru^ 
lion  and  police  of  their  dominions*  Complete  JuHsfflc^ 
tion,  civil  as  well  as  criminal)  over  its  own  ilkikii^dblfce 
vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were  appOtM* 
ed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  tli^  'Ii6; 
count  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  ma^ims^  ilttd  ' 
laws  upon  which  they  founded  thoir  decisions  With  re* 
speet  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  pubiiriiment 
•f  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican 'tdtti<^ 
pire  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  What 
takes  place  in  societies  highly  civilized* 

§  XV*  Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
government,  was  no  less  sagacious*  Taxes  were  laii4 
upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon 
commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbi- 
trary or  unequal*  They  were  imposed  according  to  es- 
tablished rules,  and  each  knew  what  share  of  the  com- 
mon bmnlen  he  had  to  bear*  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not 
only  the  natural  productions  of  all  the  difierent  provin- 
ces in  the  empire,  but  every  species  of  manu&cture, 
and  every  worit  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses*  From  thode  the  emperor  sup- 
plied his  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his 
army  during  the  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  and  or- 
naments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  posses- 
0lttg  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the 
performance  of  various  services.  By  their  stated  labour 
tbe  enmn  iMds  were  ctiltlvated,  public  works  were  car- 
ried on,  and  the  vtoious  houses  belonging  %o  t^e  emper- 
or were  built  and  kept  in  repiUr.* 
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§  XYI.  The  ii^proved  state  of  government  among  tho 
Mexicans  is  eonspieuottBy  not  only  in  points  essential  to 
the  being  of  a  well  ordered  society^  but  in  several  regu* 
lations  of  inferior  eonsequenoe  v/iih  respect  to  poliee« 
The  institution  inrhieh  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  pub* 
lie  Muriers,  stationed  at  proper  intervalsf  to  eoavey  in* 
telligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  wa9 
a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom 
of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of  the  capital 
tiij  in  a  lalie,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  oausevrays  of 
great  length,  which  served  as  avenues  to  it  from  differ* 
ent  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenoi^ 
ty  than  labour,  seem  to  have  been  an  idea  that  could 
not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized  people.  The 
same  observation  may  be  applied  (o  the  strueture  of  the 
fiqoeduets,  or  conduits  by  wliich  they  conveyed  a  stream 
bf  fresh  water,  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the 
pity,  along  one  of  the  causeways.^  The  appointment  of  a 
number  of  persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  li^t  them  hj 
fires  kindled  in  difierent  places,  and  to  patrole  as  watch*' 
men  during  the  night,  discovers  a  degree  of  attention 
which  even  polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

^  XYII.  The  progress  of  the  M ex|efuis  in  various  artsj 
is  considered  as  the  most  decisive  proqf  of  their  superior 
l^efinoment.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  aufhors,  de- 
scribe  this  with  rapture,  and  maiiUain,  that  the  most 
celebrated  European  artists  could  not  surpass  or  even 
equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  workmaasbipt 
They  represaoted  men,  animals,  and  other  otjeets,  by 
such  a  disposition  <if  various  coloured  fisatbers,  as  is  said 
ta  have  produced  all  the  eflfeets  of  light  and  shade,  and 
to  have  imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy*  Their 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  described  to  be 
of  a  fabrie  no  less  curious.  But  in  farming  any  ideo» 
firom  general  descriptions^  eonoeromg  the  4late  of  arit 
among  nations  imperfeotly  poUshedA  we  are  eaitremdty 

•  See  Note  XXJ^IIL 
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readj  to  err.  In  examiuiog  11m  works  of  people  wboao 
advanees  in  improvement  are  neaiij  the  same  iriAli  omr 
own^  we  view  them  with  a  c^tieal^  and  often  with  a 
jealous  eye.  Whereas^  when  eonseious  of  our  own  su- 
periority, we  surrey  the  arts  of  nations  eomparatirely 
rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  executed  by  them  un- 
der suoh  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of 
our  admiration,  are  apt  to  represent  them  as  produc- 
tions more  finished  than  they  really  are.  To  the  influ- 
enoe  of  this  illusion,  without  supposing  any  intention  to 
deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of  some  Span- 
ish authors,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  deseriptions,  but  from  eonsidw^ 
ing  such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still  preserved, 
that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  degree  of  merit. 
As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charies  V.  the  most 
curious  productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were 
eoUected  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  first  pillaged  the 
empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,  the  remains 
of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Peruvians.  Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers, 
in  Imitation  of  painting,  be  still  extant  in  SpMu,  I  have 
not  learned ;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common 
Hfe,  are  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural 
and  artificial  productions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  taste  I  can  refy,  that  these  boasted  efforts  of 
their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of  common  objects, 
or  very  coarse  images  of  the  human  and  some  other 
forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety.*  The  justneao 
of  these  ebservations  Is  ednfirmed  by  inspecting  the  wood- 
en prints  and  eo^ier-plates  of  their  paintings,  which 
have  been  published  by  various  authors.  In  them  every 
figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every 
representation  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rudo 

♦  Sec  Note  XXXIV. 
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and  awkward*'*!'  The  hardest  Egyptian  st^U,  stiff  and 
imperfect  as  it  was^  is  more  elegant.  The  scrawls  of 
children  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

•  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  wluch  M.  Clavigero 
makes  his  strictures  upon  my  History  of  America,  I  shall  pub- 
lish his  remarks  upon  this  passage.  «  Thus  for  Robertson ;  to 
**  whom  wc  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
« that  those  rude  works  were  really  Mexican ;  secondly,  That 
«  neither  do  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment 
^  he  confides,  may  be  persons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we 
«  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts  frequently  to  the  testimo* 
<«  ny  of  Gage,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors,  who 
«  are  entirely  undeserving  of  credit ;  thirdly,  It  is  more  proba- 
«  ble  that  the  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judg- 
*<es  to  be  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican."  Vol.  II.  391. 
When  an  author,  not  entirely  destitute  of  integrity  or  discern- 
ment, and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character, 
asserts  that  he  received  his  information  concerning  any  parti- 
cular point  from  persons  ^  on  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  can 
rely,"  a  very  slender  degree  of  candour,  one  should  think, 
might  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  does  not  endeavour 
to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  My  informadon  concenung  the  Mexican 
works  of  art  which  are  deposited  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabinet^ 
was  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary from  the  court  oi  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  from 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  embassy ;  and  it  was 
upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour,  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  to  he  of  Oriental  fabric.  As  they  were  both 
at  Madrid  in  their  public  character  when  the  first  ecUtion  of  the 
History  of  America  was  published,  I  thought  it  improper  at 
that  time  to  mention  their  names.  Did  their  decision  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning  a  point  of 
fActj  stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce  the  evi- 
dence of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who,  in  describing  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  contsdns  «  specimens  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensils,  vases,  etc.  in  eartbeu-ware\ 
wretched  both  in  taste  and  execution."  Oilbn's  Travels  through 
Spain,  p.  77.  As  Gage  composed  his  Survey  qf  JWa;  Sfiain 
with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  I  have  paid 
little  regard  to  his  testimony  with  respect  to  points  relating  to' 
religion.  But  as  he  resided  in  several  provinces  in  New  Spain, 
which  travellers  seldom  visit,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  observed 
their  manners  and  laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed 
mpelf  of  his  information  with  respect  to  matters  where  religi- 
ous opimon  could  have  little  influence.  Correal  I  have  seldom 
quoted,  and  never  rested  upon  his  evidence  alope.  The  staticm 
in  which  Ibagnez  was  employed  in  America,  as  wel^  as  the  credit 
given  to  his  veracity  by  printing  his  Regno  Jesuitico  among  the 
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But  however  low  the  Mexiean  paintifigs  may  be  rank* 
ed)  when  viewed  merely  as  works,  of  art,  a  very  differ* 
eot  station  belongs  to  them,  when  considered  as  the  re* 
•ords  of  their  eountry,  as  historieal  monuments  of  its 
policy  and  transactions ;  and  they  become  curious  a$ 
well  as  interesting  objects  of  attention*  TheBoMest^ 
and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human  Ingenuity 
can  boasty  is  that  of  writing.  But  the  first  essays  of 
this  art,  which  hkth  contributed  more  than  all  others  to 
the  improvement  of  the  species,  were  very  rude,  and  it 
advanced  towards  perfection  slo\dy,  and  by  a  gradual 
progression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wish*> 
ed  to  transmit  some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  sue* 
oeediag  ages ;  when  the  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their 
sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  account  of 
h|s  beneficent  deeds  to  postcfrity;  the  first  method  of 
aceom[di8hiBg  this,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
them,  was  to  delineate,  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
tgures  representing  the  action  of  which  they  were  soli* 
eitotts  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  ve- 
ry properly  been  called  picture-writing,  we  find  traces 
among  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America. 
When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree 
of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some 
uncouth  figures  which  represent  the  order  of  his  march, 
the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  at* 
tacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home* 
To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  sootheflr 
himself  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  shall  receive 
praise  from,  the  warriors  of  future  times. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage 
countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  con- 
sidered as  works  of  compontion  and  design.  Tliey  were 
not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of  re- 
cording transactions,  than  that  of  d^ioating  the  objects 

large  collection  of  documents  published  (as  I  believe  by  autho- 
rity) at  Madrid^   A.  D,  1767,  justifies  me  for  appealing  tQ  his 
authority. 
vol.  n.  26 
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ivhich  they  wished  to  represent.  But  they  could  exhiUt 
a  more  complex  series  of  events  in  progressire  order, 
and  describe^  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  king^^s  reign  from  his  accession  to  ki9 
deadi ;  the  progress  of  an  infant's  education  from  its 
hirth  until  it  attains  to  the  years  of  maturtty  ^  the  dif- 
ferent recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred 
upon  warriors,  in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  thejr 
had  performed.  Some  singular  speeimens  of  this  pic* 
ture-writing  have  been  preserved,  which  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought 
from  the  Xew  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  was 
published  by  Purchas  in  sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monar^bs.  The  second  is 
a  tribute-roll,  representing  what  each  conquered  town 
paid  into  tke  royal  treasury*  The  third  is  a  code  of 
their  institutions,  domestic,  political^  and  military.  An- 
other specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  published 
in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Tole- 
do. To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation  of  what  the 
figui*es  were  intended  to  represent,  which  was  obtainied 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted  with  their 
own  arts.  The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same. 
They  represent  things  not  words.  They  exhibit  images 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanding.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  eariiest  and  most  imper- 
fect essays  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering 
the  art  of  writing.  The  defects  in  this  mode  of  record- 
ing  transactions  must  have  been  eariy  felt.  To  paint 
every  occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedious 
operation ;  and  as  affairs  became  more  complicated,  Md 
events  multiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have 
swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk*  Besides  this,  no  oferjeeta 
could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense  f  (he  coneeptii^M^ 
of  the  mind  had  no  corjioreal  form,  and  as  long  as  pic- 
ture-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  thescr  it  must 
have  been  a  very  imperfcet  art*     The  necossity  of  im« 
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proTiiig  it  m«rt  b»Te  PMied  aii4  tlMU9ei#d  i«iwtioii^ 
smI  the  hwnaa  nind  hplAuig  tUo  same  wiin#  19  tbf 
New  Worid  as  ia  the  Old,  might  (&▼«  advaMe4  hy  tht 
■aane  aaeeeame  steps*  first  from  an  aetiud  piettu^  to 
the  plain  hierogljphie ;  aext,  to  Ae  allego?ioal  diTtthol } 
then  to  the  arbitrary  eharaeter ;  until,  at  tength,  w  al- 
phabet of  iettera  was  diseoTered,  capable  of  expipe^in^ 
all  the  various  combinatioDs  of  souad  em^oyed  in  speech* 
la  the  paiatiags  of  the  MexieaaSf  we  aeMCOfdinglj  per* 
eeivof  that  this  progress  was  b^^  among  tbenou    Upon 
aa  attentire  inspeeiion  of  the  plates,  which  I  hare  mea^ 
tioned,  we  may  obserre  some  a{qproach  to  the  plaia  ot 
simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  principal  part  or  oir« 
eumstaaee  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole* 
In  the  annals  of  their  Icings,  published  by  Parehas,  th^ 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniform^  represent^  in 
the  same  mnnoer  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  hoase ;  but 
in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which  submit- 
ted to  their  victorious  arms,  peculiar  emUems,  some- 
times natural  objects,  and  sometimes  artificial  %Hrecb 
are  employed.   In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house,  which  was  proper^  th^ 
picture  of  the  town,  is  omitted  and  the  emUem  atone  is 
employed  to  represent  it«    The  Mexicans  seem  even  t# 
have  made  some  advances  beyond  thi«,  towards  the  usf 
of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  bieroglyphifiu  In  w* 
der  to  describe  a  monarch,  wha  had  enlarged  his  damiflh 
ioBs  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented 
with  darts,  and  placed  it  betwe^ui  him  and  those  towns 
which  he  subdued.    But  it  |s  only  in  one  instonoe,  the 
notation  of  nomhers,  that  we  discern  any  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  fomu    Tha  Meiiean 
painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  (dgns  of  eon- 
xmtifnh  for  this  purpose.  By  n^ans  Qf  th^se,  they  eom- 
pi^  the  yean  ef  their  kiug^'  reigns,  as  wfll  as  tb^ 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasary.  The 
fif^ur^  Qf  a  cir^Id  represented  a  unit,  find  in  small  num- 
bers, the  econput^tiAa  wai  mnd«  by  repeating  it.  Lai^r 


numbers  were  exj^Bsed  hj  a  peeuliAr  mark,  and  thqr 
kad  saeh  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers^  from  twenty 
to  eight  tiio^sand.  The  short  duration  of  their  empire 
presented  the  Mexieans  from  advancing  farther  into  that 
long  course  which  coaduets  men  from  the  labour  of  de- 
lineating real  olyeets^  to  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  al«» 
phabetic  writing*  Their  records^  nptwithstanding  some 
dawn  of  such  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect 
style^  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  species  of 
pioture-writingf  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their  supc"* 
riority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  America  ^  but  still  so 
defective  as  to  prove  that  they  bad  not  proceeded  far 
beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  jHrogress  whfeh  must  be 
completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  pol* 
ished  nations.* 

$XyiIL  Their  mode  of  computing  time  maybe  con-^ 
^idered  as  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in 
improvementt  They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
months^  each  consisting  of  twenty  days^  amountiag  in 
all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that 
the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed  in  that  timcy 
they  add^  five  days  to  the  year.  ThesCf  which  were 
properly  intercalary  d^ysj  they  termed  supernumerary  or 
waste  ;  and  ^9  they  did  not  belong  to  any  months  no  work 
was  done^  and  no  sacred  rite  performed  on  them ;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastime.  This  near 
abroach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof 
that  the  Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  up«in  in-* 
quiri^s  and  speculationsy  to  which  m^n  in  a  vei7  rude 
state  never  turn  their  thonghts.f 

$  XIX.  Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them 

•  See  Note  XXXV. 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other 
particiilar  relating  to  their  chronology,  have  been  conddorably 
elucidated  by  M.  Clavigero,  Vol.  I.  288 ;  Vol.  II.  225,  etc 
The  observations  and  theories  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  those 
subjects  discover  a  greater  progress  in  speculative  lidence  than 
we  find  among  any  c^er  people  m  the  New  World. 
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totlew  as  a  people  congiderably  refined.  Bat  from 
odier  droiimttoiieesy  one  k  apt  to  suspeet  that  tbeir 
cbaraeter,  and  many  of  their  institutions^  dM  not  diifer 
greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ameriea. 
$XX.  like  the  rude  tribes  around  thern^  the  Mexi- 
eans  were  ineessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motiftes 
whieh  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been  the 
tame.  They  fbught,  in  order  to  gratify  their  rengeanee, 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battles  they 
were  ehiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners,  and  it  was  1^ 
the  number  of  these  that  they  estimated  the  glory  of 
▼ietory.  No  eaptive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All 
were  saerifieed  without  merey,  and  their  flesh  devouped 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  sa- 
Tages.  On  some  oeoasions  it  rose  to  even  wiMer  excesses. 
Their  {winoipal  warriors  eorered  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the 
streets,  boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over 
their  enemies.  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we  disco- 
ver traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their  sys* 
tem  of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the 
empire  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have 
been  assumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  blood.* 
This  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among  all  the  na-' 
tions  of  New  Spain.  The  Tlasealans,  the  people  of  Me* 
ehoacan,  and  other  states  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans, 
deligihted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  prisoners  with 
the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  combine  in 
social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of 
humanity  arise,  and  the  rights  of  the  species  come  to  bo 
understood*  The  fierceness  of  war  abates,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  what  they 
owe  to  one  another.  The  savage  fights  to  destroy,  the 
eitizen  to  f^onquer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  spares, 
the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which  tempers  hls^ 

f  See  Note  XXXVI. 


ifnge.;  TothU  seD8ibUity  the  Mci^ows  sfeni  to  ^fo 
bean  pc^ci  stnuiger*^  wd  fUMug  ijk^m  ww  was  omtI* 
«d  on  witli  to  muoh  of  its  origpmil  barba? itjr,  th«t  we 
<9a9iiot  liat  su^et  tbeir  degree  of  eiviliftatmi  to  liwo 
been  very  imperfect* 

$  XXL  Their  fqneral  rites  were  net  leu  hloo4y  tbaa 
tb9se  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  deatl^  of  avjF 
4istioguisHed  personage^  espeaiaUly  of  the  EUqperpv^  a 
e^rtain  number  of  bis  attendants  were  ehosen  to  aeeora- 
pany  him  to  the  other  world ;  and  tho^e  mifortiuiate  vie-i 
tws  were  put  to  death  without  mercy^  and  buried  in  the 
^me  tomb. 

$XXII.  Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  ehiefly  to  theiy 
bow  for  food^  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them  with 
such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts 
of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  i^pear  not  to  havo 
been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  tiie  Mezieai^s  ovev 
the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  ao- 
eoffding  to  their  observatioi^  were  of  sneh  a  feeble  fra^^ 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of 
one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This 
tii^ey  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  suffioi* 
ejQit  to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  th^  eon* 
stitution.  Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  ipade 
Vrith  respect  to  any  jieople  furnished  plentifully  wit^  tbe 
iiecessaries  of  life.  The  diffieuity  which  Coir^s  foon4 
in  procuring  subsistence  for  his  smaH  body  of  seldiersx 
vho  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  tbe  spontaaeons 
prndnetions  of  the  earth,  seems  to  ^pfirm  the  reQiiLrk 
<fef  tbe  Spanish  writers,  and  giKcs  ^o  high  idei^  <^f  the 
ttata  of  enltivation  in  the  Sfexieaii  ompir^. 

$  XXIII.  A  practio^  that  was  mpiv^rsiU  vst  New  ^sm^ 
^ipears  to  fovour  this  opinion.  The  MeqncoA  W9i9m 
gave  suek  to  their  ehibbren  foi*  several  yoars,  and  durim 
that  tune  they  did  not  cobfibiit  w}th  their  hiisba^ds.  T^ 
precaution  against  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny, 
though  necessary^  as  I  have  plrea^y  obser^ed>  among 


savages^  ^ko^  from  the  hardships  of  tbdr  eonditiOfly 
and  the  precarlousness  of  their  sHbdstelieey  find  it  iiii« 
^ssiUe  to  rear  a  numerous  family^  eaa  hardly  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  eontinued  among  a  people  who  Hired  at 
ease  and  in  abondanee. 

$XXiy.  Hie  vast  extent  of  the  Mexiean  empire^  wbieh 
has  been  eonsidered>  and  with  justiee,  as  the  most  deei« 
Mve  proof  of  a  eonslderaUe  progress  In  reg^olar  gorern-^ 
ment  and  police^  is  one  of  those  faets  in  the  history  of 
file  New  W6rld  whieh  seems  to  haye  been  admitted  withw 
6nt  dbe  Examination  or  suffleient  evidesee.  The  Sp^w- 
ish  historians^  in  order  to  magnify  the  valonr  of  their 
eonnti^itien,  are  aeeustomed  to  represent  the  dominiot 
€t  Montezuma  as  sti^tehing  c^rer  ail  the  protinces  of 
New  Spirfn  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  OeeM. 
"BfoCt  a  great  port  of  the  mountainous  eountry  was  po8*> 
sessed  by  the  Moirfte^^  a  fieree  uneinllzed  people^  wl^ 
seem  to  liaTe  been  the  reridue  of  the  e<riginal  inhabitants. 
The  ^vinecs  toward  the  north  and  west  of  Mexieo  were 
Menfiled  by  the  Chiehmucas,  and  other  tribes  of  huntersi 
None  of  these  reeognked  the  Mexiean  monarch  as  their 
superior.  Even  ia  the  interiour  and  more  lerel  eountiTS 
there  were  several  elties  and  prorinees  which  had  ncTer 
Submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlascala^  though  only 
twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  em^re,  ws» 
Mtk  iad^iident  and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  thou^ 
Hill  nearer,  had  been  suliijeeted  only  a  short  time  before 
the  arrival  of  ihe  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  distanoe 
of  thtt*ty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  a 
stfaHile  ytate,  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Mechoaeali, 
tile  frontier  of  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  M 
Mexiooy  was  a  powerful  kingdom^  remarkable  for  ils 
hiijptaedble  enmity  to  the  Mexiean  name.  By  lliese  ho»- 
Hie  powafs  the  Mexiean  empire  was  eireumserfted  ob 
«t«ry  qoartor,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  io 
iortn  of  it  from  the  deseri^^on  of  tbt  Spinbh  btstort«> 

Bf  fheuM  be  ^onsiderlibly  moderated. 


,  $XXy.  lo  oons^qaenee  of  this  indepeiideMe  of  wft* 
ml  states  in  New  Spain  upon  tlie  Mexiean  emj^re^  there 
was  not  any  eon8id^*able  inlereottrse  between  its  varieaa 
proYinoes.  Eren  in  the  interionr  eoantry  net  far  dis« 
tant  from  the  eapitaly  tiiere  seem  to  have  heeu  no  roads 
to  faeilitate  the  commnnieation  of  one  distriet  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  irst  attempted  to  pene« 
trate  into  its  sereral  provineesy  they  had  to  open  their 
way  through  forests  and  marshes.  Cortes^  in  his  ad- 
yenturotts  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras  in  1625f  met 
with  obstruetionsf  and  endured  hardsliipsy  little  inferior 
to  those  with  whiehhe  most  have  stru^ed  in  the  most  im- 
oiTiHzed  regions  of  America.  In  some  plaoes  he  eould 
hardly  force  a  passage  throng  impervious  woods,  and 
pkins  overflowed  with  water.  In  others  he  found  so  Utda 
enltivationy  that  his  troops  were  frequendy  in  danger  of 
perishing  by  famine.  Such  faels  correspond  Ul  with  the 
pompous  description  which  the  Spanish  writers  giye  of 
Mexican  poUee  and  ittdustry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a 
country  neariy  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indimi 
tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or 
m  war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led 
from  one  settlement  to  another,  but  generally  thetv  ap* 
peared  no  sign  of  any  established  comnmnlcation,  few 
marks  of  industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art 

$XXyi.  A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  no  less  striking*  is  their  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is  among 
the  st^s  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  progress  of  na- 
tions. Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  traasactiono 
must  be  so  awkward,  so  qierose,  and  so  limited,  that 
we  may  bddly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  bat  a 
little  way  in  their  career.  The  invention  of  such  a  com- 
mercial  standard  is  of  such  high  antiquity  in  our  hemis- 
phere, mid  rises  so  for  beyond  the  era  of  authentic  his- 
tory, as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  oi 
society.    The  precious  metals  seem  to  have  been  eariy 


'  %mt$dj0A  fer  tbi«  impposey  itnd  from  iheit  pei^maii^iit 
¥ftli}«>  tbeir  divisibility^  aitd  mfuiy  other  qualitiei^  thejr 
^e  better  adapted  to  scrre  as  a  eommoo  staiifliir^  Uuui 
any  other  substanee  of  whieh  nature  ba9  givf^  ut  thf 
eonnnaod.  But  in  the  New  Worlds  whef^s  these  m9t$4f 
abound  Hiost^  this  use  of  diem  was  not  known*  Tj^e  ^« 
igeneies  of  rude  tribes^  or  of  monarehies  imiierfeetly 
eivilissed^  did  not  eall  fbr  it.  All  their  eosiiBereM  Mi* 
teroourse  was  tarried  on  by  barter^  aad  their  ignoranofi 
of  any  eommon  standard  by  wUeh  to  fifteilitate  thi^t  ex* 
ehange  of  commodities  whieh  eoptributiM  so  miieb  Uk* 
wards  the  comfort  ^f  life^  may  be  justly  mentipned  iui 
an.  evidenee  of  the  infai^t  state  of  thisir  poUey«  But  even 
in  the  New  World  the  ineoirvieBieiiee  of  wwting  9omf 
general  instrument  of  oommeree  begfm  to  be  fe}t>  ai|4 
fome  efforts  were  msde  tewart^  flupplyinig  that  defeett 
The  MejUHiansr  among  whom  the  number  wd  grettneM 
of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  m^f»  e?itended  etmrnwrn 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Amerioa»  ba^l  begun  t4  em* 
ploy  a  oommon  s^ndfwd  of  valu^e^  which  rend^ned  smal* 
ler  transactions  much  more  easyv  As  ehoeidate  was  th9 
Iav6urite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  Icfe,  Ae  nals 
or  almonds  of  cocoa,  of  which  it  is  compos(^>  were  of 
such  univer^ul  e^onsump^c^  4liat^  in  their  stotad  tfii^rk*' 
ets»  these  were  wiHiogl^  raeeiired  in  return  f«r  ptaam^ 
dM^s  of  smfUl  price.  Thus  they  eame  i»  he  cotiftdered 
^  the  ip^wment  of  eommeroe^  and  the  TiUue  of  nrhat 
^ne  wished  to  dispope-of  was  estim^jed  by  the  ttumbfir 
of  nn^ts  of  the  ^oeoa»  wbieh  bemighl:  ei^eet  in  ex/ehamgie 
for  it.  Tbis  «eems  to  be  the  utmost  length  wUbsh  lih# 
J^^nerie^s  k94  advanced  towa^  the  ^scovery  of  v^ 
efpe^icpt  Air  supplyii^g  the  4wie  of  money.  Aad  if  4h^ 
wont  of  it  i«  to  be  bdd^  on;(me  i^mA$  as  a  proof  of  :iheir 
barbarity,  this  expedient  fbr  siqiplying  th^want^  shonli 
lie  4idmit;ted,  on  the  ^Av^  ^^  aA  eiideoee  w  toss  s^ilis- 
iJringf  e^^eivepiogppessvwhieh  the  Memoes  ^had  m^de 
Sn  refinement  and  eivilizaiiODy  b^ond  the  savage  tribes 
around  theuu 
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$  XXTIL  in  sueh  a  rude  state  were  many  of  tlie  Mex- 
lean  provinces  vhen  first  visited  by  their  eonquerors* 
Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as  they  were, 
seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging^ 
from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people. 
Hie  description  of  Tlaseala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an 
Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  straggling  hats,  scat- 
tered about  irregularly,  aeeiHrding  to  the  caprice  of  each 
proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thatched  with 
reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a 
door,  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright.  In 
Mexieo,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  sttuathm, 
the  disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the 
structure  of  the  greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor 
does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices, 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the  high 
praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.' 
As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate descriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexieo,  the  most 
fsmous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
magnitcent  building,  raised  to  sueh  a  height,  that  the 
ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a  square  Ibrm,  faced 
partly  with  stone.  Its  base  on  each  side  extended  nine- 
ty feet,  and  decreasing  gradually  as  irt  advanced  in 
height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty 
feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
altars  on  which  the  victims  were  saerificed.r  All  the 
other  celebrated  tem^es  of  New  Spaiir  exactly  resem- 
Hed  that  of  Mexico.*  Sueh  slmctures  convey  no  high 
idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity ;  and  one  can  hard* 
fy  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple  could  have 
oeeurred  to  a  natton  in  its  first  eflbrts  towards  erecting 
any  great  work. 

$  ^CXYUL  Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  dis|^ay- 
ed,  if  we  mny  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  in  the 
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hmnen  of  tlte  emperor  and  in  ihode  of  the  priaeipal  |io- 
Mlity.  There,  some  ele^anee  <^  design  was  visiUetand 
a  oommodiotts  amm^ment  of  the  apartments  was  air 
tended  to.  But  if  buildings  eorresp^mding  to  sudi  de- 
scriptions had  eTer  existed  in  the  Me:i^ean  eities,  it  is 
probaUe  that  some  remains  of  them  wobM  still  be  visi- 
ble. From  the  manner  in  whieh  Cortes  oondneted  the 
siege  of  Mexico^  we  can  indeed  easily  account  ibr  thei 
total  destructioB  rf  whatever  had  any  iq^pearance  of 
«plendottr  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  an4 
a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain^  it 
seems  altogether  incredible  that  in  a  period  so  short, 
every  vestage  of  this  boasted  elegance  and  grandeur 
should  have  disappeared ;  and  that  in  the  other  eitiesy 
particularly  in  those  which  did  not  suffer  by  the  destrue-  ' 
tive  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins  which 
can  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  andeat  magni- 
ficence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than  common 
dwdling-houses.  Such  as  are  destined  for  holding  the 
council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  whieh  all  assemble  on  occa- 
sions of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  cdiAces^ 
when  compared  with  the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicans 
the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established,  and  property 
was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  distinguished  struc- 
tures in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  America.  But  these  seem  not  to  have 
been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the  pom- 
pous epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de- 
scribing them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  orna- 
mented, and  built  on  a  fcu^^  scale,  they  were  erected 
with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the  Indians  em- 
jj^yed  in  their  common  buildings,*  and  time,  in  a, space 
much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  have 
swept  away  all  remains  of  them.f 
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Frem  tiiii  ^timerfttidfi  «f  flwstt,  it  seenls^  apm  tli« 
%liot^  to  be  eiridMt,  tktit  the  ttile  ef  m>oietjr  ih  Mniei 
lik^Hs  l^olisidermbly  iidtaiie^  beyond  that  off  the  s&Tage 
tribes  wUeh  if  e  hmre  deUneated.  But  it  is  no  tess  manl- 
Ifestt  that  with  f^speet  to  many  partieulard,  the  fi^anish 
ftocomits  of  their  progress  a^iear  to  be  highly  enbell- 
tfcbed^  Thfcre  is  not  i^  more  frequent  or  a  more  fertile 
iooree  of  deception  in  deseribhig  the  niannei*8  and  arts 
bf  sarage  nationSf  6r  of  such  as  are  imperfeetly  civilized^ 
than  that  of  i^pplying  to  them  the  names  and  phrases 
kppropriated  to  the  institaUons  and  reilneinents  of  po- 
lished life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe»  or  the 
head  of  a  rude  eommunityy  is  dignBed  with  the  name  of 
king  or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  residence  can  receire 
bo  other  name  bqt  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whaterer  his 
aiten^nnts  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court.  Ua-- 
der  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimatioo, 
an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to 
ihem.  The  Illusion  spreads,  and  giving  a  false  colour 
io  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
inuoh  carried  away  with  the  resemblance,  that  it  be- 
comes diiBcult  to  discern  cAjeets  as  they  reaUy  are* 
The  SpJEiniards,  when  they  first  touched  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  were  so  much  struek  with  the  appearance  of  at- 
taihments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  ef  life,  fiir  superior 
to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  were  hither- 
to acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  dis- 
covered ia  civilized  peopte  in  the  New  Worid.  This 
eomparisoh  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  their  un- 
cultivated neighbours,  they  appear  to  have  kept  eM^tisnt# 
ly  in  view,  and  observing  with  admiration  many  things 
which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of  tlie  former,  they  em- 
ploy in  describing  their  imperfect  policy  antt  irtfhnt  4rts, 
sucli  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  institotiohs  of  m^h 
Ihr  beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both  these  eireum- 
stances  ooncur  in  detracting  from  the  ereifit  dne  to  the 
descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish 
irritcrsf    Ify  dravring  a  pitfallel  betvre^  theih  and  those 
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of  peo^e  80  mueh  lest  eivilized,  tiiey  raited  their  owm 
ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  deteribing  them»  thejr 
eonTeyed  ideas  to  others  no  less  exalted  above  trvtfa. 
Latter  writers  hare  adopted  the  style  of  original  hitto. 
riansy  and  improved  npon  it  The  eelours  with  wluoh 
Be  Solis  delineates  the  eharacter  and  describes  the  ae* 
tions  of  Montezuma^  the  splendour  of  his  eourtf  the  laws 
and  poliey  of  his  empire^  are  the  same  that  he  must 
have  employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monareh  and 
institations  of  a  highly  polished  pet^le. 

But  though  we  may  admits  that  the  warm  imagina- 
tion of  the  Spanish  writers  has  added  some  embellish- 
ment to  their  descriptions,  this  will  not  Justify  the  deci- 
sive and  peremptory  tone,  with  which  several  authors  pro- 
nounce all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  poUcy, 
and  laws,  to  be  the  fictions  of  men  who  wished  to  de* 
ceive,  or  who  delighted  in  tlie  marvellous*  There  are 
few  historical  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  by  evidence 
more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  support 
of  the  material  articles,  in  the  description  of  the  Mexi- 
can constitution  and  manners.  Eye  witnesses  relate 
what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the 
Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  describe 
institutions  and  customs  which  were  familiar  to  them. 
Persons  of  professions  so  different  that  objects  must 
have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect ;  soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  con- 
cur ih  their  testimony.  Had  Gortes  veotored  to  impose 
upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a  picture  of 
imagitiaTy  mtmners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals 
"who  were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  Who  wouM 
have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it.  But  according  to  the  just 
remark  of  an  author,  whose  ingenuity  has  iUastrated, 
and  whose  eloquence  has  adorned  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ea,  this  suppositiM  is  fn  Hself  «s  impn>baMe,  at  the  at- 
tempt would  Wive  been  audacious.  "Who  among  the  ^Jte»* 
troycH  bf  fliis  great  empire  was  so  onM^tenttd  by  Mi- 
tnte,  or  so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  opcHitiMs  tC 
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men  in  social  life^  as  to  frame  a  fictitious  system  of  po* 
licy  80  well  combined  and  so  consistent,  as  that  which 
they  delineate^  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment ?     Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
many  institutions  in  legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at 
that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  2  There  was  not,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regular  establish- 
ment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign 
of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.    Th«  same  observation  wilt 
apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate*   with  respect  to  the 
fttructui*e  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  concern, 
ing  its  police,  and  various  laws  established  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the 
community.    Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
progress  of  nations,  will  often,  at  very  early  stages  of  it, 
discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  those  ide- 
as,  which  gi?es  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  its  most  advanced  period.    Even  in  a 
state  as  imperfectly  polished  as  the  Mexican  empire, 
the  ha{^y  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited  or 
aided  by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  intro- 
duced institutions  which  are  seldom  found  but  in  socie- 
ties highly  refined.    But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
illiterate   conquerors  of  the  New  World  should  have 
ibrmed  in  any  one  instance  a  conception  of  customs  and 
laws,   beyond  the  standard  of  improvement  in  their  own 
age  and  country.    Or  if  Cortes  had  been  eapable  of  this, 
what  inducement  had  those  by  whom  be  was  superseded 
to  continue  the  deception?   Why  should  Corita,  or  Mo- 
tolinea,  or  Acosta,  have  amused  their  sovereign  or  their 
fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabulous  7 

$  XXIX.  In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom 
we  must  foUow  have  represented  tlie  Mexicans  to  be 
more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  reaUy  were.  Their 
religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship,  are  de- 
scribed by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree* 
Beligioui  whi^h  occupies  no  cwsideraMe  plac^  in  th^ 
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AooghtB  of  a  savagey  whose  coaceptions  of  any  superior 
power  are  obscure,  and  bis  saered  rites  few  as  well  as 
simple,  was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regu- 
lar system,  with  its  complete  train  of  priests,  temples, 
rietims,  and  festivals*  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear  proof 
tiiat  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  difierent  from 
that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extra* 
Tagaoce  of  their  religious  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of 
their  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  certainty 
ooneeming  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations, 
long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  man- 
Mrs  to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  superstition  founded 
OB  the  erude  conceptions  of  early  ages*  From  the  geni- 
us of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a 
most  Just  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  aspect  of  supersti- 
tbn  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divinities 
were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance. 
They  were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms, 
which  created  horror.  Tli^e  figures  of  serpents,  of  ti- 
gers, and  of  other  destructive  animals,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid, 
and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree, 
were  the  means  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars 
without  siNrinkliiig  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their 
own  bodies«  But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices 
were  deemed  the  most  acceptable*  This  religious  belief, 
mingUBg  with  the  implacable  sj^rit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force,  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the 
deity,  and  sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  solemn  than  eruel. 
The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion  consecrated  to  the 
gods ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with 
his  friends.  Under  the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary 
and  terrible^  and  accustomed  daily  to  scenes  of  blood- 
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shed  PQiid^^d  awful  by  religiM^  the  benrt^  umb  mint 
harden  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 
The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling* 
and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so  far  counterbalance 
the  inftuenee  of  policy  and  arts>  that  notwithstanding 
their  progress  in  both*  their  manners,  instead  of  soften- 
ing, became  more  fierce.  To  what  cireumstanees  it 
was  owing  that  superstition  assumed  such  a  dreadful 
form  among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  suflleient  know* 
ledge  of  their  history  to  determine.  But  its  influence 
is  visible,  and  produced  an  effect  that  is  singular  in  the 
history  of  the  human  species.  The  nianners  of  the  pes^ 
pie  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest  pro?- 
gress  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respectsy 
the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their 
customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

$  XXX.  The  eaq^re  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  hi|^er  aati- 
quity  than  that  of  Mexico.  Aoeording  to  the  traditkma* 
ry  aceounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards  it  had  subsisted 
four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  oMmarchs* 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  ameient  story,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  eommunicate  to  their  ctrnquerorsf  must 
^ave  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.*  like  the  othev 
American  nations,  they  were  totally  unaequaiRted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  aad  destitute  of  the  only  means  by 
which  the  memory  of  pa^  transaetioM  can  he  preserved 
with  any  degree  at  accuracy.  £re|i  among  peofiie  to 
whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  era  whene  the 
tudienticity  of  history  comoMmaes  is  mueh  postenor  io 
the  introduction  of  writing.  That  noble  mvention ' 
tinued,  eviery  where,  to  be  long  rabservient  to  the  < 
mon  business  and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  em|dtoyed 
in  recording  events,  with  a  view  Qtrnwampog  iitfotniB^ 
tion  from  one  age  to  anodier.  But  in  no  coiuHliy  ^ 
ever  tradi&m  alone  carry  down  historioal  loMwledgci^ 
in  My  full  eontiMed  stneam,  during  a  period  of  lialf  tho 

♦See Note  XU. 
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fenglb  that  tlie  monarobj  •f  Peru  is  said  to  liare  sub* 
sisted. 

$  XXXL  The  i^uifos^  or  Icnots  on  cords  of  difierent 
eolours^  whieh  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of.  the 
marvelionsy  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the 
empire,  imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta^ 
which  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  litUii 
Tariation  and  no  improYcment^  the  quipos  seem  to  hav^ 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expedi- 
tious and  accurate*  By  the  yarions  oolours  different 
objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  distinct  num- 
ber. Thus  an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regis^ 
ter  kept,  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  proYinee,  or  of  th^ 
sereral  productions  collected  there  for  public  use*  But 
as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  mor^ 
al  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind 
^uld  be  represented,  they  contributed  little  towards 
preserving  the  memory  of  aneient  events  and  institutions* 
By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols,  rude  as  they 
were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seems  to 
have  been  conveyed,  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive 
from  their  boasted  quipos.  Had  the  latter  been  even  of 
more  extensive  u»e,  and  better  adapted  to  supply  the 
place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  to- 
gether with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in 
the  wreck  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  the 
civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession  of  light  or 
knowledge  comes  from  them.  Ail  the  zeal  of  Garcilas- 
so de  la  Tega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarefat 
from  whom  he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  re- 
searches, and  the  superior  advantages  with  which  be 
carried  them  on,  opened  no  source  of  information  nn- 
known  to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  ^ 
In  his  Royal  CommentarieSf  lie  confines  himself  to  illns<* 
Irate  what  they  bad  related  concerning  the  antiquitief 
and  institutions  of  Peru  5  and  his  illustrations,  like  their 

'   ''I    .  *  /'  ^ 
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*  stceountst  ai^deriyed  entirely  from  the  traditionarf  tale« 
eurrent  among  his  countrymen. 

Yery  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details 
vhich  have  been  given  of  the  exploitsy  the  battles,  the» 
conquests^  and  private  character  of  the  early  Peruvian 
monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  tlieir  story,  a» 
authentic,  but  a  few  facts,  so  interwoven  in  the  system 
of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preserved  the  memory  of 
tliem  from  being  lost ;  and  upon  the  deseription  of  such 
customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  tmder  the  immediate  ob- 
servation of  the  Spaniards^  By  attending  carefully  to 
these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have 
laboured  te  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government 
and  manners. 

$  XXXII.  The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  ob^ 
served,"*  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of 
savage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,-  and  his  consort  Mama 
Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  civiliae  them.  Who 
these  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  tkey  im^ 
ported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowledge  of  arts^ 

•  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Pe- 
ru, how  tiiey  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of 
the  people  whom  they  addressed,  are  circumstances  with 
i^espect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  in- 
ibrmatiop.  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort^  taking  ad-* 
vantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  PeruYians  to  supersti--^ 
tion,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pre* 
tended  to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  t0 
deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  authority^- 
f  rom  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What 
reformation  in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe 

^to  those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Inoa  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and 

•  Book  vL  p.  85,  etc. 
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some  relish  for  that  industry,  which  render  subsistence 
secure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  related. 
Those  blessings  were  originally  confined  within  narrow 
precincts ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Man* 
eo  Capae  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  regions 
that  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Qui- 
to, establishing  in  every  province  their  peculiar  policy  ^ 
and  religious  institutions. 

$XXXIIL  The  most  singular  and  striking  cireum- 
stanee  in  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas  make 
such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that 
their  effect  upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hard- 
ly perceptible*  Among  the  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced 
into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  considerable  place 
in  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous 
efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people; 
But  in  Peru,  the  whole  system  of  civil  policy  was  founds 
ed  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  Iegis«- 
lator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts 
were  received  not  merely  as  the  injunctions  ofasuperior, 
but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be 
held  sacred  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  distinct,  with- 
out being  polluted  by  any  mixture  K)f  less  noble  blood, 
the  sons  of  Maneo  Capae  married  their  own  sisters,  and 
no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not 
elaim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent.  To  those  Children  of 
the  SuUf  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  all 
the  offspring  of  the  first  Inea,  the  people  looked  up  with 
the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They 
were  deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order 
of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

§  XXXIV.  From  those  ideas  two  consequences  result- 
ed. The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  abso- 
lute, in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  When- 
ever the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  eonsidered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity^  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion^ 
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but  of  impiety^  to  dispute  op  oppose  his  vrill.  ObedieDee 
becomes  a  duty  of  reli^on ;  and  as  it  would  be  profane 
to  controul  a  monarch  who  is  belie?ed  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him» 
nothing  remains  but  to  submit  with  implicit  respect. 
I3?bi8  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of  every  government 
established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission 
which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  sovereigns^  The 
persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  their  do- 
minions acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  e:&alted  na- 
ture ;'  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their 
presence^  they  entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  should- 
ersy  as  an  emblem  of  their  servituiie,  and  willingness  to 
bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleased  to  impose*  Among 
their  subjects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second  tlK*ir 
commands*  Every  officer  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  them  wa9  revered,  and,  according  to  the  account  of 
fLXk  intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners,  he  might 
proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  ano- 
ther without  meeting  opposition  ;  for,  on  producijig  a 
fringe  from  the  royal  JSorIa,  an  ornament  of  the  head 
peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

§XXXV^  Anothei*  consequence  of  establishing  gov- 
^rnment  in  Pepu  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that 
all  crimes  were  punished  e^itally.  They  were  not  con* 
fiidered  a?  transgressions  pf  human  laws,  but  as  insults 
ofTered  to  the  Deity^  Each^  without  any  distinction  be- 
tween such  ais  ^ere  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious^ 
called  for  vengeance^  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  ideas, 
punishment  followed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certain- 
ty, bepause  an  offence  against  Hpaven  was  deemed  such 
a  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned.  Among  ^ 
people  of  eorrupte4  morals^  maxims  of  jurisprudence  sa 
severe  and  unrelenting,  bj  rendering  men  fefoeiovs  an4 
desperate,  wpuld  be  more  apt  to  muldply  criipea  tlMai  U^ 
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restrain  them*  But  the  Peruvians^  of  simple  manners 
find  unsuspieious  faiths  were  held  in  sueh  awe  by  this 
rigid  diseipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Veneration  for  monarebs,  enlightened 
and  directed,  as  they  believed^  by  the  divinity  whom 
they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the  dread  of 
punishment,  whioh  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  una- 
Toidable  rengeanee  inflicted  by  offended  Hearen,  withheld 
them  from  evil* 

§  XXXVL  The  system  of  superstition  on  which  the 
Ineas  ingrafted  their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority, 
was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  established 
nmong  the  Mexicans.  Maneo  Capac  turned  the  venera- 
tion of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects. 
The  Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fer- 
tility  in  the  creation,  attracted  thoir  principal  homage. 
The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were 
entitled  to  secondary  honours.  Wherever  the  propensi- 
ty in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  some 
superior  power,  takes  this  direction,  and  is  employed  in 
contemplating  the  order  and  beneiicence  that  really  ex- 
ist in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Where- 
ver imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears 
4>f  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in  nature,  and  becomo 
the  objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  n 
more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among 
the  people  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  not,  indeed, 
made  snoli  progress  in  observation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have 
attained  just  eoneeptiens  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation  of  the 
Supreme  Power^  which  intimated,  that  they  had  form- 
ed any  idea  of  him  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
World.  But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glori- 
ous luminary^  which,  by  its  universal  and  vivifying  en- 
^t^>  is  the  best  emblem  of  divine  beaefteence,  the  rites 
and  obtervanees  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him 
were  innocent  and  humane.    They  o^ered  to  tti^  Sun  a 
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part  of  those  productions  which  his  genial  warmth  had 
ealled  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to 
maturity.  They  sucriiieed  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude, 
some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influence 
for  nourishment.  They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens 
of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided 
the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas  never  stain- 
ed his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  eonceive 
that  their  beneficent  father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted 
with  such  horrid  victims.*  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unac- 
quainted with  those  barbarous  rites  which  extinguish 
sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the 
sight  of  human  offerings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  superstition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  national 
eharacter,  more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  Amer- 
ioa. 

§  XXXVII.  The  influence  of  this  superstition  operat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and 
tended  to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gen- 
tleness of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas^ 
thoxigh  the  most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was  miti- 
gated by  its  alliance  vrith  religion.  The  mind  was  not 
humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjee* 
tion  to  the  will  of  a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one 
who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  authority^ 
was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.  The 
sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  of 
his  people  flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  de*- 
scent,  was  continually  reminded  of  a  distinction  whicli 
prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  wfaieh  he 
was  supposed  to  represent.  In  eonseqnenee  of  those  im- 
pressions, there  hardly  oceurs  in  the  traditional  history 
of  Peru,  any  instance  of  rebellion  against  their  reigning 
prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarchs  there  waa 
not  one  tyrant. 

§XXXVIII.  Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engag* 
ed,  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  yerj  difl^nt  from  that 
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ef  other  Ainericaii  nations.  They  fought  not  like  saragesf 
to  destroy  and  externiinate ;  or,  like  the  Mexieans^  to 
glut  blood-thirsty  diyinities  with  human  sacrifiees.  They 
conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  Tanquish- 
ed,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own  institu- 
tions and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  expo»« 
ed  to  the  insults  and  tortures,,  which  were  their  lot  in 
every  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The  loeas  took  tlie 
people  whom  they  subdued  under  their  protection,  and 
admitted  them  to  a  particip^ion  of  all  th6  advantages 
enjoyed  by  their  original  subjects.  This  practice,  so 
repugnant  to  American  ferocity,  and  resembling  the  hu« 
manity  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  TThich  we  have  observed  in  the 
Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  Tho 
Incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to  any  other  object 
than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  aa  impi« 
ous,  were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to  their  favourite 
system.  The  idols  of  every  conquered  province  were 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple  at  Cuzeo,  and 
placed  tlicre  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the  di- 
vinity who  was  the  protector  of  the  empire.  The  peo- 
ple were  treated  with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  their  new  masters,  that  the  conqueror 
might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

§  XXXIX.  The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less 
singular  than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  likewise, 
towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people. 
All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  inti> 
three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples,  and 
furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebrating  tho 
pnblie  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inea^ 
and  was  set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  communi- 
ty for  the  support  of  government.  The  third  and  largest 
share  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peo[der 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.    Neither  individuals^ 
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hoWeTer,  noi*  eomteonities^  had  ft  rigfatof  exeliisive  prd« 
pertj  in  the  portion  set  apart  for  their  use.  They  poesesfl* 
ed  it  onJy  for  a  year^  at  the  expiration  of  whieh  a  tiew 
division  was  made  in  propordon  to  the  rank,  the  mim* 
ber,  and  exigencies,  of  each  family.  All  those  lands 
were  enltivated  by  the  joint  industry  of  the  comnnioity. 
The  people,  summoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired  in 
a  body  to  the  fields,  and  perfbrmed  their  common  taric, 
while  songs  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to 
their  labour.  By  this  singular  distribution  of  terf  itory» 
as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cnltiTating  It,  the  idea  of  a  com* 
mon  interest,  and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  continu* 
ally  inculcated.  Each  individnal  felt  his  connexion  with 
those  around  him,  and  l^new  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was  to  reap.  A  state 
thus  constituted  may  be  consider^  as  one  great  family, 
in  which  the  union  of  the  memben  was  so  eomplet<^/ 
and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  so  perceptible,  tis  to 
create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in 
closer  intercourse,  than  subsisted  tinder  any  form  of 
society  established  in  America.  Prom  this  resulted  gen* 
tie  manners,  and  mild  Tirtues  unknown  in  the  saTage 
state,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquaint- 
ed. 

§  XL.  But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  Incas  were 
so  framed  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  among 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in  their  condi- 
tion. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  established  ih 
Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ranaconas,  were  held  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form  different 
from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexi-^ 
CO,  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  per^ 
forming  every  other  work  of  drudgery.  Next  to  them 
in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  free,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  no  official  or  hereditary  honotirs.  Above 
them  were  raised,  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orefo^ 
n€h  from  the  ornaments  worn  in  th^ir  eturs.      TlMf 


famdl  wbat  limy  be  dMomkuited  the  ofder  of  ftch 
ble%  and  in  petoe  as  well  as  war  heU  eTexy  offiee  of 
power  or  trust.  At  the  head  of  all  were  the  duMreo  of 
the  9uD|  who  by  theJr  high  deseent  mid  p^ciittar  privi-^ 
logcBi  wei^  as  maak  exalted  abore  the  Orejones^  as 
these  wei^  derated  abore  the  people^ 

$  XLI.  Sueh  a  fbrm  of  soefely,  from  the  unioDl  of  its 
Iaelllbe]^s^  as  waH  as  from  the  distiaeUon  in  th^ir  ranks^ 
was  fkrourhble  to  progress  in  the  arts4  But  the  Span- 
iards haring  been  aequraited  with  the  improred  state  of 
rarious  arts  in  Mexieo^  seteral  years  before  they  diseo- 
rered  Perui  wei^  not  so  mueh  struefc  with  wbat  they 
ohserred  in  the  latter  eoitntry^  and  deseribe  the  appear- 
ances of  ingesuily  th^re  with  less  warmth  of  admira-^ 
tioB*  The  Perurians,  nerertheless^  bad  advaneed  far 
beyond  the  Albxioftiis^  both  in  the  neeessary  a^s  of  Ufe^ 
and  tti  sueh  as  hare  some  title  to  the  name  ^f  elegant; 

$  XLUU  In  Pehi  agrieulture^  the  art  of  primary  iie<» 
eossity  in  soeial  life>  was  more  extensire^  and  earried  on 
with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  Ameriea.  ThU 
Spaniards^  in  their  pijogress  through  the  eountty^  were 
so  folly  supplied  with  prorisions  of  erery  kind,  that  in 
the  relation  of  their  adrentu^s  we  meet  with  few  at 
those  dismal  seenes  of  disti^ess  oeeasioned  tiy  fiEunine^  in 
whieh  the  eonquerors  of  Mexico  wei^  so  often  inrolredv 
The  quantity  of  soil  under  eultiration  was  not  left  to  th« 
discretion  of  indiriduals^  but  regulated  by  public  author 
rity  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  eonnnunity^ 
Eren  the  calamity  of  an  unfmitful  sei^n  was  but  little 
iblty  for  the  product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun^ 
as  well  as  those  set  apart  for  the  Inoas,  being  deposited 
in  the  Tamhogf  or  public  stores-house^  it  remained  there 
as  a  stated  prorision  for  times  of  searcity.  As  the  ex^ 
tent  of  eultiration  was  determined  with  saeh  prorident 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  state^  the  iarention  and 
industry  of  the  Perurians  were  called  lorth  to  e^traordi* 
nary  exetlions^  hy  certain  defeets  peeuliAr  to  tbeir  cli- 
mate and  soil«     All  the  rast  rirers  th«t  flow  from  the 
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Andes  take  their  00mm  eastward  im  AeAtlaslio  Oceaa* 
Fcra  is  watered  only  bgr  tome  streams  wUdi  rash  dawa 
from  the  maaataios  like  tarreats.  A  great  paK  of  th« 
law  epvuatrj  is  sandy  aad  barrea^  mid  aewr  raf reslml 
witlk  raia*  In  order  to  render  sa^h  an  om^nMaiuag  re« 
gian  fertile^  the  ingenuitjr  of  tlie  Per^rimtt  had  raeaarso 
to  rarioas  ej^edfonts.  By  means  af  artifietal  eanalsy 
foadaetedf  with  maeh  patienae  aad  eMaiAnaUe  art^ 
from  the  torrents  tliat  poured  aerasa  tlieir  eo«itf;» 
th^  eonyeyed  a  segular  sappiy  of  moistara  to  their 
fields.  They  enriched  the  loii  by  manuring  it  with  the 
dang  of  sea^fewls,  of  which  tiiey  feand  an  inexhanstiUa 
store  oa  all  the  islands  saattered  along  their  coasts.^  la 
daseribing  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoraagUy  eirUSa- 
tAf  such  praetiees  would  bordly  draw  atteotiony  or  be 
nsentioned  as  in  any  4q(ree  reBMM*kable ;  bat  ia  the  Wi- 
tory  of  the  improYideat  race  of  men  in  the  New  Worlds 
thi^  are  entitled  to  notice  as  siagalar  proaft  of  iadostry 
and  9t  art^  The  use  af  the  |^ough»  indeed,  was  un- 
known to  the  PeruTians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with 
a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood*  Nor  was  this  labaur 
deemed  so  degrading  as  ta  be  dcTdvad  wholly  npda 
Ihe  women.  Both  sexea Joined  in  perAirming  thia  ne* 
aassary  wm4c.  Eyen  the  children  of  dm  Sm  set  an  ex- 
ample of  industry,  by  eultiirating  a  AeM  near  Cuaeo  with 
thdr  own  hands,  and  they  digniiied  tMs  funetfaa  1^  de^ 
nominating  it  tlieir  triumidi  orer  the  earth. 
.  $  XLHL  Hie  saperidr  iagemiily  of  Ihe  PertKrlans  is 
obriousy  likewise,  in  the  eonslMctiott  of  tkebr  houses 
and  public  buiHfngs.  In  the  extensiTc  pkifals  wUeh 
stretch  along  Ihe  Pndfio  Oeean^  where  the  sky  is  pa<pe- 
taaHy  sereae,  aad  the  dimate  nrild,  their  houses  were 
Tcry  pnqperly  af  a  fhhric  extremely  slight.  Bad  in  the 
higher  regions,  where  rahi  fkUs,  wke^  the  vlcissitndB 
of  seasoBs  is  known,  and  thehr  rigour  felt,  hausea  were 
aonstmetod  wUh  greater  sottfity.    They  were  genera^ 
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tf  n  8fim#  ftm,  tlie  watts  aboat  ei|^t  feel  l^igl^  ImM 
wtth  tarkks  huiened  in  tiM  8iui»  lifithrat  mij  windtwif 
msd  Hbm  doav  Imt  mad  strait.  Bimple  as  these  strottiiret 
ipttef  aid  rade  as  die  Materials  HuqrseeM  to  be  ^flrtiieli 
Hmj  vere  flmkied^  tiMjr  were  ae  dondble^  that  niaqr  ef 
ttem  still  saMst  in  diflbrent  parts  ef  Pton,  leng;  alte* 
•▼et7  Buanraieiit  that  m^t  hare  eonrcjedto  vsaqridea 
ef  'die  domestie  state  ef  the  other  Amraiean  iwtioBs  has 
taoished  f mm  the  fbee  ef  the  earth.  But  it  was  ia  the 
temples  eenseexttled  to  the  Bun,  aad  in  the  hnrildiaga 
Aestiaed  fisr  die  reStdenee  of  their  moaar^sy.  that  the 
Perorlaas  dta|^ayed  the  atniest  exteat  ef  their  art  and 
eentritaaee.  The  deseriptiens  of  them  by  sveh  of  the 
Spamsh  writers  as  had  an  ^pportnni^y  rf  eoatemplatiDg 
them,  while^  in  some  measare^  entire^  might  have  ap' 
peared  hi|^ly  exaggerated,  if  the  rains  wfaidh  still  re- 
■Min,  iU  not  Toaeh  the  truth  of  their  relatfeos.  These 
ndns  of  saered  or  FSjral  bnildingBare  fonndin  ereiypro^ 
▼inoe  ef  die  empire^  and  by  their  f  requeney  demonstrate 
that  diej  are  moaaments  of  a  pewerfnl  people^  who  mast 
have  subsisted,  daring  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state 
ef  BO  iaeonsideraMe  improTement.  Thejr  appear  te 
lutre  been  edUees  ravieus  in  Aeir  dimensions.  Some  of 
a  taoderate  sise,  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remark* 
able  fiir  aeUdity,  aad  resembling  eaeh  other  in  the  style 
ef  anUleetare.  The  iemple  of  Paehacamae,  togethdi 
widi  a  palaee  bf  the  Inea,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  een-w 
•eeled  together  as  ts  form  one  great  stnietare,  above 
half  a  leagae  in  eimnit  In  this  prodigiens  pile,  tke 
iaase  singahur  taste  ia  boildlng  is  eonspienous,  as  f« 
ether  works  of  the  Bsrvfians.  As  th^  were  unaoqaaiat# 
ed  with  the  use  ef  the  pidley,and  oAer  meekaniealpow^ 
eas,  and  eeald  not  eletate  the  large  stcnes  tmd  brieks 
wUefa  they  employed  hi  bnttdfaig  to  any  eoasiderable 
bai|^  the  waUs  of  tUs  ediftee,  ia  wWeh  diey  seem  to 
htore  aaade  tlmir  greats  dfert  towards  magaifieea^, 
did  not  rise  aboTo  twelre  feet  from  the  ground.  Though 
they  had  net  diseoyered  the  use  of  mortar  or  ef  aigr 


#l]iier  oenieiit  in  l|iiiMiBg»  ike  hrUks  voA  stones  wen 
Joined  with  so  muioh  mtety^  tint  the  soaais  oaa  bu*dly 
he  4i0eerned«9  The  apartmenloy  as  fiur  ns  the  distinbiu 
tion  of  them  ean  be  traeed  in  the  mios^  wece  iU-<dispo0<» 
pi,  and  afforded  little  aoeonmodaflon.  lliere  was  not 
a  single  window  in  anjr  part  of  the  hnilding  |  and  im  bo 
light  eottU  enter  hut  hy  the  door,  afl  the  f^putments  of 
laxgest  dimensions  must  either  hare  been  p^Aetiy  dark, 
pr  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with.aU  these, 
and  many  other  imperfeetions  that  mi|^  bo  mentioned 
|n  their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  thaPemvians  whieh 
ptill  remainf  must  he  eonsidered  as  stnpendmis  effiNtisef 
a  pepplo  unaequainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  eonrejF 
to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  ^fv^w  possessed  bj  their  an^ 
oient  monanohs* 

$  XLIY f  These,  however,  ^ere  not  the  Boldest  i^  most 
nsefbl  works  of  the  Ineas.  The  two  great  roads  froBi 
Cozoo  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrnpted  stroteh 
abore  fifteen  hiindi^  msles,  are  entitled  to  stfll  h%her 
praipe*  The  one  was  eonducted  theough  the  ipterioui* 
and  mountainous  eonntry,  the  other  through  the  ^ains 
on  the  seaeof|st«  From  the  language  of  admiratioB  fat 
irhieh  some  ^  the  early  wrtters  ejq;iress  their  astonish* 
ment  when  they  first  viewed  those  roads,  and  from  the 
more  po;npous  deseriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labonr 
to  support  9eine  faTouHte  theoij  eimoeming  Amerieat 
one  might  be  led  to  eompare.this  w^  of  the  Intas  to 
the  famous  militai^  wi(ys  whidi  remaia  as  nioBumoBta 
^f  the  Roman  power :  But  in  a  eonntry  where,  these  was 
po  tame  animal  exeept  the  Uarna,  whieh  was  never  mted 
for  dfaugbt,  and  but  }iti|e  as  a  beast  of  burdo,  where 
the  h4gh  roads  werp  seMom  trod  Igr  any  hut  a  hnma» 
foot,  po  gf^t  4egree  pf  la^ur  or  art  was  reqidsite.  im 
forming  them.  The  Periivisn  roads  ware  on^  fifibMi 
feet  in  breadtbi  ^  in  nwiy  p)aee%  so  dightlif  farmed, 
^at  time  has  effat^ed  every  yestig^  af  Uie  eonrsf  in  whi^ 
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they  ran*  In  the  low  country  Utile  more  seems  to  have 
heen  done,  than  to  phmt  trees  or  to  Bx  posts  at  eertam 
iaierrflils^  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  trat^ers* 
To  open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was  a 
more  arduous  task.  Eminences  were  levened,  and  hol- 
lows fined  upf  and  for  the  preservadon  of  the  road  it 
was  fenced  with  a  buik  of  turf.  At  proper  distances^ 
Tambosy  or  storehouses,  were  erected  for  the  aceommo* 
dation  of  the  laea  and  his  attendants,  in  their  progress 
through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
road  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  im- 
pervious region,  it  has  proved  more  dnrahle  ;  and  though, 
from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to  evfery  object  but 
that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  trac- 
ed; &uch  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and 
even  from  this  description,  divested  of  every  eircum* 
stance  of  manifest  exaggeration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  an  extraor- 
dinary progress  in  improTcment  and  policy.  To  the  sa- 
vage tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  commu- 
nication with  places  at  a  distance  had  never  occurred. 
To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the 
most  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  men  had  advanced 
tost  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  regular  object  of 
national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse 
commodions.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy 
to  open  a  communication  with  all  the  provinces  of  their 
extensive  empire,  by  means  of  those  roads  which  are 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long 
reign  of  barbar^m^  the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or 
destvoyed ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  entered 
VttUf  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work  of 
pnbHe  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  roads 
formed  by  the  Incas. 

$  XLY.  The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  ano- 
ther improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the 


pest  of  Ameriea*  In  its  tenrs^  fiom  sMlii  4l»  nortk^ilib 
road  of  the  Iimos  wnt  iolerseeted  b^r  ^  the  tonwati 
vhioh  roU  from  tira  A^des  toviiHk  tiie  Wc«tekai  t>eeiat* 
From  the  f^fidUj  of  their  course,  m  well  w  f roBi  tho* 
firequeiMgr  wd  violmiee  of  tii^  tniindiltiQitt  these  vev» 
«ot  foFdaUe.  Sonus  expedieot^  howeyer^  was  to  be  ftumt 
for  paaring  them.  The  Perovi^Sy  from  their  niMie-^ 
quuDtiHie^  with  the  use  of  orches,  and  thdr  iMhill<3r 
to  work  in  wood^  could  not  eonstraet  hri^ges  ^itbei'  of 
stone  or  timhcr.  Bnt  necessity,  Uie  parent  of  inTentimi» 
snggested  a  deyiee  which  sdp^d  that  defects  lliey 
fbruied  cables  of  great  strength^  by  twisting  togfjihttr 
•oue  of  the  pliaMe  withs  or  osiers  with  wbieh  Utek* 
coHBtrjr  abounds;  six  ot  these  caMes  they  strelcbeA 
across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  thenr 
Ibst  on  each  ^e.  These  they  bound  firmly  together  l(y 
interweaTtng  smallelr  ropes  so  close,  as  to  form  a  com- 
pact piece  of  net-work,  whidi  being  corered  with  bramhea 
of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it  with  tokraMe 
security.*  Proper  persons  were  appointed  to  attend  at 
each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair^  and  to  assist  passea^^ 
gers.  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rirers  beoamr 
deep  mid  broad  and  still,  they  are  passed  in  BM^mg,  or' 
fonts ;  in  the  construetion,  as  well  as^naiigatioB  of  which, 
the  ingeniii^  itf  the  Peruvians  appeals  to  be  fhr  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  These  had  ad- 
Tanned  no  Curther  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  psri-» 
dlcy  or  oar;  the  Peruvians  ventared  to  raisea mast,  an^ 
spread  a  sail^  by  means  of  which  their  babas  not  only^ 
went  nimUy  befiore  the  wind,  but  conM  veef  and  tack 
with  great  celerity, 

^XLYL  Nor  were  the  ingcmiity  and  art  of  Ui^  PeM* 
l^ans  c^uin^  solely  to  ofejeots  of  essential  utiKfy*  Tbtff^ 
luid  imtde  umfit  ^gr^os  in  arts,  uAn^  msy  be  caUcd 
^legmit.  They  ppsscssod  the  pi^ious  metais  in  grm^er 
abundance  than  any  people  of  America,  They  obtakwd 
gfM  in  the  mbo  manner  with  dm  M cnubans^  V  s^weh- 
ing  ia  the  phamMili  of  yiv^nnf  or  wfishiai^  the  earth  ib 

♦  Sec  Note  XLV. 


tjrliicfb  {Murtielei  of  il  ifere  eontaitted.  B«4  in  order  to 
flFveure  &ilTer»  they  exerted  no  ineMsideivUeidegree  of 
•kHl  and  invention,  liiey  ImuI  not,  kidoed^  nttained  ih« 
art  of  sinking  a  sliaft  into  the  bovrds  of  the  earth,  and 
j^notratfaig  to  the  riibeg  ooneealed  there  $  bat  they  hol« 
lowed  dee]^  eavems  on  the  hanks  of  rivers  and  the  sides 
of  ttionntains,  )Mid  emptied  sneli  tning  as  did  not  dip  sad* 
deafy  beyond  tlMiir  reaeh.  In  othw  plaees^  wliere  tho 
vein  lay  near  the  anrllMe^  they  dug  pits  to  sueh  a  d^th» 
that  the  person  who  worked  below  eonld  throw  out  ih% 
ore,  ^or  hand  it  up  in  baskets.  They  had  diseovered  the 
Ittt  of  smeltfa^;  waA  reining  this,  either  by  the  simplo 
alppliMtim  of  flre^  or  where  the  ore  was  mwe  fltnbborn» 
aad  iinpregAated  wHh  fer^pi  sriistanees,  byplaoingit 
in  small -ovens  or  fhmaoes,  on  hij|^  grounds,  so  artiflei^ 
alfy  eonstruetedr  timt  the  draag^t  of  air  perfiirmed  tho 
funetion  of  a  bellows,  ah  engine  with  whioh  they  were 
lotaSly  naaeqaiunted.  By  tUs  simplo  deviee,  the  purer 
ores  were  smelted  with  faoility,  and  ttio  quantity  of  silr 
ver  In  Pern  was  so  eonaideMblo,  that  natairf  of  the  uten- 
sils en^ployed  in  the  fiimotlons  tsf  eommon  Wh  were  made 
of  it  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
hhve  merited  ho  small  degree  of  estimation,  'on  aeeount 
of  the  neatness  of  ttie  workmanship^  as  weU  as  the  in- 
tria^  value  of  the  materials.  Bat  as  tike  eonquerors 
of  Amertea  wom  weU  aeqaainted  with  the  latter,  but 
had  seareely  any  eoiiseption  of  the  former,  most  of  tho 
sBver  vessels  and  trinkotn  were  m^od  down,  and  rated 
aooording  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the 
division  ^f  the  sp^ 

^  XL  VII.  In  other  works  of  mere  emrios%  or  oma^ 
Bient>  their  ingennity  has  been  highly  oeiebrated.  Many 
spedmens  of  4hose  ^ave  been  ^  out  of  the  Cfum^os,  or 
mMihds  of  ewA,  with  whieh  ikt  PernviaHs  eovensd  the 
hoAes  of  the  dead.  Anmiig  these  are  mirrors  of  vari« 
oi»  dimeosions,  of  hard  sM^fng  stMes  highly  poUshed ; 
vessek  of  earHien  wave  of  dllli>uat  iforms ;  hat^els^  and 
other  inotrumentsy  some  de«3teed  for  wai^  and  othexs  for 
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labottr.  Some  were  of  iliiit^  some.of  eoj^tfT^ImrdfJMl 
to  sueh  a  degree  by  an  unknowii  j^oeess^  m»  to  «ii|ipljr 
the  pkiee  t>f  L«*oii  on  several  oecasioiiB^  Had  the  uie  of 
those  tooh  ibrmed  of  eom»er  been  gimendi  the  progress 
of  the  PeruvianA  in  the  arts  might  have  been  sqo^»  as  to 
emulate  that  of  more  ettltivated  nations.  But  either  thm 
metal  .was  so  rare»  or  the  opcMtien  1^  whieh  it  was 
hardened  so  tedious^  that  their  instf  nments  of  eeppw 
trer^  few,  and  so  extremely  small^  that  they  seem  to 
ha?e  been  em^oyed  only  in  slighter  works^  But  eren 
to  sneh  a  eireumperibed  use  of  this  imperfieet  metal,  the 
Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the  other 
pedfde  of  Ameviea  ki  varieus  arts^  The  same  obserya- 
tlon^  howevcnrf  may  be  ai^lied  to  them,  whieh  I  former- 
ly made  with  ref  peet  to  the  arts  of  the  Sf exieans.  Frofa 
several  qieeimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and  omaoMatSf 
whieh  are  desposited  in  the  royal  eabinet  of  Madrid^ 
and  from  some  preserved  in  different  eoUeetions  in.  ether 
parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  work*- 
manship  is  more  to  be  admired  on  aeeount  of  the  rude 
toob  with  whidiit  was  exeeutedy  than  on  aeeount  of  its  m-> 
trinsie  neatness  and  eleganee  |  and  that  the  Peruvian(b 
though  die  most  improved  of  all  the  Amerieans,  were 
not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

$  XLYIIIk  But  notwithstanding  so  many  partieulars^ 
whieh  seem  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  improvement 
in  Peruf  other  oiroumstanees  oeenr  thiU  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  soeiety  still  in  the  first  stage  of  its  transition  firom 
barbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  domioions  of  the 
Ineas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  plaee  that  had  the  appear* 
anecy  or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every 
where  else,  the  people  lived  mostly  ia  detaehed  habitat 
tions,  dispersed  over  the  eountryf  or,  at  the  utmost, 
settled  together  in  small  village^  But  until  men  are 
brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  liodies,  luid  incorpor- 
ated in  such  close  unUm,  as  to  m^  <Qr  firequent  intereoncse, 
a^  to  feel  mutual  depeadenect  they  never  imbibe  per* 
feetly  the  ^irit,  or  awume  the  mamiers  of  social  life. 


1a  ft  eottntry  of  immeiii^  extsoXf  witb  oi^jr  one  city,  the 
pr^ress  of  maniiefty  and  the  inproTeineat  eithmr  of  the 
necesi^ry  or  more  refined  arts^  must  have  .been,  so  ^w> 
and  carried  on  uader  sueh  dluidvantagesy  that  it  is  mOre 
iurprisiDg  the  Peravians  should  haTe  advanced  so  tkr  in 
refinement^  than  that  they  did  not  proceed  farther. 

§  XLIX.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect 
nniony  the  separation  of  professions  in  Peru  was  jiot  so 
eotnplete  as  among  the  Mexicans*  The  less  closely  men 
assoeiatey  the  more  simple  are  their  manners^  and  the 
fewer  their  wants.  The  orafts  of  common  and  most  ne* 
cessary  use  in  life  do  not^  in  such  a  state,  become  so 
eom]^es:  or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requisite  that  men 
should  be  trained  to  them  by  any  particular  course  of 
education.  All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of 
daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were  exercised  by  every 
Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None  but  the  artists,  em* 
ployed  in  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament,  consti- 
tuted a  separate  order .  of  men,  or  were  distinguished 
from  other  citi^ns. 

$L.  From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  eonsc' 
quence  followed.  There  was  little  commercial  inter- 
course  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  empire.  The 
activity  of  commerce  is  coeval  vnth  the  foundation  of 
cities ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any 
community  settle  in  considerable  numbers  in  one  place, 
its  operations  become  vigorous.  The  citizen  must  de« 
pend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  ground.  They,  in  return,  must  receive  some  equi- 
Talent.  Thus  mutual  intercourse  is  established,  and  the 
productions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for  the  fruits 
of  agriculture*  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
stated  markets  were  held^  and  whatever  could  supply 
any  want  or  desire  of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce. 
'  But  in  Perui  from  the  singular  mode  of  dividing  proper- 
ty, and  the  manner  in  whieli  the  people  wei*e  settled, 
there  was  hardly  any  ^eeia^of  commerce  carried  on 
between  difii^lrent  provinces,  and  the  comaiua?ty  was  lee* 
vol..  II.     •  29 
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acquainted  with  that  aeiive  intercoarse,  ivhieh  is  at  once 
a  bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  improTement. 

$  U.  But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  PeruYians  was 
the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  most  fatal  defect  In 
their  character*  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations 
of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  fero- 
city, though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mexi- 
cans maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
tics,  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  P^ru  was 
subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  and  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom, 
and  of  crushing  their  oppressors,  were  lost  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people.  Though  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Peruvians  represents  all  the  Ineas  as  warlike 
princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they 
led  to  victory  and  conquest ;  few  symptoms  of  such  a 
martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations  subse- 
quent to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence, 
perhaps,  of  those  institutions  which  rendered  their  man^ 
ners  gentle,  gave  their  minds  this  unmanly  softness; 
perhaps,  the  constant  serenity  and  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame  ; 
perhaps,  some  principle  in  their  government,  unknown 
to  us^  was  the  occasion  of  this  political  debility.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  and 
there  is  not  an  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  li«,tle 
advanced  in  refinement,  so  totaUy  destitute  of  military 
enterprise^  This  character  hath  descended  to  their  pos- 
terity. The  Indians  of  Pern  are  now  more  tame  and 
depressed  than  any  people  of  America.-.  Their  feeble 
spirits,  relaxed  in  lifeless  inactioii^  seem  hardly  capable 
of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  eapltal  defects  In  the  political  state 
of  PerUf  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur 
in  the  Spanish  writers,  whieh  discover  a  considerable 
remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel  cus- 
tom^ that  preTaHed  ia  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes^ 
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stAsisled  among  the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the 
loeasy  and  of  other  eminent  persons,  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  inter- 
red around  their  Guaeas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the 
next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  served  with 
the  same  respeet.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capae,  the 
most  powerful  of  their  monarehs,  above  a  thousand  vic- 
tims were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb*  lu 
one  particular,  their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more 
barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude  tribes.  Though  ac- 
qusdnted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize,  and 
other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  iiesh  and 
fish  perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards,  with  a 
practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people. 

$  Llh  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  posses- 
sions of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account 
both  of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted 
the  greatest  attention;  her  other  dominions  there  are 
far  from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  value. 
The  greater  part  of  them  was  reduced  to  subjection  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  private 
adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either 
in  Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain ;  and  were  we  to  follow 
each  leader  in  his  progress,  we  should  discover  the  same 
daring  eourage,  the  sauve  persevering  ardour,  the  same 
rapacious  desire  of  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity  of 
enduring  and  surmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain 
it,  which  distinguished  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  greater  Anierican  conquests.  But  instead  of 
entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
transactions,  would  appear  ^almost  a  repetition  of  what 
baa  been  already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
finch  a  view  of  those  provinces  of  the  Spanish  empire  ia 
America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  as 
may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  great* 
ness,  fertility,  and  opulence. 

$LIIL  I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  tlie 
two  great  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions 
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I  hare  given  some  aocount»  and  shall  then  briefly  de- 
scribe the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America*  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  se- 
veral  provinces^  which  were  not  subject  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and 
Sonera^  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the  Yermi- 
lion  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the  immense 
kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend 
towards  the  west  and  norths  did  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecessors.  These 
|*egions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican 
empire,  are  reduced  some  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  less 
degree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They  extend 
through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone; 
their  soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  all 
their  productions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  most 
perfect  in  their  kind.  They  have  all  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  are  watered  by  rivers,  which  not  only  enrich 
them,  but  may  become  subservient  to  commerce^  The 
number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  countries,  is 
indeed  extremely  small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  sub- 
dued rather  than  to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  po- 
pulation in  their  ancient  establishments  in  America  shall 
continue  to  increase,  they  may  gradually  spread  over 
those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full  possession. 

$Liy.  One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  spee- 
dy population  of  some  districts*  Yery  rich  mines  both 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  many  of 
the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Wherever  these 
are  opened|  and  worked  with  success,  a  multitude  of 
people  resort  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased,  artisans  of 
various  kinds  must  fissemble,  and  industry  as  well  as 
wealth  will  be  gradually  diffused.  Many  examples  ^f 
this  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  America  since 
they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.     Fopii- 
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lous  villages  and  large  iovrns  hare  suddenly  arisen  amidst 
uninbabited  wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  ivorking  of 
mines,  thongh  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object 
towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  society  shonld 
be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting 
useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  peo- 
ple. A  recent  and  singular  instance  of  this  has  hap- 
pened, which  as  it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  produetiye  of  great  effects,  merits  attention. 
The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  So- 
nora,  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depi*edations  of  some 
fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1765,  the  incursions 
of  those  savages  became  so  frequent,  and  so  destructive, 
that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  despair,  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de€t*oix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of 
troops  as  might  enable  them  to  drive  those  formidable  in- 
vaders from  their  places  of  retreat  in  t^e  mountains.  But 
the  treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
large  sums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war 
against  Great  Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them 
no  aid.  The  respect  due  to  his  virtues  accomplished  what 
his  official  power  coiild  not  effect.  Be  prevailed  with 
the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  abo'ut  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
expedition.  The  war  was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abil- 
ities 5  and  after  being  protracted  for  three  years,  chief- 
ly by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  over  moun- 
tains and  through  defiles  which  were  almost  impassa- 
ble, it  terminated  in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
terroi^  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  course  of  this  ser- 
vice, the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which 
they  seem  not  to  have  penetrated  before  that  time,  and  dis- 
covered mitaes  of  such  value,  as  was  astonishing  even  to 
men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World.  At  Cineguilla,  ii^he  province 
of  8onor%  they  entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  ii| 
exte^t^  in  which^  at  the  depth  of.  only  sixteen  inchesA 
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they  found  gold  in  grains  of  gueh  a  aizej,  that  «oine  of 
tliem  weighed  nine  marks^  and  in  8\ieh  quantilies»  that 
in  a  short  time^  with  a  few  labourerSf  they  collected  a 
thousand  marl&s  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking 
time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appear- 
ed  to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it 
might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a  million  of 
I»esos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  above  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  inspection  of 
several  ecclesiastics.  As  several  other  mines,  not  infe- 
rior in  richness  to  ihat  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  diseov- 
ered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,!*  it  is  probable  that 
these  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may  soon 
become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Span- 
ish empire  in  America* 

$  LY.  The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  sid^ 
of  the  Vermillion'sea,  seems  to  have  been  less  known  to 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  provinces  which  I  have 
mentioned*  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year 
1536.f  During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  so  little 
frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and  in 
most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island^  not  as  a 
})cninsula4  Though  the  climate  of  this  country,  if  w^ 
may  judge  from  its  situation,  must  be  very  desirable  | 
the  Spaniards  have  made  small  progress  in  peopling  it» 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province,  and 
in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired 
a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  posr 
sessed  in  their  missions  in  Paragua,  and  they  laboured 
to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  uid  to  govern  the 
natives  by  the  same  maxims*  In  order  to  prevent  the 
court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jeakijisy  of  their  de«  . 
signs  and  operations,  tUey  seem  studiously  to  have  de- 
preciated th%eountry,  Iqr  represeatinji  the  olimate  as  9f 

•  See  Nqte  XLVI.  f  Book  v.  vol.  li.  p,  e& 
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disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  so  barren^ 
that  nothing  but  a  zealous  desire  of  converting  the  na- 
tives could  have  induced  them  to  settle  there.  Several 
public  spirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  Califor- 
nia ;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the 
Order's  intensions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with 
implicit  trust,  appointed  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abil- 
ities have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister 
for  tlie  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of 
the  country  was  favourable ;  he  found  the  pearl  ilshery 
on  its  coasts  to  be  valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of 
gold  of  a  very  promising  appearance.  From  its  vicini- 
ty to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the 
population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees, 
reeeiv^  from  them  such  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to 
be  BO  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  •  and  useless 
districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

$  LTI.  On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hondu- 
ras are  comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large  provin- 
ces, stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyond 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value  either  from 
the  fertility  of  tlieir  soil  or  the  richness  of  their  mines ; 
but  they  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of 
America,  the  logwood-tree,  which,  in  dying  some  eoU 
ours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other  material,  that  the- 
consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  ha» 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During 
a  long  period,  no  European  nation  intruded  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or  attempted  tb  obtain  any 
share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  after  the  conquest 
of  Jamaica  by  the  English^  it  soon  appeared  what  a  for* 
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midable  rival  vas  now  seated  in  the  nei^bourfaood  of 
the  Spanish  territories.  One  of  the  ftrst  objects  which 
tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  Island,  was  die  great 
profit  arising  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  fiieility  of 
wresting  some  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Some 
adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  the  first  attempt  at  Cape 
Catoche,  the  south-east  promontory  of  Tneatan,  and  by 
cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  trafic.  When 
most  of  the  trees  near  the  coast  in  that  place  were  fell- 
ed, they  removed  to  the  island  of  Trist;  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeaohy ;  and  in  later  times,  their  prindpsd  station 
has  been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  al- 
armed at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation, 
remonstrances,  and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  EngBsh 
from  obtaining  any  footing  on  that  part  of  the  Amerioan 
continent.  But  after  struggling  against  it  fo«  more  than 
a  century,  the  disasters  of  last  war  eitorted  from  the 
Court  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  set* 
tiement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories.*  The 
pain  which  this  humbling  concession  oceasioned,^seem8 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of 
rendering  it  of  little  consequence,  more  efiectnal  than 
all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence.  The  logwood 
produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  soil 
IS  drier,  is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  grows 
on  the  marshy  grounds  where  the  English  are  settled. 
By  enconraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permitting  the 
importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  pc^ng  any  duty, 
such  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  English  bring  to  market  has 
sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras  has  gradually  declincdf  since  it  obtained  a  le- 
gal sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally 
abandoned. .  In  that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will 
become  possessions  of  considerable  importance  to  Spain. 

♦  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xviiL  t  Sec  Note  XLVIIL 
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•  $  LYII.  Still  farther  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two 
provinces  of  Costa  Bica  and  Veragua^  which  likewise 
belong  to  the  yice-royalty  of  New  Spain ;  but  both  have 
^en  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards^  and  are  appa- 
rwtly  of  such  small  value^  that  they  merit  no  particu- 
lar attention. 

;  ^LYIII.  The  most  important  province  depending  on 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru>  is  Chili.  The  Ineas  had  esta- 
blished their  dominion  in  some  of  its  northern  districts 
r-but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and 
higb-sittrited  inhabitants  maintained  their  independence* 
The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  ear- 
ly attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro  ; 
and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  resumed  the  de- 
sign* Both  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  former  re- 
linquished the  enterprise  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
mentioned*"*  The  latter,  after  having  given  many  dis- 
plays, both  of  courage  and  military  skiU,  was.  cut  off, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his 
command*  Francisco  de  Yillagra,  Yaldivia's  lieutenant, 
\>y  his  spirited  conduct  cheeked  the  natives  in  their  ca- 
reer,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  de- 
struction* By  degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along 
the  coast  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  dominion*  The 
mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the  Puelches, 
Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants, 
formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  ^  with  whom, 
during  the  cojurse  of  two  centuries,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  almost  perpetual  hostility,  suspend- 
ed only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace* 
.  $  LIX.  That  part  of  Chili  then.  Which  may  properly 
be  deemed  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow  district,  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas  to 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles*  Its  cli- 
mate is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and  is  hard- 
ly equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 

•  Book  vi.  vol.  ii  p.  11 5>  etc. 
voii.  n*  30 
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Though  bordering  on  ihib  Torrid  Zone^  it  never  feels  iho 
Extremity  of  heat,  Ming  gcreieiied  oil  the  east  b^  the 
Andes^  and  refreshed  from  the  w^st  by  eobKng  nes- 
breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  te  mSA  attd 
equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  itthepi^fereiicetotlittt 
of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  natire  eoutitry*  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  eorrespotids  irith  the  benignity  of  the 
elimat^,  and  is  wonderfully  aeeommodated  te  European 
productions.  The  most  valuable  6f  th^se,  eem,  wine^ 
and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  fhey  had  b^n  natives  ef 
the  country.  All  the  ftuit*  imported  frotti  E«re^  mt* 
tain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  oar  hemis- 
phere not  only  multiply^  but  improve  in  this  d^ghtfil 
region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  these 
of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses  surpasses,  both  ht  heMif 
and  in  spirit,  the  famous  Andidusian  race,  from  whi^k 
they  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her  beidity  eil 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  she  has  stored  its  boirels  witii 
riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  ef  eoppiert 
and  of  lead,  have  been  discovered  In  virious  parts  of  It. 
$  hX.  A  cotinti*y  distinguished  by  so  ttiany  Messiiglif 
^e  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  Ih^ 
vourite  station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  muM  hate  Mfeil 
cultivated  wit*h  peculiar  predilection  and  eame.  InfftMd 
Of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  relnaina  unoccupied,  ht  iOI 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  ffion- 
ftand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  tfanes  thact  tfiim* 
ber  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  ino^ 
fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  seine  if  fti 
most  promising  mines  remain  nnwrougkt.  Strange  a^ 
this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  te  avail  themselves  of  M- 
vantages,  which  seemied  to  court  their  aeeeptanee,  ma^ 
kppear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  eniy  Mtt^ 
course  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  -the  South  Sea^  ^* 
carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annual  fleet  te 
Porto-Bello.  All  the  prod[nce  of  these  edenies  tr^n 
shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  P^ru^  for 
Panama,  and  carried  from  Ihence  aeross  the  isthlnas. 
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JLU  Hie  e^|9imodiUes  vrh\th  ih^j  received  firom  the  mg- 
tbep  cpantryy  were  ef  nypyed  froqi  Panama  to  the  9aine 
harbours.    Tlm^  bpth  tfie  exfNrts  fwid  ii^ports  of  Cbili 
passed  tbrnvgh  the  haods  of  inerehants  settled  in  Peri;. 
Theie  bad  of  powfe  a  firo^t  «rn  eaeh  ;  and  io  both  traii^- 
aetions  ikp  CUkse  felt  their  own  subcurdination ;   aivd 
hltYing  no  direet  intereoors/^  ^th  the  pareat  stat^,  thej 
dq^eaded  vpon  ap^tl^er  proTinee  for  the  disposal  of  tbejr 
produistiopsy  as  well  as  ibr  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Uu- 
der  iuefo  disfourageoieatSf  population  could  not  increase^ 
Riidiadustrjr  was  dest^ute  of  one  c|iief  incitement.    Bift 
DOW  that  8pain,  f  ropa  motiyes  which  I  shall  mention  here- 
after^  has  adopted  a  new  system^  and  carries  on  her  com- 
merce with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea^  by  ships  which 
go  round  Cape  Horp^  a  direct  intercourse  is  opeujed  be- 
tween €hili  and  the  mo^er-country*    The  ^old^  the  sU- 
Yer,  and  the  pther  .cpmmodities  of  the  proYince  will  be 
exchanged  in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufactures  of 
£«rope.    €l|ili  nuff  speedily  rise  into  tj^at  importance 
among  the  Spanish  settlement^  to  which  it  is  ei^titled  ^y 
itfi  natural  fidvantages»    It  may  become  the  granary  of 
Pem^  and  tl^  ^otliMpr  provinces  along  the  PacijBc  Qceap. 
Itxmy  aup^y  ihf^  with  wine^  with  cattle^  with  horses, 
with  hemp»  and  mimy  other  articles  fipr  which  they  pow 
depend  v^fw  JBUirope.    Though  the  New  system  has  been 
estaJblbfaed  only  yL  fe^  years,  those  efiects  of  it  begin  ^•> 
ii^eady  tp  lie  inj^senred.    If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with  any 
«teadiniBSs  for  half  a  century,  one  may  yenture  to  forc- 
ed, that  popilatipn,  industry,  and  opulence  wiU  advance 
lin  this  pr^v^oe  witl^  rs^  process. 

$liXJ.  To  ;the  east  iof  the  jL^des,  the  provinces  of 
7ucim.aii,  apd  Sio  de  l{i  Hata  ^rder  on  Chili,  and  like 
f.t  were  dep^n^nt  on  tjie  yi^ee-i^ya^y  of  Peru.  These 
jrjQgiionB  c^  ip^en^  ^s^nt  i^tretch  in  length  Crom  north 
itio  s<Mith  9^w  ^tl^rjteen  j)iundred  ,milc^,  ^and  in  breadth 
jnoD^  thm  |t  iUi^ui^^.  IITbis  conntry,  which  is  larger 
tl^ui  ^ont  ^uTjitpeap  jui^oms,  naturally  /or  ins  into  two 
great  d^vUigys*,  qi^  09  tli^  .Qor^h^  >^d  ip^  other  on  the 
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goiith  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends 
Paraguavf  the  fkmous  missions  of  the  Jesnits^  and  se- 
veral other  ^stricts.  But  as  disputes  have  long  subdst- 
ed  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concern- 
ing its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probaUe,  will  be  soon 
Anally  ascertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  die  decision 
of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  resenre  my  account  of  this 
northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Por- 
tuguese America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  eonaeeted  ; 
and,  in  relating  it,  I  shall  be  able,  from  authentic  mate- 
rials, suiqilied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  Aili 
and  accurate  description  of  the  operations  and  views  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fkbric  of  policy  in 
America,  which  has  drawn  so  much  attention,  find  has 
been  so  imperfectly  understood*  The  latter  division  of 
the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tueuman  and 
Buenos- Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall  at  present  confine  ray 
observations, 

$  LXII«  The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  Ameriea 
by  the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  though  a  succession  of 
cruel  disasters  befel  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  es- 
tablish their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to 
persist  in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering 
mines  in  the  interior  country^  and  afiterwards  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  otlner  na- 
tion from  settling  there,  and  penetrating  by  this  route 
into  their  rich  possessions  in  Pern.  But  cjEcept  at  Bue- 
nos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence in  all  the  vast  space  which  I  have  mentioned. 
There  are,  indeed,  scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on 
which  they  have  bostowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add  some  dignity,  by 
erecting  them  into  bishoprics ;  but  they  are  no  better  than 
paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. One  circumstance^  however,  viFhich  was  not  ori- 
ginally foreseen,  has  contributed  to  render  this  dilrtrict, 
though  thinly  peopled,  of  considerable  importance.  Tlie 
province  of  Tueuman,  toge^er  iritb  the  cowtr^  to  Ike 
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south  of  the  Hata*  instead  of  being  covered- wi<h  wood 
like  other  parts  of  America^  forms  one  e3[teiitive  opea 
plain,  almost  without  a  tree.  The  soil  is  a  deep  fertile 
mould,  watered  hy  many  streams  descending  from  the 
Andes,  and  eletlied  in  perpetual  rerdure.  In  this  rieh 
pasturage,  the  horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Span- 
iards from  Europe  hare  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  al- 
most exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supply- 
ing it  with  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a 
commerce  no  less  benelleial,  by  tlie  expertatioii  of  hides 
to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. But  its  commodious  situation  for  carrying  on 
contraband  trade,  lias  been  the, chief  source  of  its  pros- 
perity. Whdle  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  an- 
cient system,  with  respect  to  its  communication  with 
America,  the  rivei  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the 
course  of  Spanish  navigation,  that  interlopers,  almost 
without  any  risk  ot  being  either  observed  (A*  obstructed, 
could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in  such  quantities, 
that  tbey  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  edony,  but 
were  covf^cyed  into  all  the  eastern  districts  of  Peru* 
When  the  Portuguese  in  Brasil  extended  their  settlements 
to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  chaumel  was  open- 
ed, by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the 
Spanish  territories,  with  still  more  faciUty,  and  in  great- 
er abundance.  This  illegal  trofie,  however  detrimental 
to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase,  of  the 
settlement,  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and 
Buenos* Ayres  became  gradually  a  populous  and  opulent 
town.  What  may  be  the  efibet  of  the  Ikeration  lately 
made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  of 
which  shall  be  described  in  the  subsequent  book,  cannot 
hitherto  be  kimvro, 

$  LXm.  All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  the  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  and  re- 
duotion  I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  are  compre- 
hended imder  two  great  divisions ;  the  former  deuomi- 
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nated  the  kiDgdom  of  Tierra  FirBie«  the  provioces  of 
which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic^  from  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  New  Spun  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  the  lat- 
4er»  the  New  Kingdtim  of  Granada^  sitiiated  i|^  ^e  in- 
ierior  country.  With  a  short  view  of  these  1 8)ii|UeIose 
this  part  of  my  work* 

To  the  east  of  Yeragua,  the  last  prorinee  subject  to  the 
Ticeroy  of  MexicO)  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien«  Though 
it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards 
first  began  to  plant  colonies^  they  have  made  no  ecmsid- 
erable  progre^  in  peopling  it.  As  the  eoimtry  is  em- 
tpemely  mountainous^  deluged  with  rain  -during  a  good 
part  of  the  year^  remarkably  unhealthful^  and  eontaias 
no  mines  of  great  value^  the  Spaniards  would  probably 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  al- 
lured to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of 
Porto-Bello  on  the  one  sea,  and  tha^.  of  Panama  on  the 
other.  These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  eommu- 
nication  between  the  north  and  soutk  sea*  between  Sp^n 
and  her  mo3t  valuable  colonies.  In  eansei|ttenee  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a  considerable  and  thriv- 
ing town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate  h»s 
prevented  Porto-bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  pro* 
portion.  As  the  intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  ii^ 
Pacific  Ocean  is  now  earned  on  by  another  ehaMe^  it 
is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and  Panama  will  de- 
cline, when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriehed  by  that 
eomme)*ee  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  pros* 
perity,  and  even  their  existence* 

$LXiy.  The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  stretci  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Dani- 
cn.  The  eountry  still  continues  mount^nouB,;  but  its 
vaDies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  suli^eted  tUs  part  of 
America  to  the  <»t>wn  of  Spain,  about  tMie  year  iSS^  It 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  iU-oultivated.  '  It  poo- 
dttces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some 
^oious  stones,  partioularly  emeralds.     But  its  chief 
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itaportanee  is  derWed  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagenay 
the  safest  aad  best  fortiAed  of  any  in  the  American  do- 
Aiioioas  of  Spain*  In  a  sitnation  so  farourable^  com- 
merce soon  began  to  flourish.  As  early  as  the  yearl5-i4^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note.  But  when 
Carthagena  was  ehosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons 
shouM  iir«t  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europcy 
and  to  which  they  were  directed  to  return^  in  order  to 
^epare  for  their  voyage  homeward^  the  commerce  of 
its  inhabitants  was  so  much  favoured  by  this  arrange* 
mentf  that  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous^ 
opulent*  and  beautiful  oities  in  America.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest 
point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  desirable  visits  of  th^ 
galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline.  But  the 
wealth  now  celk^cted  there,  will  soon  find  or  create  em- 
ployment  for  itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantagv 
into  some  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so 
conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities  from  Eu- 
rope, its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  con- 
vey these  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  still  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Car- 
(hagena  eontinue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

$  LXY.  The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on 
the  east,  was  first  visited  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  th6 
year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards  on  their  landing  there, 
having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village  built  up- 
on piles,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  wa- 
ter which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow  upon  It 
ifae  name  of  Tc^hezuela,  or  Little  Yenice,  by  their  usual 
propcfnsity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  dis- 
covered in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were  familial 
to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  some  attempts  to  set- 
tle there,  but  with  little  supcess.    The  final  reduction  of 

•  Booli  H.  vol.  i,  p.  137, 
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ihe  proTiDce  w^s  aecoroplished  by  means  very  difierent 
from  those  to  ^bioh  .Spain  v/9l&  indebted  for  its  other  ac- 
quisitions in  the  New  World.  The  ambition  of  Charles 
y.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of  sueh  variety  and 
extent^ .  that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray, 
the  expense  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Among 
other  expedients  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his 
funds,  he  had  borrowed  krge  sums  from  the  Velsers  of 
Augsburgh^  the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  these^  or  in  hopes^ 
perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bestowed  upon 
them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  a  here- 
ditary fief  from  the  crown  of  CastUe,  on  condition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  should  render  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  country^  and  establish  a  colony  there*  Uor 
der  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established 
on  maxims  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  better  calculated  to  encourage  such  useful  industry^ 
as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  source  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But  un- 
fortunately they  committed  the  execution  of  their  plan 
to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Germa- 
ny abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  adventur* 
ers,  impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedi- 
ly abandon  a  station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be 
very  uncomfortable,  instead  of  planting  a  colony  in  or« 
ifiv  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from 
district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the 
natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by 
the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  the  Spa/iiards  were  moderate,  des* 
olated  the  provinces  so  completely  that  it  could  hardly 
tQbrd  them  subsistence,  and  the  Yelscrs  relinquished  a 
property  from  which  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their- 
agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage. 
yrhem  the  vretcbed  remainder  of  the  Germans  deserted 


Vettezoehit  the  Spftniards  again  tMk  possession  of  it  $ 
kat  notwithstanding  many  natural  adyantages,  it  is  one 
of  their  motk  langaishing  and  unprodoetlYe  settlements; 

^LXYIk  The  proTinee»  of  Garraeas  and  Cumana  are 
the  last  of  the  Spanish  territories  on  this  c6ast|  but  in 
relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mereahtile  com* 
pany^  in  which  an  exolusire  right  of  trade  with  theni 
has  been  Tested^  I  shall  hereafter  haye  occasion  to  con- 
sider their  state  and  prochiotions. 

$  LXYIL  The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  ratirely 
an  inland  eountry  of  great  extent.  This  important  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the 
year  1536>  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Xi« 
menes  de  Qaesada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  accom-* 
piished  officers  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Amerieai 
The  former  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito,  at- 
tacked it  from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion 
from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original  ih- 
habitants  of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  im^ 
provementy  than  any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexi- 
cans  and  Peruvians,*  they  defended  themselves  with 
great  resolution  and  good  conduct.  The  abilities  knA 
perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Queeada  surmounted  all 
opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dan- 
gers, and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanisli 
province^ 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevatea 
above  the  level  of  the  sea>  tbs^t  though  it  approaches  al- 
most to  the  equator,  the  climate  i^  remarkably  temper- 
ate. The  fertility  of  its  vallies  is  not  inferior  to  that  o^ 
the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  hij^er  grpunds 
yield  gold  and  pjCecioiis  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this 
gold  is  found ;  it  is  mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
face, and  separated  f  i*om  it  by  repeated  washing  with 
wdter.    This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly  by  negrcr 
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tlares ;  for  tfaangh  the  cbill  subterranean  air  has  been 
discoveredy  by  experieQoe»  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that 
they  eannotbe  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  sil* 
ter  mines,  they  are  more  eiqmble  of  performing  the 
6ther  speeies  of  labour  than  the  Indians.  As  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
serviee,  whieh  has  wasted  their  raee  so  rapidly  in  other 
parts  of  Ameriea,  the  country  is  still  remarkably  popu- 
lous. Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a  profusion  no  less 
wonderful  than  that  in  the  Tale  of  Cinegnilla,  whieh  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large 
fepitaSf  or  grains,  whieh  manifest  the  abnndanee  in 
whieh  it  is  produced.  On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplo- 
na, single  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pesos.  A  late  governor  of 
Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold, 
tstimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
sterling.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest 
Specimen  ever  found  in  the  New 'World,  is  now  deposited 
in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  Bat  without  founding 
any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary,  the 
-value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  country,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of 
considerable  amount  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flour- 
ishing* The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  are  daily  increasing.  Cultivation  and  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to 
prosper.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Car- 
thagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, befaig  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magda- 
len to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada  has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by 
the  river  Orinoco ;  but  the  country  which  stretches  along 
its  banks  towards  the  east  is  little  known,  vaA  imper- 
fectly occupied  by  the  Spaniards^ 
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$  I.  AFTER  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  iA 
their  discoveries  and  conqaests  during  more  tban  half  a 
century 9  I  have  conducted  them  to  that  period  v»hen 
their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  dominion. 
The  effect  of  their  settlements  upon  the  countries  of 
which  they  took  possession,  the  maxims  which  they 
adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior  struc- 
ture  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of 
their  progressive  improvement  upon  the  parent  state, 
and  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  are  the 
objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

$IL  The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ments made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  meirtioned  the  disastrous  influence  under 
which  the  connexions  of  the  Americans  with  the  people 
of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon 
various  causes  of  their  rapid  consumption.  "Wherever 
the  inhabitants  of  America  had  resolution)  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perished  in 
the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  in- 
vaders. But  the  greatest  desolation  followed  after  the 
sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  settled  in 
tranquility.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those  provin- 
ces of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  gulf  of  Tri- 
nidad to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  Spanish  dominion  were  first  and  most  sensibly  felt. 
All  these  were  occupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of 
hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in 
cultivation  and  industry.  When  they  were  compelled 
by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a  fixed  residence,  and 
apply  to  regular  labour ;  when  tasks  wcire  imposed  upon 
them  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  ^nd  were  exact- 
ed with  unrelenting  severity,  they  possessed  not  either  vi- 
goiir.k>f  mind  tn^of  body  to  sustaiii  this  unasual  load  of  opr> 
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pression.  BcjeiDtion  and  despair  drove  many  io  end  tlieir 
lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed  more. 
In  all  those  extensive  regions^  the  original  raee  of  inha« 
bitants  wasted  away ;  in  some  it  was  totally  extinguish- 
etK  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and  martial  people 
distinguished  their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  ff" 
finrts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers 
^ell  in  the  field;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still 
greater  numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of  attend* 
ing  the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and 
f^ivil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  ineessant  toil  of  i^arrying 
their  baggage,  provisions,  and  military  stores. 

$  III.  But  neither  the  rage  new  cruelty  of  the  Sp^n- 
]ai*ds  were  90  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  estab« 
lished  their  new  settlements.  The  fbrmer  were  tempo- 
rary calamities,  fatal  to  individuals;  the  latter  was  a 
permanent  evil,  whic|i,  with  gradual  consumption,  wast- 
ed the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to 
pbtaia  a  district,  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instan- 
tanious  recompense  for  all  his  services.  Soldiers^  ac> 
customed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a  milita* 
ry  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  re^ 
gular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but 
certain  returns.  Instead  of  settling  in  the  vallies  occuV^ 
pied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they 
eliose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru.  To 
search  fop  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  Apens,  am} 
the  alluring  hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  eorres* 
pond  wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  u^ 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward 
those  favourite  projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted^ 
that  the  service  of  iUe  imtinres  becaoie  indispensably  r^^ 
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quisite.  They  were  aooordingly  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  ia 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  vallies  to  the  chill  penetratidg 
air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  exorbitant 
labonr,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourish  ment,  and  the 
despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  which  they 
saw  BO  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
less  industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunl^ 
under  the  united  pressure  of  those  calamities,  and  melt- 
ed away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.  In  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox^ 
a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to 
the  natives,  the  number  of  people  both  in  New  Spain 
and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  in* 
credible.* 

$  lY.  Such  are  the  most  considerable  eyents  and  caus- 
es which,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to 
depopulate  America*  Without  attending  to  these,  many 
authors,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  desolation, 
have  ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  system  of  poli« 
ey  no  less  profound  than  atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as 
they  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  occupy 
the  vast  regions  which  they  had  discovered,  and  fore- 
seeing the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  authority 
over  a  people  infinitely  superior  to  themselves  in  num- 
ber, in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  America^  re- 
siolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting 
a  great  part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured 
to  secure  their  own  dominion  over  it-f  But  nations  seF- 
dom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so  remote,  or  lay  their 
plans  so  deep;  and,  for  the  honour  of  humanity  we  may 
observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  such 
an  execrable  scheme.  The  Spanish  monarohs,  far  from 
acting  upon  any  such  system  of  destruction,  were  uni- 

•  Sec  Note  XLIX.  t  See  Note  L. 
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formly  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  their  new  sub^ 
jeets.  With  Isabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  Chrj?^ 
tian  faith,  together  with  the  desire  of  eoramunicating 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  consolations  of  religion^ 
to  people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than  os- 
tensible motives  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt 
his  discoveries.  Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  her  pious  purpose,  and  manifested  the  most  tender 
eonoern  to  secure  not  only  religious  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected 
to  her  crown."*  Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas  ^ 
and,  on  many  occasions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  th^ 
authority  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous,  exer* 
tions,  to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the  oppres*^ 
sion  of  their  Spanish  subjects.  Their  regulations  for 
this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  often  repeated.  They 
were  framed  with  wisdoni,  and  dictated  by  humanity* 
After  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  so  ex- 
tensive, as  might  have  excited  some  apprehensions  o^ 
diAiculty  in  retaining  their  dominion  over  them,  the 
spirit  of  their  regulations  were  as  mild  as  when  their 
settlements  were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  TUeir 
solicitude  to  protect  the  Indians  seems  rather  to  have 
augmented  as  their  acquisitions  increased  |  and  from  ar- 
dour to  accomplish  this  they  enacted,  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formid- 
able rebellion  in  one  of  their  eolonies,  and  spread  alarm 
and  disaffection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the  avariee 
of  individuals  wa«  too  violent  to  be  controulled  by  the 
authority  of  laws.  Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers^ 
far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  little  accu^-'' 
turned  to  the  restraints  of  military  discfpline  while  in 
service^  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  ju^- 
risdiction  of  civil  power  in  an  infiint  colony,  despised  or 
eluded-  every  regulation  that  set  bounds  to  their  exac' 
tions  and  tyranny.    The  parent  state,  with  persevering 

*  See  Note  LL 
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fitleirti«ki»  IsMied  edicts  toprereiit  tbe  opprefsion  of  the 
ladiais  i  tiM  eolonbts^  regtrdlets  of  the«ef  or  truating 
to  iMat  dtotmoe  for  impunity,  continued  t(  consider  and 
trcfat  tKen  as  alavot*  Tbo  goTcmors  themselves,  and 
•tlier  oilocrs  employed  in  the  colonies,  sereral  of  whom 
were  asin^ionl  and  vapi^ioMas  the  adventurers  over 
tirhom  they  presided,  were  too  i^  to  adopt  their  eon* 
•tettptttotts  i/doas.  of  the  conquered  people  ;  and  instead 
i»f  cheeking,  eneoaraged  or  ooBnived  M  their  excesses. 
The  desertion  of  the  New  World  should  not  then  ho 
ohaif^  on  the  eourt  of  Spain,  or  be  considered  as  the 
efibct  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there*  It  ought 
•io  bo  impn^  wbolly  to  the  indigent  and  often  unprin- 
^^ed  advontarers,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  con- 
ipierori  and  first  planters  of  America,  who,  by  measures 
1M»  Icsto  inconsiderate  than  unjust,  counteracted  the  edicts 
of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their 
•oountry* 

$y.  Witb  sMl  greater  injustice  have  many  authors 
represented  the  intolerating  spirit  of  the  Homan  Catho- 
fie  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecolesiasties  of  ani- 
Hiating  their  eountrymeu  to  the  slaughter  of  that  inno- 
eei^  peojde,  a»  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the 
ibfst  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though  weak 
Und  tllftenUe,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused 
'tile  defence  of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  charac- 
ter from  tlie  aspersions  of  their  conquerors,  who,  de- 
scribing them  as  incapaUe  of  being  formed  to  the  offices 
of  civil  nfe,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  relig* 
-ioD,  contended  that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men^ 
on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  set  the  mark  of  servi- 
tude* From  the  aeeounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  hu- 
mane and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries, 
in  protecting  thehelpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge, 
they  appear  in  a  light  which  reiects  lustre  upon  their 
functioB.  They  were  ministers  of  peace,  who  endea- 
voured to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 

vox*  II.  3% 
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To  their  powerfal  interpontiM  the  Araecieiais  were  in* 
debted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigoot 
of  their  fiite.  The  ekrgy  in  the  Spanish  settlemaiit^ 
regular  as  well  as  secular^  are  still  considered  by  tho 
Indians  as  their  natnral  guardians»  to  whom  they  have 
recourse  under  the  hardships  aad  exaetiofts  to  whieh 
they  are  often  exposed^* 

$  TI.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ra^  depopulation  of 
Ameriea,  a  yery  considefable  number  of  the  natiye  raee 
still  remains  both  in  Mexieo  and  Peru,  espeeially  in 
those  parts  whieh  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury^ 
the  Spanish  arms,  or  desdated  by  the  fint  efforts  of  their 
industry^  still  more  ruinous*  In  Guatimala^CUHipafm* 
earagua,  and  the  other  delightful  provinees  of  the  Mex^ 
iean  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South  Seat  theraee 
of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  settlements  in  som» 
plaees  ai^  so  pi^ulous,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities^f 
In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  diTidod^ 
there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians ;  a  pitifi)l  rem- 
nant, indeed^  of  its  ancient  population^  but  such  as  still 
forms  a  body  of  people  superior  in  number  to  that  ^f  all 
the  other  inhaUtants  of  this  extensif  e  cottntry4  In  Pe- 
ru seyeM  districts,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  QuitOr 
are  oceupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians*  In  other  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  mar 
ny  of  their  settlements  are  almost  the  only  persons  who 
practise  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  inost  of  the  inferior 
stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  accnstomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a 
eertahi  degree  of  regular  industry,  less-  violence  was  re- 
quisite in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity  with  the  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the  Spaniards 
settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  their  at- 
tempts to  incorporate  with  them  have  been  always  fruit- 
less, and  often  fatal  to  the  natives^  Impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  thiqr 

•  See  Note  UI.  f  Sec  Note  Ltll. 

*  Sec  Note  LIV. 
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<lther  ftbmdMed  their  original  seats,  and  fought  for  in- 
dependenee  in  mountains  and  forests  inaeeessible  to  their 
oppressors,  or  perished  when  redneed  to  a  state  repug* 
nant  to  their  aneient  ideas  and  habks.  In  the  distriets 
a^aoent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  the  desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those 
parts  of  Mexieo  and  Peru,  of  whieh  the  Spaniards  have 
taken  most  fnU  possession. 

$  yn.  But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  aneient  inhabitants,  were 
made  at  a  period  when  that  monarohy  was  oapable  of 
forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its 
petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  beeome  a  powerful  state,  equal 
to  so  great  an  undertaking.  Its  monarch,  haTing  ex- 
tended their  prerogatiTe  far  beyond  the  limits  whieb  once 
eireumsoribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope, were  hardly  subjeet  to  eontroul,  either  in  coneert- 
ing  or  in  exeeuting  their  measures.  Jn  every  wide  ex- 
tended empire,  the  form  of  government  must  be  simple, 
and  the  sovereign  authority  sudi,  that  its  resolutions 
may  be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the 
whole  with  suiBeient  foree.  Suoh  was  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarehs,  when  they  were  called  to  deliberate 
coneeming  the  mode  of  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  most  remote  provinees  whieh  had  ever  been  subjeet- 
ed  to  way  European  state.  In  this  deliberation,  they 
iisit  themselves  under  no  eonstitutioiial  restraint,  and  that, 
as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves,  they  might 
issue  the  ediots  requisite  for  modelling  the  government 
of  the  new  eolonies,  by  a  mere  aet  of  prerogative. 

§VIIL  This  early  intei^osition  «f  the  Spanish  crown, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies, 
is  a  peculiarity  whieh  distinguishes  their  progress  from 
that  of  the  coloniesof  any  other  European  nation.  When 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  regions  in  America  which  they  now  occupy, 
the  advantages  which  these  pronged  to  yield  were  so  re* 
mote  and  uneertaini  that  ^eir  oojoiiie9  were  suffered  to 
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Struggle  through  a  hafd  inftaaoy*  u\mp%t  wiAi^iit  fpiid^ 
ance  mt  pl*oteetioii  from  tine  parent  «tate#  But  gol^  aii4 
silver,  tke  first  productions  of  the  Spanish  ^etUoBnent^ 
in  the  New  Wtil*14,  ^ete  more  aUurittg^  and  immediate- 
ly attriM)ted  tlie  attention  qf  their  monarehs^  Thougli 
they  hsA  contributed  little  to  the  disooT^yi  and  ahnoyt 
nothing  to  the  conquest  of  the  fiTeW  Worid»  tbe^r  ins^taot- 
ly  assumed  the  function  of  its  legislators  ^  and  having 
ac^nired  a  species  of  doorinion  fbrmcrly  \anlaMiMrB> .  they 
fbrned  a  plan  for  exemskig  it,  to  ^vhielb  noting  moir 
lar  occurs  in  the  histoid  of  Iratnan  affaa^* 

$IX.  'nie  fundamental  aoaxim  of  Spanish  Jnriiprar 
l^eneei  xrith  reject  to  Amelia,  is  to  contkler  lAat  hai 
been  acquired  tbqre  as  yested  in  the  crowns  ratho?  tha^ 
in  the  state.  By  tbe  tmll  of  Aiexaiider  YL  ok  ii¥hieh|> 
as  its  great  charts,  Spain  ioonded  its  HgHi  all  the  re^ 
gi<m$  that  had  been,  tm  dionM  be  disaoVefod^  were^  be<^ 
stowed  as  ^  f fee  gift  npon  Ferdinand  fiid  Isabotta.  Th^jr 
and  their  sac^sors  were  amfomly  held  to  bo  the  wnk- 
versal  proprietors  of  tbe  vast  terrftoriea,  whidi  tke^^lrms 
of  th^ir  subjects  ^on^ered  in  die  New  Worid.  fVom 
th^m  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed,  aai  to  tiiani  th^ 
fnally  Tctutned.  The  leaders  who  eoadactod  tbe  vaii- 
pus  expeditions,  the  goyerkHitrs  who  presided  oiper  the . 
4ifi%i*ent  colonfes,  the  oflcers  of  Jintke,  and  the  nunin: 
ters  of  relt^on,  were  all  apppbrted  by  their  ntfaoriljs» 
and  r!emoyalde  at  their  pleasitce.  The  people  who  eeba^ 
posed  inflint  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  prtTikiQea 
independent  lof  the  ^oyereign,  or  that  ^erred  as  a  bamer 
against  the  power  of  the  erown.  It  is  trne>  that  ^hM 
towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  hoodies  coi^^orale^  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  eleet  their  own  magisiiptos, 
wbb  goyemcd  them  hy  laws  >^ioh  the  community  enaot- 
ed.  £v«FB  in  the  most  deqmtic  states,  thb  feeble  eputk. 
of  liberty  js  not  extingoished.  But  in  the  dties  of  Spaki- 
ish  Ameri^,  this  jurisdiction  h  merely  pmiriieipld,.  aiaA 
is  confined  to  the  l-egalation  of  tbeir  ow^  Inferior  coita. 
iberce  find  p^ice.    la  whatei^r  relates  lo  paUfe  goveni- 


iResty  and  Hke  generai  interest  the  will  of  tilie  gorereis^ 
k  law*  No  politieal  power  originates  from  the  people, 
AU  eeatres  in  tl|e  erowB»  and  in  the  olBi^ers  of  its  nom-* 
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(  K.  When  the  eonqnetts  of  the  Spaniard^  In  America 
were  eompleted,  their  monarehs^  in  forming  the  plan  of 
jtttemal  policy  for  their  new  dominionsy  dirided  them  ia^ 
to  two  imfnense  goTemmentSi  one  snbjeot  to  the  TieerocF 
of  Now  ^SpuOf  the  other  to  the  Tioeroy  of  Peru*  The 
jiirsBdietion  of  tiie  former  extended  oyer  all  the  provinces 
llidonging  to  l^ain  in  the  nordiem  division  of  the  Amer^ 
{ean  eontinent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  compre- 
hended whatever  she  possessed  in  South  America.  This 
arrangementy  vfrhieh»  from  the  beginning,  was  attended 
wit|i  aatany  ineqnvenienees,  became  iatoIeraUe  when  the 
remote  provinces  of  eaeh  yioeroyalty  began  to  improve 
in  industry  and  population.  T^e  people  complained  of 
their  suli|jection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residency 
was  so  distant,  or  so  inaccessible,  as  almost  excluded 
them  f  r<^m  any  intercourse  with  the  seat  of  government. 
The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  re- 
moved from  bis  own  eye  and  observation^  was  unavoid- 
My  both  feelde  and  ill-directed.  As  %  remedy  for  those 
i&vils,  a  third  vieeroysdty  has  been  established  in  th^  pre- 
sent 'e^tury,  at  Santo  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
•new  kingdom  of  Granadaai  the  jurisdiction  of  which  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  Jungdom  of  Tierra  Flrme,  and  the 
pvovinee  of  Quito.  Those  viceroys  not  onfy  represent 
the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his  regal  pre- 
rogatives widiin  the  preeinets  of  their  own  governments, 
in  their  utmost  extent.  Likebim,  they  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  eyery  department  of  government,  civil,  mi- 
Mtary,  imd  eriminal.  They  ha^  the  sole  right  of  nomki- 
ttlii^  the  persons  who  iioM  many  offioes  of  the  highest 
Impoftknee,  «sd  the  oceaaional  privilege  of  supp^ii^ 
'Aose  ^hiehg;  when  they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  the 
royal  gift,  until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king  shall 
arrive.    The  es^emal  pomp  of  tiieir  goTernment  is  suit- 
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ed  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  coarts  are  form- 
ed upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and 
foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  established,  numer* 
ous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command,  displaying  sueh 
magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  dele- 
gated  authority. 

$  XI.  But  as  the  Tieeroys  cannot  diseharge  in  person 
the  functions  of  a  supreme  magistrate  in  every  part  of 
their  goyernment  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to 
those  in  Spain,  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  yarious 
provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates 
of  various  orders  and  denominations ;  some  appointed  by 
the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  sulyeet  to  the 
command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunals, 
known  by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  farmed  upon  the 
model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spsun.  These  are 
eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to  as  many  dis- 
tricts, into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided.*  The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  importance 
of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no  less  honourable 
than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  persons  of  such 
abilities  and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  re* 
spectable.  Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under 
their  cognisance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set 
apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments, that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  for- 
midable prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  absolving,  or  condemning,  consults  no  law 
but  what  is  deposited  in  his  own  broast ;  though  in  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  commit- 
ted to  magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by 
known  laws  and  established  forms,  the  Spanish  viceroys 
have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  seat 

•  See  Note  LV. 
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of  justice^  and  with  an  ambition  whicli  their  distance 
from  the  eontroul  of  a  saperior^  rendered  bold>  have  as- 
{lired  at  a  power  which  their  master  does  not  venture  to 
assume.  In  order  to  check  an  usurpation  which  must 
Have  amiibilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Spanish  co- 
lonie»«  by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the 
will  of  a  single  man^  the  viceroys  have  been  prohibited^ 
in  the  most  explicit  terms^  by  repeated  laws,  from  in- 
terfering in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
Audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a 
voice  with  respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  them*  In 
soine  particular  cases,  in  which  any  question  of  civil 
right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the 
viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court 
of  Audience,  which,  in  those  instances,  may  be  deemed 
an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  eonstitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his  juris- 
diction* But  as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  repi*e- 
scfits  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  authority, 
are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ;  the  hesi* 
tation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on 
the  courts  of  Audience  are  remarkable.  They  may  ad- 
vise, they  may  remonstrate  j  but,  in  the  event  of  a  di- 
rect collision  between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  exc- 
oution ;  and  nothing  remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies. 
But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a 
person,  before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tame- 
ly submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther  aug- 
mented by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  dcalh  of  a 
viceroy,  without  any  provision  of  a  successor  by  the 
king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  court  of  Au- 
dience resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  the 
senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  oiBce  continues  va« 
eant«    In  matters  which  come  under  the  cognisance  of 


the  Audiences,  in  the  eenrse  of  their  ordinary  jwlftdie- 
tion»  as  eourts  of  jnstiee,  their  sentenees  are  final  in 
trerj  litigation  conoeming  ptapertj  of  lest  valne  than 
six  thousand  pesos ;  hnt  when  the  snbjeet  in  disrate  ex* 
eeeds  that  sum,  flieir  deeitions  are  snbjeet  tf^^freYiew^ 
hnd  may  be  earned  by  appeal  before  the  royal  eomieil 
of  the  Indies* 

$Xn.  In  this  eoaneil>  one  of  the  most  eonslderable  in 
the  monarehy  for  dignity  and  power^  is  vested  the  8ii« 
preme  goremment  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Amer- 
iea«  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfeet  form  by  Charles 
V.  in  the  year  ±Bt^*  Its  jurisdictions  extends  to  eyery 
department,  eeelenastieal,  civil,  military,  and  eommer- 
eiaL  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  gorem- 
ment  and  police  of  the  colonies  originate  there,  m4 
must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before 
they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  eflees, 
of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are 
conferred  in  this  eonneil*  To  it  each  person  employed 
in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is  aeconnta- 
blc.  It  reviews  their  eonduet,  rewards  their  services, 
and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  malversations. 
Before  it  is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  cither  public  or 
secret,  is  received  from  America,  and  every  scheme  of 
improving  the  administration  of  the  police,  or  the  com- 
merce  of  the  colonics,  is  submitted  to  its  consideration. 
From  the  first  institution  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
it  has  been  the  constant  object  of  the  catholic  monarehs 
to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make  such  additions 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  iftsnder  it  formidable  lo  all  their  subjects  in  the 
New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  public  order  and  vir* 
tue  still  remains  in  that  country,  where  so  many  ciroum- 
Utances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the 
latter,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wise 
regulations  and  vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable 
tribunal* 


*  f  Xm.  Af  flie  kiDf  is  tuj^osed  to  be  tttmyi  present 
in  Ms  eottnefl  of  iht  Indies^  its  meetings  are  held  in  ih^ 
]dnce  wkere  he  resides.  Another  tribunal  has  been  itk* 
itittttedy  in  order  to  regnlate  sneb  eommeroial  affairs  as 
reqiiired  the  immediate  and  personal  inspeetion  of  those 
appointed  to  superintend  tbeni.  This  is  ealled  Com  d# 
la  ContruUteionf  or  the  house  of  trade»  and  VfVL%  estab* 
Usbed  in  8eyille»  (he  port  to  i¥hieh  oommeree  with  th0 
Hew  Worid  was  eonflnedi  as  early  as  the  yeal*  ±bQU  It 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  ^ 
eonrt  of  judicature.  In  the  former  capacity  it  talies 
Oognisanee  of  wfaateTer  relates  to  the  intercourse  ot 
(Spain  with  America^  it  regulates  xvhat  eommoditief 
should  be  everted  thither,  and  has  the  inspeetton  of 
sueh  as  are  received  in  returm  It  decides  eoneeming  tho 
departure  of  tlie  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight 
and  burthen  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  destina^ 
lion.  In  the  latter  capaelCy,  it  judges  with  respect  to  eve# 
ry  question,  civil,  cotnmereial,  or  criminal,  arising  in 
eonsequeitee  of  the  transactions  of  9pain  with  America  | 
and  in  both  these  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted 
from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  thf^  council  of 
the  Indies* 

Such  is  the  ^reat  outline  of  thi^  system  of  govern* 
meat,  which  Spain  has  establishefl  in  her  American  cot^ 
onies.  To  cnumei*ate  the  various  subordinate  boards  and 
officers  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  cob- 
lecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interi* 
or  police  of  the  eounlf*y  |  to  describe  tlieir  different  funo- 
tions  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  eSeet  of  their 
operations  f  would  prove  a  detail  n<^  less  intrloato  than 
ininate  and  aniDteresting. 

$Xiy.  The  first  ol^ct  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to 
leenre  tlu^  productions  of  the  coloiaes  to  the  parent 
otttte,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  aAy  intercourse  with 
Ibreign  nations.  They  took  possession  Of  Adierioa  Iq|f 
right  of  eonqneit,  add  conMiaifts  not  only  ^  the  feeb^ 
ttess  of  their  infairt  saifletanBtiy  hirt  awaie  if  tho  diflU 
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eulty  in  establishing  tbeh*  dotiioioii  over  regions  so  ext^ 
tensiire^-  or  in  retaining  so  nrnny  relnetant  nalionswlidef 
tiie  yoke,  they  dreaded  die  intrusion  of  stnuigeiY;  dMy 
even  shunned  their  inspeetJoD*  andeadeliToored  (o  keef 
them  at  a  distance  from  their  eoasts*  This  spirit  of  jea- 
lousy and  exchislonr  which  at  first  was  nataval^^aiid  per« 
haps  neeessaryr  augmented  as  their  possessiootin  Amev- 
iea  extended,  and  the  tdne  of  them  oame  to  be  mdro 
fully  understood,  in  oonsequenee  of  it  a  systen  of  col« 
onlsing  was  introduced,  to  whieb  diere  bad  hitherto 
been  nothing  similar  among  m«ifcind.  In  the  aneioat 
world,  it  was  not  uneommoa  to  aeod  fovth  oolonieo.  Bat 
they  were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrtt- 
fions,  which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  •uperfto- 
ous  subjects,  when  tfaey  roaltiplieA  too  fast  for  tfa)  tor^ 
ritory  which  they  occupied  ;  or  they  were  military  de- 
tachments^  stationed  a»  garrisonsr  in  a  eonquerod  pro- 
rlnce.  The  colonies  of  some  Greek  repuUics,  and  the 
swarms  of  northern  barbarians  which  settled  in  diffo^ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  Tho 
Soman  eotonie s  were  of  the  second.  In  th<$  former,  the 
connexion  wi4h  the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,  and 
they  became  independent  states.  In  the  latter,  as  tho 
Asjunetioa  was  not  eompletcy  the  dqiendeneo  eontioned; 
In  their  American  settlementsr  the  Spanish  monarchs 
took  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  ihenk 
By  sending  eolonies  to  regions  so  remote,  by  ostdUisfa** 
ing  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and  administraCion^ 
under  distinct  goTcrnors  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they 
disjoined  Ihem  from  the  mother  country.  By  retaining 
in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nom- 
inating'the  persons  who  filled  every  department  of  exe* 
eutire  goYemment,  civil  or  roilitarr,  they  secured  th^ir 
dependence  upon  tho  parent  state,  jffappily  for  Spain, 
the  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such,  as  rendered  it 
^sible  to  redooo  this  new  idea  into  praetiee. .  Abnost 
oU  tho  eottiitries  whiok  sli^  had  dssoofered  aadocoofaed* 


lay  vkhin  the  tro|des.  The  pre4uotion«  ef  Chat  hirge 
jpertioti  #f  the  globe  are  different  from  those  of  Europey 
eren  ia  its  most  southern  provinces.  The  qualities  of 
the  eUofiate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry  of 
such  as  settle  there  into  new  channels.  When  the  Spaa* 
iards.  first  took  possession  'of  ilieir  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ea»  the  precious  metals  ^vbich  they  yielded  vvere  the  only 
ohjeet  that  attraeted  their  attention.  Even  when  , their 
efforts  began  to  take  a  better  direction,  they  employed 
themselves  almost  ivhoUy  in  rearing  such  peculiar  pro* 
duetioQs  #f  Uie  dimatCf  asy  froiu  their  •rarity  or  val- 
ntf  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Al- 
lured by  vast  prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  dis- 
dained to  warte  their  industry  on  what  was  less  lucra- 
tive, but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  eorreet  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  f  romt 
making  any  eff'orts  in  industry  which  might  interfere 
with  those  of  the  mother  country,  the  establishment  of 
.  several  qiecies  of  raan«faetures»  and  even  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  or  oUve,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colo<- 
Bies,"*^  under  severe  penalties.  They  must  trust  entirely 
to  the  mother  eouatry  for  the  objeete  of  primary  neces* 
rity.  Their  clothes,  their  fiumiture,  their  instruments 
of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part 
of  the  provisions  whioh  they  eoasume,  were  imported 
from  Spain«  During  a  geeat  part  of  the  sixteenth  een- 
tiiry, .  Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce  and  flour- 
ishing maaufaotures,  eould  supply  with  ease  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  4>wb  stores.  Tb# 
produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  ex- 
efamge  for  these.  But  all  that  the  eolonies  received,  as 
well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bot- 
toms. No  vessd  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  eany  the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe. 
Even  ibe  eommercial  interoourse  of  one  colony  with 
another  was  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by 

•See  Note  LVI. 
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many  Jeiilouft  vestriMions*  All  that  AmeriM  yieMi  iowa 
into  the  ports  of  Spain  |  all  that  it  eoMiuiieft  must  isaoe 
from  thenif  No  fopeigaar  can  enter  its  aoloaiet  vitli^ 
out  ei^press  permifision ;  no  veatel  of  anj  fore%n  na- 
tion is  received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of 
death,  with  eonfisoation  of  moveaUosy  aie  draouMedl 
a^inst  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade  with. 
them.  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpe* 
tual  pupila^ ;  and  by  the  iotroduetioa  of  this  eomner- 
eial  dependence^  a  refinement  in  policy  of  whieh  Spain 
set  the  first  example  to  the  European  aatioHSf  the  su» 
premaey  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over 
remote  colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  halU 

$  XT.  Such  are  the  capital  maidms  to  which  tlie  Bftm* 
ish  monarehs  seem  to  have  attended  in  forming  ttieir 
new  settlements  in  America.  Bat  they  oould  not  plant 
trith  the  same  rapidity  that  they  haddestrcQ^;  and 
from  many  concurring  canseSf  their  progress  has  been 
f  xtremcly  slow  in  filling  up  the  iqinsense  void  which  tbehr 
devastations  had  occasioned.  At  soon  as  the  rage  tor 
^seovei7  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the  Spaniards 
opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distresses,  which  at 
first  they  did  not  perceive,  or  had  despised.  The  numer- 
ous hardships  with  which  the  ipembers  of  iofhat  eolo-^ 
aies  have  to  struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  cli- 
mates, fatal  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans ;  the  dif- 
^eulty  of  bringing  a  country,  covered  wi^  forests,  into 
culture ;  the  want  of  hand$  necessary  for  labour  in  some 
provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  unleaa 
where  the  accidental  discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  Um 
fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils  universally  felt  and 
magnified.  Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the  spir- 
it of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sfaty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of 
Spaniards  in  all  its  provincei  is  computed  nio$  to  have 
cOKeeeded  fifteen  th^usftnd.f 

•  Sec  Note  LVIL 
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$XYI.  The  mode  in  whieh  properijr  wad  diiMbaied 
in  the  Spanbh  eolonies^  and  tlie  regulations  established 
with  respeet  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whether  by  de<- 
seent  or  by  sale>  were  extremely  nnfayonrable  to  popU'^ 
Union..  In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people^ 
ta  any  new  scttkmenty  property  in  land  ought  to  be  di'^ 
Tided  into  small  rimres>  and  the  alienation  of  it  thonid 
be  rendered  extremely  easy.*  Bat  the  rapaeionsness  of 
the  Spanish  eonqnerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  re« 
gatd  to  Afs  fimdamental  maxim  of  poliqr ;  and  as  diey 
possessed  power  whioh  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  at* 
most  extraragaaee  o^  their  wishes,  many  seized  districta. 
of  great  extent  and  held  them  as  enemitndoM.  By  degreca 
they  obtained  a  printege  of  eonrerting  a  part  of  these  inrtor 
JKay§ra8goef  a  speeies  of  ief^  introduced  into  the  Bpan-^ 
iah  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence^  which  eau  neither 
bo  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  land** 
ed  property^  under  this  rigid  form  of  entaiU  is  withheld 
from  eirculation,  and  descends  from  iktber  to  ion  uu<^ 
improTedy  and  of  little  ralue  either  to  the  proprietor  or 
to  the  eommnnityv  In  the  account  which  I  huTc  gives 
of  the  reduction  of  P^ra>  various  examples  occur  of  en* 
ormoos  tracts  of  country  occupied  by  some  of  the  eon-^ 
qacrorstf  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were  similur^ 
for  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniards  ac- 
quired was  originally  estimated  according  to  the  number 
of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them,  America  was  in  gen- 
eral so  thinly  pecpledi  tliat  only  districts  of  great  ex- 
tent eottld  afibrd  such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might 
be  employed  in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  consider- 
able gain.  The  pernicious  eiftcts  of  those  radical  er- 
roM  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  pr<^perty  in  the 
Spanish  settlementSf  are  felt  through  every  department 
6r  Mnstey,  and  may  be  cousidered  as  one  great  cause 
of -a  progress  in  population  so  much  slower  thau  that 
whidi  has  tikfcen  place  in  better  constituted  colouics4 

•  Dr.  Snuth's  Inquiry,  ii.  166,  t  Bo6k  vl 
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$  XVlI.  To  this  we  may  add«  that  the  sttppiMrt  of  the 
enormoui  and  expensive  fabrie  of  their  eeclesiattieal  es- 
tablishment, has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish  eolonieSf 
wbieh  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  «f  population 
and  industry.  Tlie  payment  of  tftfaes  is  a  heavy  tax  oft 
industry ;  and  if  the  exaetion  of  them  be  not  regitlatod. 
and  ciredmseribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  eiril  magistratet 
It  becomes  intderable  and  roiaons.  But  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  elaims  ot  eeeleshulieSf  the  ineonsider* 
ate  2eal  of  the  Spanish  legislators  admkted  them  into 
Ameriea  in  thdr  full  eirtent,  and  at  onoe  imposed  on  their 
iofiuit  colonies  a  burden  whiah  is  ii^  no  sBi^t  degree  op- 
pressite  to  sodety,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  Ab 
early  as  the  year  iSOl,  the  {myment  of  the  tithes  in  the 
colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  article  of  primary  necessity*  towards  which 
the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally  be  turned, 
is  subjected  to  that  grievous  exaction.  Nor  were  the  de- 
BUmds  of  the  clergy  eoaftned  to  articles  of  simple  and 
easy  culture.  Its  mere  artificial  and  operose  productions,, 
such  as  sugar*  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were  wnm  detlar* 
od  tohetithable$  and  thus  the  industry  of  the  planter 
was  taxed  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  Tudest 
essay  to  its  highest  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  ijneriean  Spaniards 
has  made  maoy  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond, 
delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of  religion^  and. 
from  superstitious  reverence  for  ecolesiasties  of  every 
denomination,  they  have  bestowed  profuse  donatives  oi| 
ohurehes  and  monasteries,  and  have  uaproitaMy  wasted 
a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have, 
nourished  and  given  vigour  to  productive  IfUiour  in  grow- 
ing colonies. 

$  XViil*  But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
Ameriea,  which  the  l^aniards  have  occupied,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  drcumstaaces  which  ^ve  ched^ed 
and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and 
iUod  the  edonief  of  ^p^itt  with  dttzeas  of  various  or- 


ders.  AiMog  tlMfcfy  the  l^psariardf,  ^ho  Witfe  ttom 
Bnrope,  disUogaisked  by  the  name  of  CkapeUmeSf  are 
the  first  in  rank  and  pew^.  Prom  the  jealons  attentiett 
ef  the  Spanish  eourt  to  seenre  the  dependeaee  of  the  eo- 
lenies  on  the  parent  state^  all  departments  of  eonse^enee 
are  filled  bj  persons  sent  from  Europe  ;  and,  in  order  t^ 
prevent  any  of  dubions  fidelity  from  being  empbyedv 
eaeh  must  bring  proof  of  a  elear  deseent  from  a  fkmily 
of  OH  ChfristioMf  untainted  yiiilk  any  mixture  of  Jew- 
ish or  Mahometan  Mood,  and  nerer  disgraeed  by  any 
oen^nre  of  the  inquisition.  In  snefa  pure  hands,  power 
is  deemed  to  he  safely  lodged,  and  almost  erery  publie 
fhnetien,  from  the  vieeroyalty  downwards,  is  eemmit^ 
ted  to  them  alone.  Erery  person,  who  by  his  birth,  or^ 
residenee  iii  Ameriea,  may  be  suspeeted  of  any  attaeh- 
ment  or  interest  adverse  to  the  mother  eountry,  is  the 
objeet  of  distrust  to  sueh  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly 
to  an  exelnsion  from  all  offices  of  eonfidenee  or  authori- 
ty.'*^ By  this  eonspicuoos  prelection  of  the  court,  the 
Chapetones  are  raised  to  sueh  pre-eminence  in  Ameriea, 
that  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  erery  other  order 
of  men. 

$  XIX.  The  character  and  state  of  the  (Treales,  or  de^ 
seendants  of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  second 
class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  hare  enabled 
the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  adrantages,  iiardly  less 
eoosideraUe  than  these  which  they  derire  trem  the  par- 
tial faroin*  of  gorernment.  Though  some  of  the  Creor 
lian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  New 
World ;  though  others  ean  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the 
noblest  families  in  Spain  ;  though  many  are  possessed  of 
iample  fortunes,  yet,  by  the  eti^rating  influence  of  a  sul- 
try climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous  goremment^  and 
by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  Which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  rigour  of  their  minds  is 
so  entirefy  bro^ken,  that  a  great  part  of  them  waste  life 

•  See  Note  UX^ 


in  kixotioiu  kdul^neiefy  mingted  with  its  iiyberal  sHr 
persUtmi  stiU  nore  debasiag.  Languid  aad  imeirterpri^^ 
jpoigf  the  opers^as  of  an  aelive  extended  eoBinieMe 
vould  be  to  them  so  enniberiome  and  oppressive^  Uiatin 
Almost  everj  part  of  Ameriea»  they  deelino  engaging  in 
it*  The  In^sriop  traffic  of  every  eoiony,  as  well  as  anj 
trade  wUoh  is  permitted  with  the  nc^ghtHmring  provinoof 
and  with  Spain  itself^  are  earried  on  ehiei^  by  the  Cbft# 
petonesj  who,  as  the  recompense  of  their  mdoatryy 
amass  immense  wealth,  while  the  Gkreolesy  sunkiasloU^ 
are  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their  paternal  states* 

$XX.  From  this  sitated  eonq^tition  for  power  and 
wcNdth  between  those  two  orders  of  oHSzens,  and  U^  va<» 
rions  passions  excited  by  a  rivalship  so  interesting,  tbcif 
liatred  is  violent  and  implacable  on  every  ocea8ion«  symp* 
terns  of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the  common  appel* 
lations  which  each  bestows  on  the  other  are  as  eontemp* 
tttons  as  those  which  |tow  from  the  most  deep-rooted  na# 
<famal  antipathy.  The  court  of  Spain,  from  a  reine* 
jMnt  of  distrustful  policy,  cherishes  those  seeds-^of  dis^ 
eordt  and  fonients  this  mutual  jealousy,  which  net  only 
prevents  the  two  most  powerful  classes  of  its  sulyeets^ 
ttie  New  Af  odd  firom  combining  against  the  parent  vtate, 
iHit  prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe 
the  motions  and  to  counteract  tibe  schemes  of  the  otb»% 

$XXL  The  tldrd  class  of  inhabitanU  in  the  Spanish 
eokmies  is  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of  an  Eu* 
ropean  and  a  Negro,  or  of  an  European  and  an  Indian, 
the  former  called  MuUUtoei,  tibe  latter  Jttesttooa.  At 
the  court  of  Spain,  solieitoos  to  incorporate  its  new  vas^ 
eals  vrith  its  ancient  subjects,  early  encouraged  the  SpaU'^ 
iards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that 
country,  several  allianees  of  this  kind  were  fwnfcd  in 
theilr  infant  colonies*  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  }U 
4}entiou8  indulgence,  than  to  compUance  with  thia  iqjunoi' 
tion  of  their  sovereign^  that  this  mixed  breed  has  mul- 
tiplied so  greatly,  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.     The  se- 
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Teral  Btagei  of  descent  in  ihtt  raee,  udthe  graidu^l  Ta- 
riatiiMis  of  abade  until  the  African  black  ov  Uie  copper 
poloup  of  Aqaericaf  brighten  into  an  Enropean  eonplex- 
ion»  are  aoonrately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each 
distiAguished  by  a  peculiar  name.     Tliose  of  the  first 
Mul  aeeopd  generations  are  eonaidered  and  treated  as 
wmm  Indians  and  Negroes ;  but  id  the  third  deseent,  the 
^iMcraeteristie  hue  of  the  fornner  disappears ;  and  in  the 
ifth,  th4>  deeper  tint  of  tiie  latter  is  so  entirely  effaced, 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  Europe- 
ans, and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  It  is  chief- 
ly by  this  mixed  race^  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust 
and  hardy,  that  tiie  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  otlier  active  functions  in  socie- 
ty are  discharged,  which  the  two  higher  classes  of  citi- 
KCpty  from  pride,  or  from  indolenoe,  disdain  to  exercise. 
$  XXII.  The  n^pvoes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies.   The  introdnetion  of 
that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species  into  America, 
together  with  their  lenrlces  and  sufferings  there,  shall 
be  fully  explained  in  another  place ;  here  they  are  men- 
tioned chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  a  peouliarity  in  their 
rituation  under  the  Spanish  dominion.     In  several  of 
their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are 
mostly  employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  ca- 
ressed by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and  pleasures 
ihey  are  equally  subservient.    Their  dress  and  appear- 
ance a^e  hardly  less  i^lendid  than  that  of  their  masters, 
wlmse  manners  they  imitate,   and  whose  passions  they 
imbibe.  Elevated  by  this  distiaetion,  they  assumed  such 
a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treated  them 
with  such  iosdence  and  se^,  that  tiie  antipathy  be- 
imwa  the  two  races  has  become  implacable.    Even  in 
Peru,  where  negroes  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
are  employed  in  field* work  as  well  as  domestic  service, 
they  maintain  their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the 
'mut|uil''hi|tre|l  of  one  to  the  otlier  subsists  with*  equal 
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violence.  The  laws  hurtb  industriouBly  fomented  this 
aversion^  to  which  aoeident  gave  rise^  aody  by  most  ri- 
gorous injunctions^  have  endeaToured  to  prevent  every 
intercourse  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  races.  Thas^  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniards 
derive  stretigtb  from  that  cireomstance  in  population 
which  is  the  weakness  of  other  European  colonies,  and 
have  secured,  as  associates  and  defenders,  those  very 
persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of  jealousy  and  ter- 
ror* 

$  XXIU.  The  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  de- 
pressed order  of  men  in  the  country,  which  belonged  to 
their  ancestors^  I  have  already  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  that  people,  and  have  mentioned  the  most  Im- 
portant of  their  more  early  regulations,  concerning  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration  of 
thdr  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I 
have  brought  down  the  history  of  America,  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  acquired  during  two  centuries,  have 
enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  improvements 
in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  cu- 
rious and  interesting. 

$  XXIY.  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in 
1542,  which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who  con- 
sidered its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  whose  service  they 
had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abro- 
gated. From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reput- 
ed freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sulgeets. 
When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just^  that 
they  should  contribute  towards  the  si^iort  and  improve- 
ment of  the  society  which  had  adc^ted  them  as  mem- 
bers. But  as  no  considerable  benefit  eould  be  expected 
from  the  voluntary  efibrts  of  men  acquainted  with  regu- 
lar industry,  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain 
found  it  necessary  to  fix  and  secure,  by  proper  tegula- 


tions,  Vfhfit  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  fpom  them. 
With  this  view»  an  annual  tax  wa9  imposed  uponerery 
xnale^  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nature  as  veil  as  the  extent  of  the  serriees 
which  they  might  be  required  to  perform^  were  ascer-^ 
iained  witii  preoision.  This  tribute  varies  in  different 
provinces  5  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a 
mediuHif  its  annual  amount  is  nearly  touv  shillings  a 
head  f  no  exortiitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at  the 
source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  mon,ey  is  extremely  low.* 
The  right  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In 
America,  every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal  of 
the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to  whom  the 
district  in  wliich  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda*  In 
the  former  case,  about  three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When 
Spain  first  took  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  parcelled  out  among  its  conquerors,  or  those 
who  first  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion  reserved 
for  the  crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for 
two  lives  only,  reverted  succcjssively  to  the  sovereign, 
he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diffuse  his  favours  by 
grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own  re^ 
venue  by  valuable  annexations.|  Of  these,  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of  Indians  now 
depending  immediately  on  the  crown  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  first  age  after  the  conquest,  and  this  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend* 

$  XXY.  The  benefit  arising  fro9i  the  services  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  holder  of 
the  eneovfiiendap  according  to  the  same  rule  observed  in 
the  payment  of  tribute*  Those  service^,  however,  which 
can  now  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  different  from  the 
tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the  Indians*    The  nature 

•  Sec  Note  LX.  t  See  Note  LXl. 
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of  tb^  tr<^rk  trkfch  they  taunt  perftitai  is  defined,  and  an 
equitable  reeomiiense  Ib  granted  for  Aeir  labonr.  The 
stated  serf ioes  demanded  «f  tiw  Indians  may  bo  divided 
into  ttro  branehee.  They  are  cMher  emf  loyed  in  works 
of  primary  neeessity^  wkhont  whk^h  society  eanoot  amh'- 
sist  eomfortably,  er  are  eompelfed  to  labour  in  tko  laines^ 
from  wbieb  the  Spanish  eoionies  derrre  their  ehief  value 
and  importanee.  In  eossequenco  of  the  former^  they 
are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of  maine,  and  othe? 
grain  of  necessary  consumption)  in  tending  oattle,  in  ereet* 
ing  ediflees  of  public  utility,  in  building  bridges^  and  in 
fbrming  high  roads 5  but  they  cannot  bo  eonst rained  to 
labour  in  raising  vines,  oKv^es,  and  swgar-eancf,  or  any 
species  of  onltivation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  grati- 
iloation  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit.  In  consequence 
Of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  n«dcrlake 
the  more  unpleasant  task  of  extracting  Ore  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  It  by  saeoessive  pro* 
eesses,  no  less  nna^olesome  than  operose«* 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  servircfs  is  the  same, 
and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  render-^ 
log  It  tittle  oppressive  as  possible  to  the  Indians*  They 
are  e*Hed  out  succcssiveiy  in  dMsions,  termed  MUas, 
«nd  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn. 
In  P^a,  th^  number  called  oot  must  not  exceed  the 
nevewth  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  district,  tn  New 
Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  mwt  nnnneroas,  it  is  fixed 
at  four  in  the  hundred.  During  w%at  time  the  labour 
of  svch  Indtan»  as  are  employed  in  agriculture  eomtlnnes, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  leam.f  But  in  Pora,  eaek  Jlfifa^ 
or  division,  destined  fbr  the  mines,  remains  there  six 
months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service^  a  labourer 
never  reteiv^es  less  Aan  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often 
earns  nrare  than  double  that  sunn  No  Indian,  retld^ 
at  a  greater  distance  than  tiiirty  miles  frsm  n  mine,  is 
included  in  the  Mita,  or  division  employed  ift  iirorking 

*  See  Note  I.XII.  f  See  Note  LXUl 
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it ;  nor  are  the  iahabHants  of  the  low  country  exposed 
now  to  certain  destmctiony  as  they  wa*e  at  firsts  when 
QjiABif  the  dominioii  of  the  conquerors,  by  eompelling 
them  to  remore  from  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold  ele- 
vated regions  where  minerals  abountl.^ 

^XXYL  The  Indians  who  lived  in  die  principal  towns 
ore  entirely  subjeot  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magiBtrates  ; 
but  in  their  own  Tillages  they  are  governed  by  eaziques,  ^ 
some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vioeroys.  These  re^ 
gulate  the  petty  affairs  of  the  peiqile  under  them,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  justice  tiunsmitted  to  them 
by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this 
Jurisdiction,  lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some 
consolation ;  and  so  little  formidable  is  this  dignity  to 
their  new  masters,  that  they  often  allow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  right*  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so 
much  exposed  to  oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  ap- 
pointed an  officer  in  every  district,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name 
implies,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians^  to  appear 
as  their  defbnder  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and,  by  the 
interposition  of  his  authority,  to  set  bonnds  to  the  en- 
croachments and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.  A  cer- 
tain portion  w  the  reserved  fourth  ef  the  annual  tri- 
bute is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the  caziques  and  pro- 
tectors ;  another  k  iqipiied  to  the  maintenmee  of  the 
dergy  employed  in  the  instmction  of  the  Indians.  Ano- 
ther part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  is  affiled  for  the  payment  of 
their  tribute  in  the  years  of  famine,  or  when  any  parti- 
enlar  district  is  afeetod  by  any  extraerdinary  local  cal* 
amity.  Berides  this,  provision  is  iwde  by  v»ms  laws, 
that  hospitels  shall  be  fenndsd  in  eveiy  new  setfloBiettt 
for  the  ^reception  of  Indians.  Suoh  hospitals  bare  ac- 
eordingty  been  erected,  both  for  the  hiiKgettt  and  faiirm* 

•  Sec  NQte  LXIV. 
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in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Memo,  where  the  Indies 
are  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity. 

Sueh  are  the  leading  prineiples  in  the  jurisprudenee 
and  policy  by  whieh  the  Indians  are  now  goyerned  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In  those  regulations 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
eruel  system  of  extirmination,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  subsistence  for  their  colonies,  or  the 
advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  gave  them 
a  right  to  arail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians, 
we  must  allow  that  the  attention  with  which  they  regu- 
late and  recompense  that  labour,  is  prorident  and  saga- 
cious. In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  display- 
ed, or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern 
for  the  preservation,  the  security,  and  the  hi^iness  of 
the  subject,  than  we  discoTcr  in  the  collection  of  the 
Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  later  regulations, 
lilie  the  more  early  edicts  which  hare  been  alrei^dy 
mentioned,  have  too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies 
against  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if- the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the 
same  effects  must  follow.  From  the  immense  distance 
between  the  power  entmsted  with  the  execution  of  laws, 
and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are  enacted,  the  vi- 
gour even  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax, 
and  the  dread  of  a  superior  too  remote  to  observe  with 
accuracy,  or  to  punish  with  despatch,  must  insensibly 
abate.  Notwithstanding  tiie  numerous  injunctions  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suflfer  on  m^ny  ooca^ 
sions,  both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from 
the  exactions  of  the  magistrates,  who  ought  to  have  pro-r 
tected  them ;  unreasonable  tasks  are  imposed ;  the  terra 
of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed  by 
law,  and  they  groan  under  many  of  the  insults  and 
wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people,"*^  From 

•See Note  LXV, 
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some  information  on  which  I  can  depend^  such  oppres- 
sion abounds  more  in  Peru^  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  to  the  accounts^  even 
of  tliose  authors  who  are  most  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  stifierings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  several  provinces, 
enjoy  not  only  ease,  but  affluence;  they  possess  large 
farms  ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks ; 
and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  of  £u* 
ropean  arts  and.  industry,  are  supplied  not  only  with  the 
necessaries,  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life."* 

§  XXVIL  After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  state  of  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  eonstitution  merit  consideration.  Not- 
withstanding the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the 
Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take 
precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  papal  domin- 
ion into  America.  With  this  view  he  solicited  Alexan- 
der yi.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the  tithes  in  ^1  the 
newly  discovered  countries,!  which  he  obtained  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives.  Soon  after  Julius  II.  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  successors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the 
absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  Uiere.^ 
But  these  pontiffs,  unaequainted  with  the  value  of  what 
he  demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with,  an  incon- 
siderate liberality,  which  their  successors  have  often 
lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  of  those 
grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the 
heads  of  the  American  thurch.  In  them  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  revenues  is  vested.  Their  nomination  of 
persons  to  supply  va(Muit  beneftees  is  instantly  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America,  authority 
of  every  speeies  centres  in  the  Crown.  There  no  colli- 
sion  is  known  between  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction* 

*  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85,  90,  104,  119,  etc. 

+  Bulla  Alex.  VL    A.  D.  1501.        t  Bujla  Julii,  II.  1508. 
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The  king  i^  the  odIj  superioTf  his  name  alone  is  heard 
of^  and  no  dependenee  upon  any  foreign  povrer  has  been 
introduced*  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  Amer* 
ica,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there^  until  they  hare 
been  previously  examined^  and  approved  of  by  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies  ;  and  if  any  bull  should  be  surrep- 
titioutly  introduoed,  and  circulated  in  America  without 
obtaining  tlmt  approbatioUf  eeolesiastics  are  required 
not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all 
the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
equally  singular,  whether  we  oonsider  the  age  and  na- 
tion in  which  it  was  devised,  or  the  jealous  attention 
with  which  Ferdinand  atid  his  suecessors  have  studied 
to  maintain  it  in  full  force,  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquility  which  has  reigned 
in  her  American  dominions* 

$  XXVIII.  The  hierarchy  is  established  in  Amoriea 
in  the  same  form  as  in  ^ain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  in- 
ferior clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the 
denomination  of  Curas,  BodriiUT99f  and  JUis8ionero$. 
The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  ooontiy 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the 
charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  suh- 
Jeeted  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under  its 
protectiom  The  third  are  employed  in  instnieting  and 
eonverting  those  fieroer  tribes,  which  disdain  submission 
to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaoeessible 
regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penotmtod. 
So  numerous  are  the  ecolesiasties  of  b/U  those  varions 
orders,  and  such  the  profitse  liberality  with  which  many 
of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  ohureh 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition  ap- 
pears with  its  utmost  pomp  in  the  New  World,  Churches 
and  convents  there  are  magnificent,  and  riebly  adorned  ; 
and  OH  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  is  su^h  as  exceeds  the  cjoocqptio^  of  ftn 


EufOpeail,  An  eeclesia&tieal  establishnieiit  to  spteadld 
and  f^xpensiret  is  unfavouraUey  as  has  been  fbrmerl^ 
ohnerreA,  to  the  progress  of  riling  eolonies ;  bat  fn  eonn-^ 
tries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delight-* 
ed  with  parade  that  religion  must  assnme  it^  in  order  to 
attract  their  veneration^  this  propensity  to  ostentatioa 
has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pcHiieions. 

§  XXIX.  The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  tlio 
Spanish  colonies^  and  the  inconsiderate  aeal  in  multiply'^ 
ing  them  have  been  attended  with  conseqoeneesmore  fa« 
taL  In  every  new  settlement^  the  Hirst  6bjeot  diouM  be 
to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citfaen  to 
eontrU>ute  towards  augmenting  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  eommunity.  During  the  youth  and  v^our  of  so* 
eiety,  while  there  is  room  to  spread^  and  sastenaaee  ii 
proeored  with  facility^  mankind  increase  with  amasing 
rapidity.  But  the  Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  possession 
of  Ameriea,  wheof  with  a  most  preposterous  policy^ 
they  began  to  erect  conventsi  whero  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  nature,  and  to  eonnterael;  the  first  of  hei'  lawsi  In* 
flueneed  by  a  misguided  piety>  whioh  ascribes  transeead* 
ant  merit  to  a  state  of  ceUbaey^  or  allured  l^*  the  pros* 
pect  of  that  llsdess  ease>  whldi,  in  sultry  climates^  is 
deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers  crowded  into  those 
mansioBS  of  sloth  and  superstition^  and  are  losrt  -to  socio* 
ty.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admit* 
ted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  New  Worlds  the  evU  is 
more  senstUy  fSdt»  and  every  monk  oi^  nun  may  be  eon* 
sidered  as  an  active  person  withdrawn  from  civil  Hfe* 
The  impropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation 
where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additlMuil  hands  to 
improve  it,  is  so  obvious,  Aat  some  catholic  states  have 
cq^ssly  prohibited  any  person  in  their  edonies- from 
taking  the  monastic  vowf»  Even  the  Spanish  monarriis, 
on  somtc  oeoa^ns,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the 
spreading  of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  tlmr  e<4onies|  that  they  have  end^voured  to 
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elieek  it.  But  the  Spaniai^s  in  Amerieaf  more  thorongli- 
\y  under  the  inflaenoe  of  superstitioQ  than  their  eonn^ 
trymen  in  Europe,  mad  direeted  hj  eoelesinstles  more 
bigoted  and  iUiiaratet  hate  eoneeived  iueh  a  high  opia* 
ion  of  mmastie  ftanetity,  that  no  regulations  ean  restrain 
their  seal  i  and,  hj  the  exeess  of  tlieir  iUgudged  bounty^ 
religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amasr 
ing  tlMin  pernieioiM  to  so^ety.^ 

^XXX.  In  yiewlag  the  state  of  eoloniesf  where  not  on* 
ly  tiM  nnmher  but  inftueaee  of  eeclesiasties  is  so  great, 
the  diaraeter  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  objeetthat  me< 
tits  partioular  attention.  A  eonsiderable  part  of  the  sot 
eular  elergy  ia  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain* 
As  persons  long  aoeustomed,  by  their  education,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolenee  of  academic  Hfe,  are  more  ia« 
^paUe  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike 
into  new  palbs,  than  any  ord^r  of  men,  the  eedesiasti- 
f  al  adrenturers  bj  whom  the  American  church  is  reerutt* 
ed,  are  commonly  sueh  as,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  eountry.  Ae- 
eordingly,  the  secular  priests  in  the  New  Worid  are  still 
less  distinguished  than  their  brethren  in  Spain  for  liter-* 
ary  accomidishments  of  any  flpecies;  and  though,  by  the 
ample  proYision  vhioh  has  been  made  for  the  American 
diureh,  maay  of  its  members  enjoy  ike  ease  auid  inde« 
pendenee  wlii^  are  farourable  to  the  eultivation  of  si^ 
once,  the  body  of  secular  el^pgy  has  hardly,  daring  two 
oentwiet  and  a  half,  prodnoed  one  author  whose  works 
convey  sudi  useful  iaftrraation,  or  possess  such  a  degree 
of  mmatt  ai  to  be  ranked  among  those  which  attract  the 
attevtlhm  of  enlightened  nations.  But  the  greatest  part 
•f  flue  eeclesiasties  in  the  Spanish  setdements  are  regu* 
fars«  On  tlie  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened 
to  the  ^ons  seal  of  tiie  monastic  orders ;  and  with  a  be- 
eoBuag  alacrity,  they  immediately  sent  isrth  mission* 
aries  to  laboar  &  &L    The  first  attempt  to  nstraet  and 
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eonTert  the  Amerieut  was  msdt  by  nwriis;  tad,  as 
seoD  as  the  eoHqoest  of  aay  proiriace  was  tamplMady  aai 
ito  eoekriastieal  establuhtneiit  began  to  astMM  tome 
fernif  the  popes  permitted  the  missioaarits  of  tfce  foat 
aseodieant  orders^  as  a  reward  for  tbeir  servioes,  to  aa- 
eept  of  piffoebial  eharges  ia  Anerieay  to  perform  all 
^tritual  functions^  and  to  ree^re  the  tilhes»  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  beneiee,  without  depeading  en  the 
Jaiisdietioa  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  or  being  sob» 
jeet  to  his  eensores.  In  eonsequenee  of  this^  a  aew  ear 
reer  of  usefalness,  as  well  as  new  objeets  of  ambitioiw 
preseated  themselves.  UlieaeTer  a  eall  is  made  for  a 
ffesh  snpply  of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent 
and  a^iring  minds,  impatient  under  the  restraint  of  a 
cloister,  weaiy  of  its  iadpid  uniformitj,  and  fatigued 
with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  firiyoloasfunelions,  of* 
&r  their  serviees  with  eagerness^  and  repair  to  the  New 
World  in  quest  of  liberty  and  distiaotion.  Nor  do  they' 
pursue  distinotion  without  sueeess.  The  highest  eeelesi«» 
astioal  honours,  as  well  as  the  most  laerotivepreformenta 
in  Mexieo  and  Pern,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars 
«--4tnd  it  is  ehiefly  to  the  monastic  orders  that  the  Amer* 
ieaas  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  seioiee  which  is 
enltivated  among  them«  They  are  almost  the  only  Spaa- 
iiB^  eceksiasties,  from  whom  we  haie  reeei?ed  any  ao^ 
eounts,  either  of  the  eilril  or  natural  liistet7  of  the  va* 
rious  prorinees  In  America*  Some  of  them,  though  ^ep* 
ly  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstitioa  of  their  profos- 
sion,  hate  poblished  books  which  gire  a  ftrourable  idea 
of  their  abilities^  The  natural  aad  moral  history  of  the 
New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta,  contains  more  aecu* 
rale  obsertations,  perfai^iB,  and  more  sound  scieaee>  Aan 
are  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  remote  tountri^i^ 
pttUlshed  in  tiie  siateenth  oentary« 

$£SlUL  But  the  same  disgust  widi  monastic  Mfe,  to 
lAfeii  Amerfea  is  indebted  for  some  instraetors  of  worth 
and  abilities,  lllled  it  with  others  of  a  Tcry  different  cha- 
raeter*    Tha  giddy^  tiie  profligate,  the  atarieioas,  to 


nftuOt  tii6  poverty  and  rigid  difeipliiie  of  a  eoBveat  are 
intoleraUe^  eMiider  a  misuoa^o  Aneriea  as  a  release 
f  ram  mortiAMlioa  aiid:lHHidage.  There  thej  soim  obtaia 
flone  paroahial  eharge  $  and  fiir  removed,  1^  their  siiii- 
alioDf  from  the  iaspeotion  of.  .their  monastie  saperiorg^ 
wd  exempt,  by  their  charaeter^  from  the  juritdietioQ  of 
their  dioeesan,  they  are  hardly  stilgect  to  asy  eoatroul^ 
jkeeording  to  the  testimoay  of  the  most  jealous  catholietf 
many  of  the  regular  elorgy  in  the  Spanish  settlements 
are  not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  beeoming  their  pro- 
fession, but  regardless  of  that  external  deeoram  and  re* 
speet  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whieh  preserve  a  sem- 
hlanee  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting,  Seeure 
of  impnnity,  some  regulars,  in  eontempt  of  their  tow 
of  poverty,  engnge  openly  in  oommeree,  and  are  so  ra* 
paeiously  eager  in  amassii^  wealth,  that  they  beoome 
Ae  most  grievous  OH^ressors  of  the  Indians,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  protoeted.  Others,  with  no  less 
flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  ehastily,  indulge  with 
little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  lieentiousness.^ 

Tarious  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing 
enormities  so  manifest  and  so  oflTensive^  Several  per* 
sons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than  discernment,  ^vo 
oontended,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  to  the  can-> 
ons  of  the  ehureh,  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  their  cloisters,  and  should  no  longi^r  be  permitted  to 
encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular  clergy^  Some 
public-qiirited  magistrates  from  eonvV&tion  of  its  being 
neeessary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestow- 
ed at  first  with  good  intention^  but  of  which  time  apd 
experienpe  bad  discovered  the  pernicious  elj^scts,  openly 
countenanced  the  secular  clergy  in  their  attempts  fo  ap- 
sert  their  own  righ^  The  prince  D'Es^nUachct  viofB- 
roy  of  Peru  under  Philip  111*  took  measurep  sp  decisive 
and  efieotual  for  circmnscribing  the  regyilars  if  {thin  their 
pri^r  qphere,t  as  struck  tdem  with  gei|oral  emMilenm^ 
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tion.^*^  Thty  had  recourse  to  t^eir  nsiiftl  arts;  They  al* 
armed  the  saperstitionsy  by  representiDg  the  proceedings 
of  the  Tieeroy  as  innoyations  fatal  to  religion.  They  em- 
ployed all  the  reflnements  of  intrigue^  in  order  to  gain 
persons  in  power ;  and  seeonded  by  the  powerful  in^u- 
enee  of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the 
priTileges  which  belonged  to  the  Mendicant  orders  in 
America^  they  naade  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted 
prinect  and  a  weak  ministry.  The  ancient  practice  was 
tolerated.  The  abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  corruption  of  monks,  exempt  from  the 
pcstauats  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any  supe- 
rior beeame  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  lasl,  as  the  ren- 
eration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began 
to  abate  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  on  the  decline^ 
Ferdinand  YI.  ventured  to  apply  the  only  eSectual  re- 
inedy,f  by  issuing  an  ediet,  prohibiting  regulars  of  eve- 
ry denomination  from  taking  the  charge  o^f  any  parish 
with  the  eu)re  of  souls ;  and  declaring  that  on  tlie  demise 
of  the  present  incumbents,  none  but  secular  priests, 
tniyeet  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  diocesans,  shall  be 
presented  to  vacant  benefices.  If  this  regulation  is  car- 
ried into  execution  with  steadiness  in  any  degree  pro- 
portional to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very 
considerable  rdTormation  may  take  place  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  cler- 
gy may  gradually  become  a  respectable  body  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics,  even  at  present, 
seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary,  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  high  cs- 
tloHMtion,  and  possess  such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  throughout  all  the  Span- 
ish settlements* 

^XXXU^  But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics in  America  may  possess,  the  success  of  their  endea- 
yours  in  conpmunicating  the  knowledge  of  true  religiqp 

f  See  Note  LXyilL  t  June  23,  A  D.  1757. 
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to  the  IndiMSy  has  beftn  more  imperiiBet  than  m%fat  hare 
been  expected^  either  from  the  degree  of  their  aeal^  qs 
from  the  dominion  whieh  they  had  acquired  over  that 
people.  For  this^  varioas  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The 
first  missionaripst  ia  their  ardonr  to  make  proselytest 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  christian  chnreh^ 
without  preTious  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  rel%ioQf 
and  even  before  they  thomselvcs  had  acqaired  such 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  laognage,  as  to  be  able  to  ax* 
plain  to  the  natiTcs  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  pre* 
cepts  of  duty.  Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in 
scholastic  theology,  between  that  degree  of  assent  which 
is  founded  upon  a  complete  knowledge  and  coavielion  of 
duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  these 
are  imperfect,  they  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  address 
ses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men  than  repugnant 
tQ  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body  nf  peo* 
pif ,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  moTcd  by 
tlie  example  of  their  own  chiefs^  inmted  by  levity,  or 
yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the  slightecit 
desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conqnerorst 
they  were  instantly  baptised.  WhHe  tliis  rage  of  eon* 
version  continued,  a  single  clei*gyman  baptised  in  one 
day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  desist  un- 
til he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatigue^  that  he  was  unablo 
to  lift  bis  hands.  In  the  course  c^  a  few  years,  after 
the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four  millions* 
Poselytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  basfte,  and 
who  were  neither  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets 
to  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  given  assentf  nor 
taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  required 
to  relinquish,  retained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient 
superstitions  in  full  force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to 
its  doctrines  and  rites  with  that  slender  knowledge  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  Hiese  sentiments 
the  convcyrts  traastnitted  te  their  posterity^  into  whose 
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minds  tbey  ba^e  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesl- 
asUesjt  vflih  all  their  industry,  hare  not  been  able  to 
eradicate  them.  The  religious  institutions  of  their  an« 
eestors  are  sOll  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  ma- 
ny of  the  Indians  both  in  Mexieo  and  Peru ;  and  whene- 
ver they  think  themselves  out  of  reaeh  of  inspeetion  by 
the  Spaniards^  they  assemble  and  eelebrate  their  idola^ 
trous  rites. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians*  The 
powers  of  their  uneultivated  understandings  are  so  limits 
ed»  their  obserrations  and  refleetions  reach  so  little  be« 
yond  the- mere  observations  of  sense,  that  they  seeni 
hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abstract  ideais^ 
and  possess  not  langnage  to  express  them.  To  such  mc^ 
the  sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  musi 
be,  in  a  great  measure^  incomprehensible.  The  numer« 
ous  and  splendid  eeremonies  of  the  popish  worship  catch 
the  eye,  j^ease  tmd  interest  them ;  but  when  their  in- 
structors attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  with 
which  those  external  observances  are  connected,  though 
the  Indians  may  listen  with  patience,  tbey  so  little  con^ 
eeive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that  there  acqui- 
escence does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indif- 
ference is  still  greater  than  their  incapacity.  Attentive 
only  to  the  present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the  ob* 
jects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon 
what  is  past,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come^  that 
neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  much 
impression  upon  them ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
extends  so  fhr  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
inspire  them  with  solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  fu« 
ture  world*  Astonished  equally  at  their  slowness  of 
oonq^rehensioii  and  their  inseiisiUUty,  some  of  the  early 
Vi&sMkamiriea  prononveed  them  a  raoe  of  men  so  brafisb, 
9s  to  be  InoapaUe  of  undtrstuding  the  first  principles  of 
religion.  A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed^  that,  on  ae- 
eountof  this  incapaciiyf  they  ought  to  be  excfaided  from 
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the  saeramcut  of  the  Eucfaarisi.  Though  Paul  III.  by 
his  famous  bull,  issued  in  the  year  15S7,  declared  them 
to  be  rational  ereatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Christians ;  jet»  after  the  lapse  of  two  eenturiesi  daring 
which  they  have  been  members  of  the  ehuroh,  so  imper- 
fect are  their  attainmients  in  knowledge^  that  very  few 
possess  such  a  portion  of  spiritual  discernment,  as  to  bd 
deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  lioly  eommunioh* 
From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  IL  established 
the  inquisition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  IniKans 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tri- 
bunal^ and  still  continue  under  the  inspection  of  their 
dioee«ans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instructions, 
their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious  ;  and  though 
some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  languages, 
and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of  academic 
education  ynth  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much 
suspected,  that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  j^ests, 
or  received  into  any  religious  order.* 

$  XXXIII.  From  this  bi-ief  survey,  some  idea  ntay  be 
formed  of  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  various  productions  with  which  they  supply  and  en- 
rich the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World 
had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her  colonis- 
ing might  have  been  attended  with  the  same  benefit  as 
that  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less  than  half  a 
century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  conn- 
tries  lai^er  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such 
vast  regions  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  them,  was  so  obvious,  as  to  ^ve  a 
wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  Iliey 
did  not  form  toy  compact  settlements^  where  industry^ 

*  See  Note  LXIX. 


dreumsferited  within  proper  limits^  both  iaits  Tiews  and 
operatioBSy  is  coadueted  with  that  sober  perseveriog  spi« 
rit^  whieh  gradoally  eonyerts  whatever  is  in  its  posses-* 
sion  to  a  proper  use^  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  ad- 
Yantage*  Instead  of  tbis^  the  Spaniards^  seduced  by  ih6 
boundless  prospect  whieh  opened  to  them^  divided  theii* 
p^tsessions  in  America  into  governments  of  great  extent*, 
As  their  number  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  regulaif 
culture  of  the,  immense  provinces  whieh  they  occupied 
rather  than  peopled^  they  bent  their  attcintion  to  a  few 
objectSf  that  allured  them  witn  hopes  of  sudden  and  ex* 
orbitant  gain^  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the 
humbler  paths  of  industi^,  which  lead  more  slowly^  but 
With  greater  certainty>  to  wealth  and  increase  of  nation* 
al  strengths 

$  XXXIV.  Of  all  the  methods  by  which  wealth  may  t>« 
acquired^  that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  is 
one  of  the  .most  inviting  to  men>  who  are  either  unac« 
customed  to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the  cul'^ 
tore  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  commer^^  must 
be  carried  on»  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and  rapacious 
as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
which  they  yield.  Accordingly)  as  soon  as  the  several 
countries  in  America  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers^  by  whom  they 
were  conquered*  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did 
not  allure  them  to  settle^  by  the  prospect  of  their  afford- 
ii^  gold  and  silver,  were  totally  neglected. 

Those  in  whieh  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the 
sjmguine  expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned. 
Even  the  value  of  the  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  dis-* 
coverics,  and  the  first  object  of  their  attention,  sunk  so 
,  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had 
heen  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  de? 
sorted  by  many  of  the  jlanters^  and  left  to  be  occupied 
by  more  industrious  posscfisors.  All  crowded  to  Mexioo 
and  Peru,  whei%  Ae  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
vox*  II.  S6 
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annongthe  ttatires)  who  searched  fortkem  wHh  Bttie  k^' 
dustry  tmd  less  skHI^  promised  an  unexbausied  storcf  a» 
the  reeompense  of  more  inteUigeot  and  persoTering  ef- 
fbrts. 

fXXXY.  During  several  jears  the  ardour  of  their  re* 
searebei  was  kept  up  bj  hope^  rather  than  sneeess.  At 
lengthy  the  rieh  silrer  mines  of  Potosi^  in  Peru,  were  aeei* 
dentally  diseovered  ia  the  year  1545,  by  an  Indian  as  he 
was  elambering  up  the  mountain,  in  pursuit  of  a  Uama^  > 
which  had  strayed  firom  ^  flock.  Soon  after  the  mineS' 
of  Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other 
in  Talue  were  opened.  From  that  time^  saeeessire  dis* 
eoreries  hare  been  made  in  both  eolonies,  and  silver  mSaea 
are  now  so  numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of 
tome  few  mines  of  gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firmer 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  the  eapU- 
al  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  sys- 
tem no  less  comfdicated  than  interesting.  To  describe 
the  nature  of  the  various  oresy  the  mode  of  extract- 
ing them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  mtA  explain  the 
several  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  s^aimtod 
ftom  the  substances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  attractive  powers  of  meren*^ 
ry,  is  the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher  or  ebymist^ 
rather  than  of  the  historian. 

$  XXXYI.  The  exnberant  profusion  with  which  the 
mountains  of  the  Xew  World  poured  forth  their  trea* 
sures  astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  aeeustomed  hi* 
therto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  preefous  met-^ 
als,  f^m  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines 
of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to  prineipbs  of 
eompntation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  modeiate» 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  regularly 
entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain^  is  equal  in  valae  to  ftur 
millions  sterling  annually,  reckoning  from  the  year  149^ 
in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  Ac  present  tiaie* 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty«diree  years,  amouata 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  Biilfims.    bniMBse  as 
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thk  sum  hf  the  Spanish  vrsiters  eontend,  diat  as  muck 
more  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  ia  eonsideratioa  of  trea-* 
sure  wbieh  has  beep  extracted  from  the  mines,  and  im^ 
ported  fraudulently  into  Spain,  without  paying  duty  to 
the  king.  By  this  aoeount,  Spain  has  drawn  from  tho 
New  World  a  supply  of  wealth,  amounting  at  least  to 
two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling.* 

$  XXXYIL  The  mines,  whieh  have  yielded  this  amaz^ 
ittg  quantity  of  treasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expenso 
of  the  orown,  or  of  the  publie.  In  order  to  eneourago 
private  adventurers,  the  person  who  discovers  and  works 
a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it«  Upon  lay^ 
ing  his  elaim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the  governor  of 
the  provinee,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is  measured  oB^ 
and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the 
obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  timet 
4ind  of  his  paying  the  customary  to  the  king,  for  what  it 
shall  produce.  Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  such 
grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some  striking 
e^mples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure ;  net  only 
the  sanguine  and  the  bold^  but  the  timid  and  diffident^ 
enter  upon  it  with  astonishing  ardour.  With  vast  ob* 
jeets  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and  ex* 
pecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret 
stores^  and  give  up  the  wealth  which  they  contain  te 
their  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation  insipid 
and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the 
rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  bewitching^  and  take  such 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent 
to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its  influence  the  eautiotto 
become  enterprising,,  and  the  covetous  profuse.  Power- 
Cul  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  foree  is  augmented  by 
the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant 
name  of  aearchera^  These  are  commonly  persons  of  des* 
perate  fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some  skill 
to  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  man* 
ner  and  confident  pret^sions  peculiar  to  projectors,  ad* 
4ress  the  weidtby  and  tiie  eredttloas.    By  plausible  d^ 
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neripiioDs  of  the  appearances  which  they  have  discoyered 
pf  nob  Teins  hitherto  unexplored ;  by  prodneing,  when 
requisite,  speoimens  of  promising  ore';  by  affirming^  with 
an  imposing  assurance^  that  sueeess  is  certain,  and  that 
the  expense  must  be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  per- 
snadct  An  association  is  formed;  a  small  sum  is  ad« 
vanced  by  each  copartner;  the  mine  is  openedt  the  starch* 
er  is  entrusted  with  the  sole  direction  of  every  operation  ; 
unforeseen  difficulties  oecur;  new  demands  of  money 
are  made ;  but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappointments 
and  delays,  hope  is  nerer  distinguished,  and  the  ardour 
of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obserTcd,  that 
if  any  pei*son  once  enter  this  secluciog  path,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  return;  his  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  another  spirit;  visions  of  imaginary  wcailh 
are  continually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  speaks^ 
and  dreams  of  nothing  else, 

$  XXXYIU.  Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed, 
wherever  the  active  exertions  of  any  society  are  chiefly 
employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No  spi- 
rit is  more  adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,  as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the 
system  of  administration  in  the  Spanish  colonies  bad  been 
founded  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  the  legislature  would  have  been  exerted 
with  as  much  ardour,  [in  restraining  its  subjects  from 
such  pemicipus  industry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring 
them  towards  it.  <'  Projects  of  mining,*'  says  a  good 
judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  <<  instead  of  re- 
^  placing  the.  capital  employed  in  them,  togetlier  with 
**  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  commonly  absorb  both 
'«  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore, 
<<  to  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  de- 
<^  sired  to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nation^  would  least 
<'  choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or 
<'  to  tui*n  tovards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital 
^  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  rea- 
^  lity,  is  the  absurd  confidence  which  all  mea  hare  in 
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**  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
<«  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is 
«<  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.'^"*  Bat  in  the  Span- 
ish eolonies,  government  is  studious  to  eherish  a  spirit 
whieh  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and,  by  the 
sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  inconsiderate 
credulity,  which  has  turned  the  active  industry  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru  into  such  an  in||iroper  channel.  To  this 
may  be  imputed  the  slender  progress  which  Spanish 
America  has  made,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  ei« 
ther  in  usefiil  manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branch- 
es of  cultivation,  which  furnished  the  colonies  of  other  na- 
tions with  their  staple  commodities*  lo  cOmpaHson  with 
the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of  nature  Is  so  much 
despised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has 
mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the 
Spaniards  settled  there  denominate  a  country  rie/i,  not 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops, 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures,  but  on  account  of  the 
minerals  which  its  mountains  coutaih.  In  quest  of  these, 
they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico^ 
and  resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where 
they  have  built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they 
poss^ess  in  the  New  World.  As  the  aetivity  and  eater- 
prise  of  the  laniards  originally  took  this  direction,  it 
is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way^  that  al- 
though, from  various  causes,  the  gain  of  working  mines 
is  much  decreased,  the  fascination  continues,  and  almost 
every  person,  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  commerce 
of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some  adven* 
ture  ofthiskind.f 

$  XXXIX.  But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  these  yield 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with  Amer- 
ica, the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess  there  abound 
with  other  commodities  of  sucfh  value  or  scarcity,  as  to 
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attraet  a  oonsidl^rtUiIe  degree  of  attentiM.  Coekilieftl  is 
a  prodiH^Uon  almost  peeuliar  to  New  Spain,  of  sueh  de- 
mand in  commerce)  tbat  the  sale  is  always  certain,  and 
it  yields  sueh  profit,  as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and 
eare  emj^yed  in  rearing  the  curious  insects  of  whidi 
this  valuable  drug  is  composed,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
market.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuits  Bark,  the  most  salttta** 
ry  simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that 
Providence,  in  compassion  to  human  infii*mity,  has  mada 
known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Pertt«  to  which  it  af* 
fords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  Indigo  of 
Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  proviuca 
in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Coeoa,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  at** 
tains  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  there,  and,  from 
the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  America,  is  a  valuable  commodity.  The  tobaeco 
of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour  than  any  brought 
from  tlic  New  World ;  the  sugar  raised  in  that  island, 
in  Hispanioia,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  of 
various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  pro^ 
ductions  of  America,  which  enrich  the  Spanish  com- 
^merce^  To  these  must  be  added  an  article  of  no  ineon* 
ftiderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  whieli^ 
as  well  as  for  many  of  those  which  I  have  enumerated^ 
the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertil* 
ity  of  the  country,  than  to  their  own  foresight  and  in- 
dustry. The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  particulariy 
homed  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  Worid  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years  after 
the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  be* 
eame  so  numerous,  that  their  proprietors  reckoned  them 
by  thousands.  Less  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they 
continued  to  inerease,  they  were  sulTered  to  ran  wild^ 
and  ipreadfaig  over  a  eountry  of  boundless  extent,  under 
a  mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their 
number  became  immense..  They  range  over  the  vast 
plaihs  yAmk  t^^v^d  from  Bmbos  Ayi^s»  towvda  the 


Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand ;  mrilhe  on- 
lucky  traveller  urbo  ooee  falls  in  among  theni^  may  {riro- 
ceed  several  days  before  he  can  disentangle  himself  from 
among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  iiMe  of  the-  earth,  mid 
seems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  less  numerous 
in  New  Spain,  and  in  several  other  provinces :  they  are 
killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides ;  and  the  daugh* 
tor  at  certain  seasons  is  so  great,  that  the  stench  of  their 
carcases,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  woiM  inf^t  the 
air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  gaU 
liHa%089  or  American  vultures,  the  most  voracious  of 
all  the  feathered  kind^  did  not  instantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to 
Europe  is  very  ^eat,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  com* 
merce. 

Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  steple  commo- 
dities peculiar  to  America,  and  different,  if  we  except 
that  lasA  mentioned,  from  the  productions  of  the  mother 
country. 

$  XL.  When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  vari- 
ous articles  from  her  colonies  first  became  imlive  and 
considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manufactures 
were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of 
these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of 
the  New  World,  and  to  answei-  its  growing  demands* 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles 
T.  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in. 
Europe.  Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax»  and  silk, 
were  so  eictensive,  as  not  only  to  furnish  what  was  suffi- 
cient for  her  own  oonsuinption,  but  to  afibrd  a  surplus 
foir  exportation.  When  a  maricet  for  them,  formerly 
unknown,  and  to  which  she  alone  had  access,  ^ned  in 
America,  she  had  veoourse  to  her  domestic  store,  and' 
found  there  an  abandaat  supply.*  This  new  employment 
must  naturally  have  addo4  vivacity  to  the  q^irit  of  in- 
dustry.   Nourished  and  im^govatod  Iby  it^  the  mamiliie* 
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tures^  the  popnlfttioii,  and  weidih  of  Spain,  might  hltTtf 
gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  y/iih  the  growth 
of  her  e<donies.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  ma^> 
line  at  this  period  less  flourishing  than  that  of  its  maa« 
ufaetnves*  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eenturjy 
Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a  thousand  mer« 
chant  ships,  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  nation  in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which 
foreign  trade  ttud  domestie  industry  gate  reciprocally  to 
each  other  in  their  progress,  the  augmentation  of  both 
must  hare  been  rapid  and  extensive^  *and  Spain  might 
hare  reoeived  the  sMne  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour 
from  h^r  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  that  other  pow^ 
ers  hare  derived  from  their  colonies  there* 

$  XLL  But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealthy 
which  flows  in  gradufdly,  and  with  moderate  inereasCf 
feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to 
commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  con^ 
ducted  exertions  $  but  when  opulence  pours  in  suddenly, 
and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plans 
of  industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  daring  in  business  or  in  action. 
Such  was  the  great  and  sudden  augmentation  of  power 
and  revenue,  that  the  possession  of  America  brouji^t 
into  Spain  i  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  iaflu' 
enee  upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon 
began  to  appear.  For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the 
supply  of  treasure  from  the  New  World  was  scanty  and 
precarious ;  and  the  genius  of  Chories  y«  conducted 
public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  efieets  of 
this  influence  was  but  little  perceived^  But  when  Phi- 
lip II.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne^  with  talents  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  father,  and  remittances  f^m  the 
colonies  became  a  regular  aad  considerable  branch  of  re- 
venue, the  fiital  operation  of  this  rapid  change  in  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  peO'^ 
pic,  was  at  once  eoiiiqpieuous.     Philip^  posaessiog  that 
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Spirit  of  uBoeasing  asstduityy  tthioh  often  eharaeterises 
^o  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  talentg,  eatertained 
eueh  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resonrees>  that  ho 
ibonght  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertalie.  Shot 
up  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  £scurial>  he  troubled 
and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged  open 
"war  With  the  Dnteh  and  the  English ;  he  encouraged  and 
aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  fVanee ;  he  conquered  Por- 
'tugaly  and  maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy>  Af- 
Tiea,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  such  a  multipUeity  of 
great  and  eomplieated  operations)  pursued  with  ardour 
during  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained 
lioth  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak  administra- 
tion of  his  successor,  Philip  IIL  the  vigour  of  the  na*- 
tita  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  de- 
dine,*  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch 
expelled  at  once  near  a  miUion  of  his  most  industrious 
cubjeets,  at  the  yery  time  when  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  kingdom  required  some  extraot*dinary  exertion  of 
politieal  wisdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive 
its  strengtb.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain 
felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people  that 
from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  she  was  obliged  to 
eontraet  her  operations.  Her  iourishing  manufactured 
were  fhllen  into  decay.  Her  fleets  which  had  been  the 
terror  of  all  Europe^  were  mined.  Her  extensive  foreign 
<H>mmeree  was  lost.  The  trade  between  different  parts 
of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships 
Which  attempted  to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plunder-* 
ed  by  enemies  whom  she  once  despised.  Even  agricul^' 
turer-the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  prosper- 
ous static,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
eottfftries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what  was  soflBteient 
ftr  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants. 
'  $XUI.  In  proportion  as  the  popnlation  and  manufac- 
tures cT  the  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her 
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etdonies  oomtinued  to  inerease.      The  Spaniards^   Wkm 
tiieir  monaroks^  iatexieated  with  the  wealth  whieh  poaved 
ia  atmoally  upon  them»  deserted  the  paths  of  industry, 
to  which  they  had  been  aecastomed^  and  repaired  with 
eagerness-  to  those  regions  from  whieh  this  opakace  is- 
sued.   By  this  rage  of  emigration,  aaotiier  dtain  was 
opened,  and  the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by 
exhausting  that  of.  the  mother  country.    All  those  emi- 
grantsr  as  well  as  the  adventurers  whp  had  at  first  set- 
tled in  Ameriea,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spaia  for  al* 
Biost  every  artiele  of  necessary  eonsumptiott..    Engaged 
in  more  aUuring  and  lucrative  pursirfts»  or  prevented  lity 
restraints  which  government  imposed,   they  eould  not 
turn  their  own  attention  towards  estaUtshing  the  manu- 
factures requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence.   They  re- 
ceived, as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  their  cloth- 
iagf  their  furniture,  whatever  minist^s  to  the  ease  or 
luxury  of  life,  aod  even  tlieir  instruments  of  labour, 
from  Euri^pe.     Spain,  thinned  of  people  and  decreas- 
ing in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply  their  growii^  de« 
mands.      She  had  reeouirse  to  her  neighbours.^ ,   Hie 
manu&etures   of  the  Low  Countiies  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Italy,  which  fafer  wants  called  into  exis- 
tence, or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished  in  aimn- 
dance  whatever  she  required.'  In  vs^n  did  the  fnndamen* 
tal  law,  eoneciTiing  the  exclusion ,  of  foreigners  from 
tntde  with  Anwrlea,  o^^ose  this  innovation..    Neeeisily, 
Biore  powerful  than  angr  statute,  defeated  its  op^rationy 
and  constrained  the  Spaniards  themselves  t<v  concur  in 
duding.it.  .  The  English,  the  French,  and  Duteh,  rely- 
ing on  tlie  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merehants,  whe 
lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out  their  man* 
nfaetures  to  Ameripa,  and  receive .  the  exoiMtant  price 
for  which  they  are  sold  there,   either  in  specie,  or  in 
tiie  rich  eommocUties  of  the  New  World* .  N^thw  the 
drf^  of  danger,  nor  the  aliuremeiit  of  profit,  ever  iht 
dttced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person 
who  confided  in  him;  and  that  probity,  whieh  is  the  pride 
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maA  diftfnotiofl  of  the  nation,  contributes  to  its  ntiA*  Jn 
^  short  time>  not  above  a  tivnutieth  part  of  the  commo- 
dities es^rted  to  America  was  of  Spanish  growth  or 
fidbrie.  Ail  the  rest  was  the  property  of  fbreign  mer- 
chants, tlioagh  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The 
treasnre  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  henceforward  nut 
•to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe, 
it  was  anticipated  im  the  price  of  ^Dods  purchased  from 
fbreigners.  llmt  wealth  which,  by  internal  circulation, 
would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of  industfy,  and 
have  conveyed  hSb  and  movement  to  every  branch  of 
-manuffietnye,  flowed  out  of  the  lungdom  widi  such  a  n* 
ipid  coarse,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the 
'Other  hand,  the  artisans  o^  rival  nations  encouraged  bf 
this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so .  much 
^n  slull  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a 
rate  so  low,  that  the  manuikctnres  of  Spain,  which  c^mU 
not  vie  with  theirB,  either  in  quality  <«  cheapness  4»C  xtotk, 
were  still  farther  depressed.  This  destructive  commerce 
drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  com- 
•^ctcly  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition 
carried  on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was  so  much  aston- 
ished and  distressed,  at  beholding  her  American  trea- 
.sures  vanish  almost  as  soon  an  they  were  imported,  that 
Philip  m.  unaUe  to  supply  what  was  requisite  in  circit- 
lation,  issued  an  ediet^  by  which  he  endeavoured  io  raise 
X50{q;ier  nM>ney  to  a  value  in  cnrrcncy  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  silver ;  and  the  lord  of  tlie  Pcmvian  and  Meii- 
•can  mines  wass  reduced  to  a  wnetehed  expedient,  which 
is  the  last  resource  of  petty  impoverished  etates. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not 
proved  a  source  of  population  and  of  wealdi  to  her,  in  the 
same  manner  a»  those  of  other  nations.  In  the  com»- 
trios  of  Enn^,  ^riierc  Ae  spirit  of  industry  subsists  in 
fUtt  vigour,  every  person  set^od  in  such  aolraics  as  ate 
similar  in  the^  skuation  to  those  of  Spain  is  supposed  to 
give  cmploym^  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  supplying 
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bis  WtDti.*  But  wherever  Uie  maOMf  eaonti^  oainot 
sflSml  this  supply  every  emigrtiit  nuy  be  eiiv#idere«l  m 
•  ettiseD  lost  to  the  comnuRity^  aimI  MrapgcM  must 
teap  ftU  the  benefit  of  Mswering  his  denuuids^ 

$XIiIU«  8aeh  has  beeo  the  internal  state  of  Spain 
from  the  elose  of  the  siiLteenth  eentaryt  and  sueh  her 
iudulify  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  oolonies. 
The  fktal  effiN^ts  of  this  disi^roportion  between  their  den- 
]»ands»  and  her  eapaeity  of  answering  them,  have  been 
mnch  increased  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has  endea- 
vovred  to  regulate  the  intereonrse  between  the  mother 
aountry  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  hmmi- 
opolising  the  trade  with  Ameriea,  and  debarring  her 
sulgeets  there  from  any  oommumeation  with  foreigners^ 
that  all  her  jealous  and  systenmtie  arrangements  haw 
arisen;  These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  eoa- 
teqneaees  as  to  merit  a  particular  ejtplaaation.  In  order 
to  secure  the  monopoly  at  which'  she  aimed,  Spain  did 
Bot  vest  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an*  exclusive  com* 
pany,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more 
eoasmercial,  and  at  a  period  when  moreanlile  peltcy  was 
an  dgeet  of  greater  attention  and  on§^  to  have  been 
fcetler  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade 
with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
to  exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Danes^  have  imitated  their  example  with  respect  to  the 
East  Indian  commerce ;  and  the  two  former  have  laid  a 
simitar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  wtth 
the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  casnet  perhaps  de- 
vise a  method  for  cheddng  the  progress  of  industiy 
and  pi^ulstion  in  a  new  edony  nimre  ^eetaally  than 
this.  The  interest  of  the  eolnny,  and  of  the  etelnsive 
eempaay,  must  in  every  point  be  diametrieaUy  opposite ; 
and  as  tte  latter  possessea  saeh  advantages  in  thia  nlm- 
qnal  eontest^  that  it  ean  preseribe  at  pleasure  the  tems 
of  intomowse>  the  ^rmer  must  «ot  ^Bfy  boy  deaf  aad 

*  Child  on  Trade  snd  Colonics. 
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til)  ekeap^  but  mutt  siiii^  the  moHifleaftioa  of  buriag 
4he  i^cr^afte  of  iC»  sarplas  gtoek  disewraged  by  .thoi# 
V017  persottB  to  whom  alone  U  eao  dispose  of  its  produe* 
tio»s.* 

$  SXJT.  SpaiBf  it  is  prcrfmUe^  was  preserved  from  falli* 
iag  lato  this  error  of  polieyi  ^y  tto  high  ideas  which 
she  early  formed  eoneeniiiig  the  rushes  of  the  New  World* 
|}oM  aiid  silf  er  were  eommodtties  of  too  high  value  to 
«mit  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  erowa 
^titbed  to  retahi  the  direetion  of  a  commerce,  so  inviting 
i^^-said^  ift  order  to  secure  that»  ordained  the  cargo  of 
every  ship  fitted  out  for  America^  to  be  inspeoted  by  the 
•ffieeifs  of  the  C0sa  d«  Contratacion  ^  Seville,  before  U 
eouM  receive  a  Ueenso  to  make  the  voyage ;  apd  that  on 
its  return,  a  report  of  the  eommodtties  which  it  brought 
dmidd  be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it  could  be 
pcifmitted  to  land  them*  In  consequence  of  this  regnla- 
tion,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred 
origiaiJly  fai  tto  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually 
Ivought  infto  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury  almost  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greatc^r  se^ 
eurity  of  the  valuable  eargoes  sent  to  America,  as  weU 
jis  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  conHneree 
of  Spain  with  its  eolomes  is  enrried  on  by  fleets  which 
sail  under  strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  oensisting  of 
two  squttdrotts,  one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
O^konSf  the  other  by  that  of  the  FMa,  are  equipped 
jumually.  Formeriy  they  took  their  dq^rture  from  Se* 
vUle  I  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  eomi- 
nodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  ±7W^ 

§  XLY.  The  Galeons  destined  Iq  supply  Tierra  Firme, 
JUid  the  kingdoms  of  Pern  and  Chili,  wJUi  almost  every 
wtiele  oi  luxury,  or  neeessary  consumption,  that  an 
^i^lent  people  can  demand,  touch  firsit  at  Ctrthagena, 
•and  then  nt  Porte-Btlfe«    To  the  firm w>  the  merfhante 
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of  Saata  Murtka^  GarracftBt  the  New  KiogdoM  of  Gint^ 
-Md^,  aad  several  other  provinces,  resort.  The  latter 
is  the  great  mart  for  the  rieh  eommeree  of  Ftn  aad 
Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expeelo^ 
the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these  two  klngdomsy  to- 
jgether  wHh  their  other  valuable  ooOimoditiesy  is  traas* 
ported  by  sea  to  Panama.  f>om  thence,  as  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announoed,  they 
mre  eonveyed  across  the  isthraus,  partly  on  mulesy  asd 
partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-Bello.  This  pal- 
iry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  frmn  the  pemieioiis 
union  of  exeesrive  heat,  eontmual  moisture,  and  the  pa* 
trid  exhalations  arising  fiN>m  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fiital  to 
life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  worid,  is  immediately 
filkd  with  people.  From  being  the  resfdnce-  of  a  few 
negroes  and  mnlattoes,  and  of  a  misenMe  garrison  re« 
iieved  every  three  months,  Porto-Bello  assumes  soddea*- 
ly  a  very  diflTerent  aspect,  and  its  streets  are  crowded 
"With  opulent  merchants  fi*om  every  comer  of  Peru,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fiiir  is  opened,  the  wealth  of 
America  is  eisehanged  for  the  maaulhetores  of  Europe ; 
and,  during  its  prescribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  ridi* 
est  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished^ 
with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded 
confidence,  which  accompany  extnsive  eommeree.*  The 
Flota  hold^  its  course  to  Vera  Crua.  The  treasures  and 
commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  d^^ndiag  ^vinces, 
which  were  deposited  at  Poebia  de  los  Angeles,  in  expee* 
tation  of  its  arrival,  arc  carried  thither ;  and  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  coudueted  in  the  same 
manner  with  tiiose  of  Porto-Bello,  are  inferior  to  then 
only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  soon  as 
they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from  America,  ren- 
dezvous at  Uavanna,  add  return  in  company  to  Europe. 
§  XLTI.  The  trade  of  Spain  ¥rith  her  colonies,  while 
'thufr  fettered  and  restricted,  came  neeoosarily  to  be  eon* 
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dueted  with  the  same  spirits  and  upon  the  tftoie  prinei- 
plesy  as  that  of  an  exdusiTe  eono^uiy.  Being  oonflaed 
to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  eoarse  thrown  into  a  few 
hands^  and  almost  the  whole  ^f  it  was  gradaally  engross* 
ed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  house^i  formerly  in 
Seville^  and  now  in  Cadiz.  These,  by  eombinations  which 
they  can  easUy  form,  may  altogether  preyent  that  eom* 
petition  whieh  preserves  eommodities  at  their  natural 
priee;  and  by  acting  in  coneert,  to  which  they  are 
prompted  by  their  mutaal  intei*est,  they  miqr  raise  or 
lower  the  ralue  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  eonsequenee  of 
this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  is  always 
high,  and  often  exorbitant^  A  hundred,  two  hundred^ 
and  eten  three  hundred  per  cent  are  jM^fits  not  uneom« 
mon  in  the  eommeree  of  Spam  with  her  colonies.  From 
the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  frequently  happens,  that 
traders  of  the  teeowl  order,  whose  warehouses  do  not 
contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the 
American  market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opu-^ 
lent  merchants  such  goods  as  they  want,  at  a  lower  priee 
than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies.  With 
the  same  irigtlant  jealousy  that  an  exelusiTc  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those 
oTcrgrown  monopolists  endeavour  to  cheek  the  progress 
of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they  dread.^i'  This 
restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port  not  on* 
ly  aflEeets  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  opera^ 
tioQs.  A  monopolist  may  acquire  more,  and  certainly 
will  hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  which  yields  exor- 
bitant profit,  than  by  any  extensive  commerce  in  which 
he  receives  onfy  a  moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often 
his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumscribe  the  sphere 
of  his  aetivlty  ^  and,  instead  of  calling  forth  more  vi« 
gtrous  exertions  of  eommercial  industry,  i^  may  be  the 
omeet  of  hisattentioii  to  diedL  and  set  boumb  to  them* 
By  some  such  maxim>  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain 

*  Smith's  inquiry,  iL  171. 
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feemntabaye  regulated  its  intereoorse  with  Amerieau 
iBttead  of  forfiisbiiig  the  eoloiiies  with  European  goods 
in  sueh  quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the 
profit  moderate^  the  merchants  of  SeYille  and  Cadiz  seem 
to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  timt  tho 
eagerness  of  competition  amongst  customers,  obliged  to 
purchase  in  a  seuity  marlLct,  might  enable  the  Spanish 
Cietors  to  dispose  of  their  eai^es  with  exorbitant  gain* 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  exelu- 
si?e  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flour* 
Ishing  state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of 
the  Galeons  and  Flota  did  not  exceed  twonty-seren  thou« 
sand  five  hundred  tons.  The  supply  which  such  a  fleet 
could  carry  must  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  de« 
mands  of  those  populous  and  extensire  colonies,  which 
depended  upon  it  fbr  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  Um 
necessaries  of  life, 

$  XLYII.  Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  deden^ 
sion  from  her  former  prosperity ;  and  many  respectable 
and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  devis- 
ing methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  com* 
meree  of  their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  reme- 
dies proposed,  we  may  judge  how  desperate  and  fktal 
the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a  violation  of 
police  with  criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that, 
in  order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convict* 
ed  of  carrying  it  on  should  be  punished  with  death,  and 
confiscation  of  all  his  efiects.  Others,  forgetting  the  dis* 
tinetion  between  civil  ofionees  and  acts  of  impiety,  in- 
sisted, that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among 
the  crimes  reserved  for  the  cognisance  of  the  Inquisi- 
ti<m ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  migitt  be  tried  and 
punished,  according  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  in 
which  diat  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  Jnrisdietion* 
Others  uninstructed  by  observing  the  permdoiis  eflfoets 
of  monopolies  in  every  country  wherti  they  have  been  t«- 
lablished,  have  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  America 
in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  vrodd  render  the 
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most  Tigilant  guardiaas  of  the  Spanish  comiMroe  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  interlopers. 

Besides  these  "wild  projects^  many  schemes^  hotter  di- 
gested and  more  beneficial^  were  suggested.  But  nndet 
Ate  feeble  monarchs»  vrith  whom  the  reign  of  the  Aus* 
trian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  indecision  are 
eonspicuous  in  every  department  of  goTcmment.  Instead 
of  taking  for  their  model  the  active  administration  of 
Charles  Y.  they  afiected  to  imitate  the  cautions  procras- 
tinating wisdom  of  Philip  II.  and  destitute  of  his  talentSf 
they  deliberated  perpetually>  but  determined  nothing. 
No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  lia«' 
tional  commerce,  domestic  as  well  as  fore%n,  languish- 
ed. These  evils  continued  to  increase  i  and  Spain,  with 
dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  any 
European  state,  possessed  neither  vigour,  nor  money,* 
nor  industry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a  great  nation- 
al convulsion  roused  the  slumbering  genius  of  Spain* 
The  efforts  of  the  two  contendiog  parties  in  the  civil 
war,  kindled  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  erown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called 
forth,  in  some  degree,  the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of 
the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  of 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had 
influenced  the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course 
of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  source 
the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talents.  The  vari- 
.  ous  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the 
Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  of  the  Spanish  throne,  sent 
formidable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  support ;  France^ 
England,  and  Holland,  remitted  immense  sums  to  Spaih. 
These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  the- 
atre of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which 
foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither. 
From  this  era,  one  of  (be  most  intelligent  Spanish  authors 
dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy;   and,  however  hu- 

•  Sec  Note  LXXIV. 
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miliating  the  Iriith  may  be^  lie  acknowledges^  thai  it  ig 
to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  fund  of  circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  ade* 
quate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 

$XLVIIL  As  soon  as  the  Bout*b0n8  obtained  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne,  tliey  discerned  this  change  id 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  nationf 
and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  l|&i 
not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority 
of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  atten- 
tive to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicitous  to 
promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first  olject  of  Philip 
Y*  to  suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  overturned  the  whole 
Ciystem  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with  America.  The 
English  and  Dutch,  by  their  superionty  in  the  naval 
power,  having  acquired  such  command  of  the  sea,  as  to 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  subjects  in  America  those 
necessaries  of  lite,  without  which  they  could  not  exist, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part 
of  their  treasure,  departed  so  i^r  from  the  usual  Hgour 
of  its  maxims  as  to  0{>en  the  trade  with  Berii  to  her  al- 
lies the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Male,  to  whom 
Louis  XIY.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  com'-^ 
merce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  up- 
on principles  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  supplied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quantity^  The  gockis 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  to  every  province  6f 
Spanish  America,  in  such  abundance  as  had  never  been 
known  in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse  ha<f 
been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  coinmbdi- 
ties  from  Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country  have  been  at  aa 
endr  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore 
issued,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into 
any  port  of  Peru  or  Ghili^  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was 
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6Qipl^yed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruder&i  iirhose  aid 
ivas  no  longer  necessary, 

$  XLIX.  But  though^  on  the  cessation  of  the  T^ar> 
ivhich  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  Spain  olf)- 
tained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her  commercial 
system^  she  was  exposed  to  another^  which  she  deemed 
bardly  less  pernicious.     As  an  inducement  that  might 
prevail  with  .Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace^  which 
France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour»  Philip  y« 
not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  •issiento,  or  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes^ 
.  which  bad  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  grant- 
ed it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of  sending  annti- 
lilly  to  the  fair  of  Portobello  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 
laden  with  European  commodities.     In  consequence  of 
this,  British  factories  were  established  at  Carthagena, 
Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  other  Spanish 
settlements.     The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  bithertQ 
covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  re* 
moved.     The  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residing  in  the 
towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and  of  chief  resort,  ha^ 
the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces,  of  observ- 
ing their  stated  and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing 
Vhat  commodities  might  be  imported  into  them  with  the 
greatest  advantage.    In  consequence  of  information  sJQ 
authentic  and  expeditious,   the  merchants  of  Jamaica 
and  other  English  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanish 
.  main,  were  enabled  to  assort  and  proportion  their  cai*- 
^  goes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the 
contraband  conimerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and 
^  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  period.   This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  fatal  consequence  of  the  Assien* 
,  to  to  the  trade  of  Spain.     The  agents  of  the  British 
^South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation 
.which  they  were  authorized  to  make  by  the  ship  sent  aJl- 
nually  to  Portobello,  poured  in  iheit  commodities  on 
the  SpajDi^b^oontinent^  without  limitatlpii  or  jes(raint# 
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Instead  of  a  ship  of  Hve  hundred  tons^  as  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  they  usually  employed  one  irhich  exceeded  nine 
hundred  tons  in  burden.  8ho  was  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  smaller  yessels,  which  mooring  in  some  neigh- 
bouring oreek^  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales 
of  goods,  to  replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors 
of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  ex- 
orbitant presents,  connived  at  the  fraud.*"  Thus,  part- 
ly by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  tiie 
activity  of  private  interlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
Spanish  America  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The 
immense  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  pride 
of  Spain*  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing,! 
and  the  squadron  itself  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  . 
two  thousand  tons,  served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to 
fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth  on 
silver. 

$  L.  While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and 
felt  so  sensibly  their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  make  some  efibrts  to  restrain  them.  Her  first 
expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Guarda  Costas,  upon  the  coasts  of  those  pro- 
vii^ces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  resorted* 
As  ^ivate  interest  concurred  with  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com- 
manded those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check  was 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  though 
in  dominions  so  extensive,  and  so  accessible  by  sea,  hard- 
ly any  number  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard  against 
jts  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  in- 
tercourse, which  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  fa- 
cility, that  the  merchants  in  the  British  colonies  were 
accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowable  braneh 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These 
authorized,  in  some  measure,  and  rendered  more  inter- 
esting, by  sevesal  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  comuilC- 

•Sc^NotcLXXY,  tl73r. 
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ted  by  the  eaptains  of  the  Spanish  Oaarda  CettaSf*  pre- 
dpitated  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain;  in  eonse- 
quenee  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from 
the  Assiento^  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the 
eommeree  of  her  eolonies,  without  being  restrained  by 
any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

$  LI*  As  the  formidaUe  eneroaehments  of  th^  Ei^Ush 
on  their  American  trade^  had  discoTcred  to  the  Span* 
iards  the  rast  consumption  of  European  goods  in  their 
colonies^  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommo- 
dating their  importations  to  the  oecasional  demand  of 
the  various  provinces^  they  perceived  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  method,  of  supplying  their  colonies^  difibr- 
ent  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  periodical 
fleets.  That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found  not 
only  to  be  uncertain^  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various  aeeidentSf 
and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in  Europe  ; 
but  long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  af- 
ford America  a  regular  and  tinnely  supply  of  what  it  want- 
ed. The  scarcity  of  European  goods  in  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements frequently  became  excessive;  their  price  rose 
to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
attention  did  not  fail  to  observe  this  fSfivourable  opportu- 
nity; an  ample  supply  was  poured  in  by  interli^ers  from 
the  English^  the  French  and  Dutch  idands ;  and  when 
the  Craleons  at  length  arrived^  they  found  the  markets 
so  glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce^  that  there  was  no 
demand  for  the  commodities  with  which  they  were  load- 
ed* In  order  to  remedy  this^  Spain  has  permitted  a  eon- 
siderable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  register  ships.  These  are  fitted  out^  during 
the  intervali9  between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  Ga- 
leons and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz» 
npon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies^ 
for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium,  and  are  d^s- 

•1739. 


Ijlifd  fyf  tbOBe  points  ip  A^erie;^  wJhc^e  ai^y  extr^nUpf- 
17  <|^ni|^nd  M  fore^iaei^  or  .«2:peeted.  By  tliis  expedieiijtf 
W^b  a  i!e;gi|l^r  »MPpiy  of  t)ie  cominadlities,  for  whie^ 
ih^f»  jis  tliQ  greatest  deni^nd^  is  co^v^yjod  to  the  Amerji- 
j^p  market^  that  the  jfiterlopei*  is  joo  longer  aUured  t^ 
the  same  prospect  of  exieessive  gain>  o^  the  people  jn  the 
!^loq|es^,iirged  by  tJie  sa^ne  necessity  to  engage  in  (he 
.bAmrdpvs  adve^iMires  of  c€(ntrabsmd  trade. 

$  J^.  In  piHq^ortioii  as  experience  nMiftifcs^^d  the  a^- 

VmjtAg^s  of  carryiiig  pn  tf;ade  in  t|^s  mode^  the  nun^ber 

^f  t^giltiBr  fthips  inerei^sed ;  and  at  lengthy  in  the  year 

67^9  the  GaI,^o|fcS5  after  having  been  einployed  upwards 

~«f  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.   From  that  pe- 

jrioil  there  has  )l>oen  no  inteccpurse  with  Chili  and  Pern 

iuit  by  •jingle  ^psy  despatehed  from  time  to  time  as  oe- 

.  M4ifMi  rc^uiresv  and  when  the  merchants  expect  a  prp- 

jfitable  jnarket  will  open*    These  ships  sail  round  Cape 

Uom,  and  eonvey  directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea 

Ihe  productions  and  manufacturies  of  Europe,  for  which 

the  people  settled  in  Iho^ie  countries  were  formerly  obtigod 

itOE'rcpair  to  Portpbello  or  Panama*   These  towns^  as  hfis 

be^n  ibrmerly  observed,   most  gradually  decline,  wh^n 

^depirived  of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed  their 

jp^QAperity.     This  disadvantage,  .however,  is  more  than 

ieomp^nsat^  by  the  beneficial  ejQTects  of  this  new  ar- 

.fMQg«9ient,  as  tbe.whole  eontineat  of  South  America  re- 

:jieivesi  new  suppjiies  of  ,Ei|ropean  commodities,  with  so 

>viaieh  regularity,  ,and  in  such  abuivdaqice,  as  mnst  not 

-.only  opntributejgreatly  to  the  happiness,  hut  increase  the 

i|»ipiiIation  pt  all  the  colonies  «^ttled  th^ce.    But  a»  ^U 

'the.jregist^r  ships  jdestiiied  for  tlie  39uth  Seas  must  still 

:teke  >  thdr  df^^firture^irpip  C^iz, .  and  are  ob|iged  to  re-. 

itnm  thither,  this  biran^  of  the  Aj^eric^  i^ommeree, 

.:nyen  in  its  new  and  mpr^ved  foripf  co^tij|ittes  subject  to 

ithe  restraints  of  a,  fip^jes  of  icnoiiig^Jy,  and  fe^ls  those 

^pemicions  effeets.of4t,  wl^ifh^^aTeralre^y  desorilM^ 

$1111.  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  eonfined 

to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  floarishing^f  ^owiesji 


it  has  extended  likev^i&e  to  thfe  reriving  commerce  it 
those  settlements  tvhere  it  was  negleeted,  or  had  tlta^^ 
cd.  Among  tlie  new  tastes  i^hich  the  people  of  Eutopo 
have  acquired^  in  eobseqtienbe  of  imimrting  the  prodtt^ 
tibns  of  those  (Countries  which  they  eonqtrered  in  Amer- 
ica^  that  fbr  chocolate  is  one  of  the  taiest  universaL  The 
iise  of  this  liquor^  made  with  a  paste,  formed  of  the  nut 
or  almond  of  the  cocoa-tree>  compomided  with  variMS 
ingrediehtsy  the  Spaniards  first  learned  from  th^  Me2d« 
cans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  tlhem,  and  to  tiie  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing^  and  so  Whole- 
borne,  that  it  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  eon^ 
siderahle  importance.  'Hie  coeoa-tr^  grows  spontane- 
ously  in  several  parts  of  the  torrid  sH)iie ;  but  tho  ttuti 
of  the  best  quality,  ne^  to  those  of  6mitimala>  on  thb 
South  Sea^  are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caracea^^ 
a  province  of  Tlerra  Phrme.  in  consequence  of  this  a««- 
kii6wledged  superiority  in  the  quality  of  eoeoa  in  that 
proYince,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which 
facilitates  the  conveyance'  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  ttife' 
eocoa  there  is  more  extensive  thab  In  any  district  ef 
America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  set- 
tlements In  the  small  island  of  Curksoa  and  Buen-Ayre^ 
to  the  Ooast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  great- 
est part  of  the  cocoa  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mo- 
ther country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceased  almost 
entirely ;  *and  such  was  tho  siipine  negligence  of  (he 
l^pataikrds,  or  the  defects  of  their  eommerciul  arrange- 
ments, that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  thehand» 
of  foreigners  this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  e^il  lio  less 
disgraceful  than  pernidous  to  his  subject?,  Philip  V.  in 
the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  merchauts  anexblu- 
sive  light  to  the  commerce  with  Cariaceas  and  <)imninat 
on  condition  of  their  employing,  at  theirowirexpense,  a 
is^ffleient  number  of  armed  vesseh  to  clealr'ihe  coast  of 
interlopers.  This  society,,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuscoa^  from  ihe  provlftee  of 
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Spam  in  "wimh  it  is  established,  and  soiaetiiiies  hy  that  of 
tiie  Company  of  Caraeeas^  from  the  district  of  Ameriea  to 
vhieh  it  trades,  has  carried  ofi  its  operations  wkh  such 
irigoor  and  success,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  iniport- 
ant  branch  of  commerce,  vfhieb.  she  had  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  ar- 
tiele  of  extensiYe  consumption  at  a  moderate  price,  iiot 
only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Caraceas,  has 
derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution ;  for  aU 
thonghy  at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of 
Ithose  monopolies^  whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spirit 
of  industry,  instead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions, 
it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner  by 
several  salutary  regulations,  framed  upon  foresight  of 
such  bad  eflbcts,  and  of  purpose  to  obviate  them.  The 
planters  in  the  Caraoeas  are  not  left  to  depend  entire](y 
on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European 
commodities,  or  the  sale  of  their  own  productions.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  thither  annually  a  register  ship  of  considerable 
burden ;  and  from  Yera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade 
is  permitted  in  eveiy  port  comprehended  in  the  charter 
of  the  company.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such 
a  competition^  that  both  with  respect  to  what  the  colo- 
nies purchase,  and  what  they  sell,  the  price  seems  to 
be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  compa- 
ny has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  de- 
grading the  latter  at  pleasure ;  and  accordingly,  sinoe 
it  was  established,  the  increase  of  culture,  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  live  stock,  in  the  province  of  Caraceas,  has 
been  very  considerable.* 

$  IIY.  But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any 
system  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is 
still  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  ha#  long  been  accustomed  to  flow, 
PhiUii  T.  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the  Ameri« 

»  See  Note  LXXVL 
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ean  trade,  {Mud  sueh  deferenee  to  the  andeat  maxim  of 
Spain,  ooncei-niog  the  limitatioii  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  tlie 
register  ships  whieh  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of 
the  Guipusooan  Company  from  Caraceas,  to  deliver  their 
cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Sinoe  his  reign,  sentiments 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  began  to  spread  in  Spain*  The 
.spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  whieh  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  present  age  to  have  tamed  from  f  riyoloas  or  abstruse 
speeulations,  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  haaex* 
tended  its  influenee  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  re* 
searches  of  ingenious  authors,  eoneeming  the  poliee  or 
eommeree  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the 
Spanish  system  with  respeet  to  both  met  eyery  ^e,  and 
have  not  only  been  exposed  with  seyerity,  but  are  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  other  stales.  The  Spaniards,  stmoig 
with  the  repfoaehes  of  these  authors,  or  conyineed  by 
ihear  arguments,  and  admonished  by  several  enlightened 
writers  of  their  own  eountry,  seem  at  length  to  have 
diseover^d  the  destruetive  tendency  of  those  narrow  max* 
ims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  alt  its  operations^ 
have  so  long  retarded  its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monareh 
now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first 
pftiblic  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such  ealarg* 
ed  ideas. 

•  $LV.  Wliile  Spain  adhered  yrith  rigour  to  her  ancient 
matims  concerning  her  eommeree  with  America,  she 
was  so  mueh  afraid  of  opening  any  channel,  by  which 
an  illieit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies, 
that  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse 
with  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  was  no  establishment  for  a  regular  com* 
munication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  be^ 
tween  the  mother  eountry  and  its  American  settlements. 
From  the  want  of  this  necessary  iastitu(ion,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  state,  at  well  as  the  business  of  individuals^ 
were  letavded  or^Mmdoeted  imskilfully,  and  Spain  often 
received  from  Ibreigmrs  her  first  iafl|prmation  with  re^ 
vox.  lU  39 
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ipeet  to  fery  interetUns  ^^i^ts  in  her  own  edonfoi*  BhI 
tiMiQgh  this  defeet  ir  poiiee  was  sensibly  tdtf  and  the  re-* 
medy  for  it  was  obvioas^  that  jealous  spirit  widi  which 
the  Spanish  nionarcbs  goarded  the  exclusive  trade^  re« 
strained  then  from  applying  it.  At  length  Charles  III. 
surmounted  those  considerations  which  had  deterred  his 
predecessors^  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet* 
boats  to  be  despatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  nootlb 
from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto-Rico.  Frooi 
thence  letters  are  conreyed  in  smaller  vessels  to  Yera 
Cruz  and  Porto-Bello,  and  transmitted  by  post  throvgh 
the  kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme^  Granada,  Peru,  and  New 
Spain.  "With  no  less  regularity  paek^boats  sail  once  in 
two  months  to  lUo  de  la  Platat  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provi* 
sion  is  made  for  a  speedy  and  certain  circnlation  of  in* 
telligenee  thronghont  the  vast  dominions  of  Spi^,  froni 
which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the  politioal 
and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  new 
arrangement^  a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  has  be«i 
more  immediately  connected*  Each  of  the  paeket-boats^ 
which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable  burden^  is  aUow* 
ed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  ^f  such  commodities  as  an 
the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  portf 
whither  they  are  bound.  In  return  for  these  they  may 
bring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal  quantity  of  Amerieaa 
productions.  I'his  may  be  considered  as  the  first  relax^ 
aiion  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with 
the  New  World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  some  share  in  it. 

^LTI.  It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  I«f 
the  yekr  1769,  Charles  lit.  laid  open  the  trade  to  tho 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto-Rioo,  Mar# 
garita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  cveiy  pTovinoo 
of  Spain;  He  permitted  them  to  sail  fk^ti  oertalt  ports 
in  each  province,  which  are  specified  in  the  edfet^  at 
any  ieiison,  and  with  whatever  earigo  they  donoed  noit 
proper)  without  any  other  wavrast  than  %  limpli  oloar* 
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anee  from  the  castom^Iiottse  of  the  plaee  vhenee  tliey 
took  their  departure.  He  released  them  from  the  nu* 
verouB  and  opprcfsiive  duties  imposed  on  goods  ex<» 
ported  to  Ameriea,  and  in  plaee  of  the  whole  substituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  six  in  the  hundred  on  the  commodi- 
ties  sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  Chem  to  return  either 
to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  where  they  might  hope 
Ibr  a  more  advantageous  market^  and  there  to  enter  the 
homeward  oargo^  on  payment  of  the  usual  duties.  This 
ample  privilege,  whioh  at  onee  broke  through  all  the  fen- 
ees  whieh  the  jealous  poliey  of  Spain  bad  been  labour* 
Sng,  for  two  oenturies  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  i(» 
eommereild  intereourse  with  the  New  Worlds  was  soon 
after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Yu- 
catan and  Campeaehy. 

^^LYU*  The  prc^riety  of  this  innovation,  whieh  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legis- 
latioB,  has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the  edict 
In  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any 
benefit  from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  Porto- 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with  Cuba 
was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Campea* 
chy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers*  But 
as  soon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the 
intercourse  with  those  proyiaees  revived,  and  has  gone 
on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression,  of  whieh  there  are 
few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than 
ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  trip- 
led.  Even  in  those  settlements  where,  from  the  lan- 
guishing state  of  industry,  greater  efforts  were  requi- 
site to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  bas  been  dou- 
bled. It  is  computed,  that  such  a  number  of  ships  is 
already  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of 
them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Oaleons  aud  Floia,  at  the 
most  flourishing  era  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits 
of  this  arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants, 
established  in  a  fkyourite  port.  They  are  diffused  through 
every  proti&et  of  the  kiBgdom ;  vad  by  opening  a  new 
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market  for  their  irarioos  prodaetions  and  itaanafketarei^ 
mast  encourage  and  add  viracity  to  tke  indostry  of  the 
farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only 
by  what  it  exports ;  it  derires  advantage  likewise  from 
what  it  receives  in  retnm^  and  has  the  prospect  of  be^ 
iog  soon  able  to  supply  itself  with  several  commodities 
of  extensive  eonsumptiony  for  which  it  formerly  depend- 
ed on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sngar  in  Spain 
is  perhaps  as  greats  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitantSf  as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  But 
though  possessed  of  countries  in  the  New  World,  whose 
soil  and  climate  arc  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar* 
eane ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  once  more  eonsiderable  ; 
such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill  judged  instito- 
tions  in  America,  and  sueh  the  pressure  of  improper 
taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entirely  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  has  enriched  oilier  nations. 
This  commodity,  which  has  now  become  an  article  of 
primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  oblig- 
ed to  pnrchase  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  see  their  country  drained  annually  of  great  sums  on 
that  account.  But  if  that  spirit,  which  the  permission 
of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  thill  persevere  in  its 
efforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increase  so  much,  that  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their  growth  of  sugars 
may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

$  LYIII.  Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience 
nt  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  having  re^ 
laxed  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with 
respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  comitry  with  the 
colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of^  one 
colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of 
the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on  the  South 
Seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties, 
from  holding  any  communication  with  one  another. 
Though  faoh  of  thcffc  yielded  peepUf^r  prodaejtioiis,^  tb^ 
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re^proeal  exefaange  of  irhieh  niiglit  have  added  to  the 
happiness  of  their  respeetive  infaabitaats^  or  hare  facili- 
tated their  progress  in  indastrf ^  so  srijeitous  was  the 
eoaaeil  of  the  Indies  to  prevent  their  reeei?ing  any  sop- 
ply  of  their  wantsy  but  bj  the  periodioal  ieets  from  En- 
rope,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  this^  it  erudlj  de- 
barred the  Spaniards  in  Pem^  in  the  sonthern  proYineet 
of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  from  sueh  a  eorrespoadenee  with  their  fellow 
snbjeets,  as  tended  manifestly  to  their  mutnal  prosperi- 
ty. Of  all  the  namerons  restrietions  devised  by  Spain 
for  seeuring  the  exelnsive  trade  with  her  American  sett* 
tlementtf  none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or 
to  hare  prodoeed  mote  hurlfnl  ellbets.  .  This  grievance, 
eoeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countries 
ritnated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  la 
the  year  1774,  Charles  IIL  pablisbed  an  edict,  grant- 
ing to  the  four  great  provinces  which  I  have  mentioned 
the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  each  other.*  UTiat 
may  be  the  effects  of  opening  this  communication  be* 
tween  countries  destined  by  their  situation  for  recipro- 
cal intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  experience. 
They  can  hardly  fial  of  being  beneficial  and  extensive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  manife&tly 
no  less  laudable,  than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the  progress  of  a  spirit 
inSpain^  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulating  the  trade, 
and  conducting  the  government  of  her  colonies,  was  ori- 
ginally founded. 

^XJX*  At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent 
OB  introducing  regulations,  suggested  by  more  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American  commerce, 
she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  government 
of  her  colonies.  Here  too  there  was  much  room  for  re- 
fbrmation  and  improvemci^;  and  Pon  Joseph  Galvea^ 

♦  Sec  Note  J.XXVIL 
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yghi  has  nolr  tke  direetiM  of  ibc  dcpwtneat  ftr  lo^to 
affiuct  in  Spain^  kas^n^yed  the  best  o^ortmuiies^  boI 
arigr  «f  obsemng  the  defeeti  aad  eorrupti^  in  the  peiU- 
tieal  f raoie  of  the  eolenieff^  bat  of  diseot^rioc;  the  wwtn 
eet  of  those  evils*  Afker  beiag  employed  sev^i  years 
itt  the  Nov  World  on  «b  extraordinary  missioii  and  with 
very  extrasive  powers,  as  iaspeetor  general  of  New 
Sfain ;  after  Tisiting  in  person  the  remote  j^oriaees  of 
Ciaaloa,  Sonmniy  and  CaUfiumia,  and  mafcrag  several  ini« 
portant  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  poliee  and  revM* 
ne;  he  began  his  ndnisti;  with  a  general  refbmation  of 
the  trifamals  of  jnstiee  in  Ameriea.  In  eonseqnenee  of 
the  progress  of  popnlation  and  wealth  in  the  eolonies^ 
tho  bnsiness  of  the  Courts  of  An^noe  has  inereased  so 
■inehy  that  the  nuasber  <t£  judgen  of  which  they  were 
originally  eonposed,  has  b^n  found  inadeqaate  to  tho 
growing  labours  and  duti^  of  tho  office,  aad  the  salarieo 
settled  upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  dig-* 
nity  of  the  station.  As  a  remedy  fer  both,  he  obtained 
a  royal  ediet,  establishing  an  additional  number  of 
judges  in  each  eourt  of  Audienee»  with  higher  titles  and 
more  ample  appointments."*^ 

$IiX.  To  the  same  inteUigent  minister  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  a  new  distribution  of  goremment  in  its  Amer- 
Sean  provinces.  £ven  since  the  establishment  of  a  third 
yieeroyalty  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great 
is  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Niw 
'World,  that  several  places  sulgeet  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from 
the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  tiieir  at-^ 
lention,  nor  their  authority,  could  reach  so  far.  Some 
provbees  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  C^ain  lay 
above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
eountries  slilgeet  to  the  Ticeroy  of  Peru  stiU  fiurther 
from  Lima.  The  people  in  those  remote  districts  could 
hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  oivil  government* 

<»Gazetade  Madrid,  19th  March,  1776w 
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19ie.<qn^reiaioii  and  insdenee  •€  its  hiferkriDiDHton 
tbey  often  feel>  and  rather  ralmiil  to  tbese  in  sifenee^ 
thaa  ioTolTe  theMeihres  in  the  ^xpeme  a&d  troiiUe  of 
res^HPtittg  to  the  diataat  eapltaU^  where  alaae  the^  tmm 
ftud  redress*  As  a  rett»dy  ftr  thuiy  a  fovrth  vieeriyal* 
ty  has  heen  ereetedy*  to  the  jarisdielaon  ef  whieh  are 
sa^eeted  the  jpreyiaces  of  Rio  de  la  flata^  fioenos-Ay-^ 
res^  Pan^ua^  Tuoamaay  Potosi^  St.  Oms  de  la  8ieffra» 
Gfaareas 9  and  the  towm  of  Meadosa^Mid  SL  Jaaik  Bf 
iM%  well  judged  arvaagemettty  two  adyantiiges  are  gahi* 
ed.  All  the  iaconrenieMes  ooeasioned  by  the  resiote  si* 
tmition  9i  those  t^rotinoes^  whieh  had  been  long  fblt^ 
and  long  eonplahifld  of,  are^  in  a  great  nteasnfe^  reanor* 
eA  The  oemtries  noat  distant  from  lAmm  are  separat* 
edfrom  the  tieeroyalty  of  Pern,  and  minted  tinder  a  sn* 
perior,  whose  seat  of  gwremmetit  at  Bnenos-Ayres  will 
be  eonunedions  and  aeeeasible.  The  eontraband  tasd^ 
with  the  Pertnguese^  which  was  beoeme  so  extentivey 
as  most  hare  put  a  floal  step  to  the  exportation  of  eom* 
modiities  from  Spain  to  her  sontikem  colonies^  may  be 
oheehed  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater  facility, 
when  the  supreme  mi^strate,  by  his  vieinity  to  the 
places  te  whidi  it  is  carried  on,  cmi  yiew  its  progress 
and  efeets  with  his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  ZeTaUos,  who 
has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appiintments 
eftal  to  those  of  the  other  yiceroys,  is  well  acquainted 
both  with  Hbt  state  and  the  interest  of  the  countries  over 
whieh  he  is  to  preside,  hating  serred  in  them  long,  and 
wUk  distinetiott.  By  this  dismemberment,  succeeding 
that  which  took  ^aoe  at  tlie  emetion  of  the  yieeroyally 
of  the  New  Kiagdom  of  Gk^nada,  almost  two-durd  parts 
9t  the  tefritories,  originally  sidi^t  to  the  Tieeroys  of 
Wts%  vve  now  lopped  off  firom  their  juriediction. 

^LXI.  The  lidlts  of  the  viceroyahy  of  New  Spain 
Iriare  llMwise  bectti  eonsiderably  eircomsoribed  and  miA 
m  less  propriety  wd  AieerMietft.    Four  of  its  most  re* 
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mote  proTiaoe«9  801101%  Cinaloa^  CaUforaia^  and  New- 
JTayarre,  have  been  formed  into  a  si^rate  governments 
The  Chevalier  de  Croix^  who  is  estrasted  with  tliis  eom- 
mandy  it  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does 
he  enjoj  tlie  appointments  b^onging  to  that  rank ;  but 
Us  jurisdietion  is  altogether  independent  on  the  vieeroy- 
alty  of  New  Spain.  The  ereetion  of  this  last  govern^ 
meat  seems  to  have  been  su^ested^  not  only  by  the  eon«> 
sideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  pvovinoes 
from  Mezieoy  but  by  attention  to  the  Jbte  diseoveries 
made  there,  which  I  have  mentioned.*  Countries  eon- 
taimng  the  riehest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  the  New  World, .  and  which  probaUy  may 
arise  into  great  importance,  required  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  should  be  special-* 
ly  committed^  As  evety  consideration  of  duty,  of.intiw^ 
est,  and  of  vanity,  must  concur  in  prompting  those  new 
governors  to  encourage  soch  exertions  as  tend  to  difAwe 
opulence  and  prosperity  through  the  provin^s  commk^ 
ted  to  their  diarge,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  mrrange- 
ment  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  America^ 
long  depressed  by  Ac  langour  and  feebleness  natural  to 
provinces  which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  ovel^ 
grown  empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and  aotivi. 
ly,  whei^  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power  as  to  feel 
its  invigorating  infiuence* 

$  LXII.  Such,  sin^  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the 
progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gra^ml  expansion 
of  their  views  with  respect  to  ttm  commerce  and  govern* 
ment  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attefr* 
tion  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render  them 
neglectful  of  what  was  stUl  nmre  important,  the  refivr- 
mation  of  domestic  errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Ful- 
ly sensible  of  Uie  causes  to  which  the  declension  of  Spaing 
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fitto  htt  former  prosperity^  ought  to  bo  int^ted,  ihef 
kave  mode  i|t  a  great  objeet  of  thotr  poliey  to  rovivD  a 
qnrit  of  industry  among  their  satirfeets^  and  to  giro  socji 
ojbteat  and  perfeetion  to  tboir  maoufaetiires^  as  may  en« 
able  them  to  sni^Iy  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  stoeky  and  to  exelnite  foreigners  from  a  branch  of 
eommerce  wliieh  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  lungdom*  Tliis 
tiiey  have  endearonred  to  aeeomplisb,  by  a  variety  of 
ediets  issued  stnoe  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have 
granted  bounties  for  the  eneouragement  of  some  tomeh'* 
es  of  industry ;  they  liave  lowered  the  taxes  on  otiiers ; 
they  have  either  entirely  prohibited^  or  have  loaded  with 
additional  duties^  sueh  foreign  manufactures  as  come  ift 
eompetitioa  with  their  own ;  they  have  instituted  soeic^ 
ties  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agriculture ;  they 
have  planted  colonies  of  liusbandmen  in  some  uneultivat'* 
ed  distriets  of  Spain^  and  divided  among  them  the  wasted 
fieUs;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devis- 
ed by  eommereial  wisdom^  or  eommeroial  jealousy^  foi' 
reviving  their  own  industry,  and  discountenancing  that 
of  other  nations.  These»  however,  it  i3  not  my  pk^ovinco 
to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects* 
There  is  no  effiirt  of  legislation  mpre  arduous,  nb  expc* 
riment  in  policy  more  uncertain^  than  an  attempt  to  re^^ 
vive  the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined^  or  to 
introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown*  Nations^  already  pos^ 
sessed  of  extensive  eommerce,  enter  into  eompetition 
with  sueh  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capitals 
and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  mimufacturerSf  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit 
^  every  department  of  business,  that  the  state  which 
Urns  at  rivalling,  or  supplantihg  them,  mn«t  eK|^ct  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  be  content  ikf  ad- 
vance slowly.  If  the  quality  of  productive  indu^tiy, 
BOW  in  Spain>  be  compared  with  that  of  the  kidgdoqn  un- 
dflir  the  Istst  listless  monarchs  of  tlie  Anstrian  ]ine>  its 
progress  must  appear  eonsidjerable^  and  is  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  jealousy^  and  to  call  forth  the  nost  )dgorous 
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cArts,  of  tte  natioiis  now  in  potsesnm  of  tfat  loeraAire 
trade  whkh  the  Sfiaaiardg  ftim  at  wrestiag  from  tlieiB^ 
Om  eircunstenee  may  Fender  those  exertions  of  Spain 
an  ol^et  of  more  leriotfi  attention  to  the  other  ISnro* 
pean  powers.  They  are  not  to  be  aseribed  whdiy  to  the 
ivineiice  of  the  orown  and  its  ministers.  The  sentimenti^ 
and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  seeond  the  provident 
eare  of  their  monarohsy  and  to  give  it  gneater  efihet« 
The  nation  has  adopted  more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with 
reqieet  to  eemmeree,  bet  domestie  poliey.  In  all  the  la« 
ter  Spanish  writers,  defeets  in  the  arrangements  of  Oeir 
eountry  eonceiteing  both  are  aeknowkdged,  and  reme- 
dies proposed,  whieh  igaoraaee  rendered  their  aneestors 
inet^paUe  of  diseeming,  and  pride  would  not  have  aUow- 
ed  them  to  eenfess.*  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards 
have  done,  mueh  remains  to  do.  Many  pemieious  insti* 
tntions  and  abases»  deeply  ineorponUed  with  the  system 
of  internal  poliey  and  taxation,  whieh  has  been  long  es* 
taUis^ed  in  Spain,  must  be  abolished,  before  indnstiy 
and  maanfhetnres  ean  reeover  an  extensive  aotivity» 

^LXIIL  Still)  however,  the  eommereial  regriations 
of  Spain  with  respeot  to  her  eoloniesy  are  too  rigid  and 
«ystematieal  to  be  earned  into  complete  exeeution.  The 
legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavyr 
or  fetters  it  by  restrietions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  in^ 
tentioa,  and  is  only  multiplying  the  indneements  to  vio** 
^e  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  premium  to  ern^ 
eourage  illieit  traffie.^  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe 
ond  Ameriea,  being  eireumseribed  in  their  mutual  inter* 
eourse  by  the  jealousy  of  the  erown,  or  c^yressed  by  its 
exaotieiist  have  their  inventam  eontinuaUy  oa  the  streteb 
how  to  elude  its  ediets.  The  v%9anee  and  iogenuify  of 
private  interest  diseover  means  of  effeeting  this,  whiish 
pablie  wi«dom  eannot  foresee,  nor  pubUe  authmr^  pre* 
vent.  This  s^t,  eounteraoting  that  of  the  laws,  per- 
vades the  eommeroe  of  Spain  with  America  hi  all  iU 
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iHTSttdieg ;  aad  frrai  tlie  bi|^f  rt  dqpavtmost^  in  gotora** 
jne&t^  desoends  to  the  lowest  The  Tory  oflUevs  aj^int* 
ed  to  cheek  Matimbond  timdoy  are  ^eu  emfkqred  as  ia* 
otFuiaeBts  ia  earryiag  it  ob|  and  the  boards  iastitatedto 
reotroin  and  punish  (t^  are  the  ohamols  through  vrbis^ 
it  flows.  The  kiag  is  supposed,  by  the  most  litteUigoftt 
Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded,  by  Tarious  urtifioos^ 
of  more  than  one  half  of  the  r«^?en^e  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  Ameriea;  and  as  loitt^  as  it  is  the  inters 
est  of  so  many  persons  U^  screen  tho|»  artifices  from  do* 
teetion,  the  knowledge  of  them  infill  never  reach  the 
throne.  <<  How  many  ordinances,"  soys  Corita,  <<  bow 
«<  many  instructions,  how  many  letters  from  our  cover* 
<<  eigo,  are  sent  in  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  Ikf* 
«<  tie  are  they  observed,  and  what  small  advantage  is 
<<  derived  from  them !  To  me  the  did  observation  appears 
«« just,  that  wh^e  there  are  many  physicians,  and  mai^ 
<<  mediciBcs,  there  is  a  want  of  health ;  where  there  are 
<<  maay  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  is  want  of  juotice* 
<<  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  eor- 
<<  rigidors,  alcaldes,  ami  thousands  of  alguazils  aboond 
<<  everywhere ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  public 
<'  abuses  oontiaue  to  multifdy/'  Time  has  increased  the 
cvMs  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  re%n  of  Philip 
IL  A  spirit  of  eorruptioa  has  infected  all  the  edoniesoff 
Spain  in  America.  Men  far  removed  from  the  scat  of 
government ;  impatient  toncquire  wealth,  that  they  m$f 
return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consider  aa  a 
state  of  esdie  in  a  remoie  nnhcalthful  country;  aUured 
by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced 
by  the  example  of  those  around  them  $  find  their  senti^ 
ments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  privato 
U&f  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luKury,  while 
in  their  public  conduct  they  beoomc  unmindful  of  what 
they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and  to  their  oountiy* 

$LXIY.  Before  I  dose  this  account  of  the  Spanisii 
trade  in  America,  there  remains  one  detached,  but  im. 
portant  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned.    Somi  after  his 


accessioii  to  the  tfaroncy  Philip  II.  formed  a  seheme  of 
planting  a  colony  fa  the  Philippine  islands,  whieh  had 
been  negledted  since  the  tinne  of  their  discoYcrj;  and  he 
aeeomplifthed  it  by  means  of  an  armameBt  fitted  out  from 
JUpw  Spain.  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Lneonia,  vas  the 
station  efaosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  estabtishmeBt. 
From  it  an  active  commercial  intercourse  began  ivith 
the  Chinese,  and  a  conaideFable  number  of  that  Indas- 
trions  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled 
in  the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protection. 
They  supplied  the  colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuable 
{nroductions  and  manufactures  of  the  East,  as  enabled  it 
to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation, 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  in- 
fimcy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on 
the  coast  of  Pern  ;  but  experience  having  discovered  the 
Impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  pert  of  communi- 
iration  with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between 
the  east  and  west  was  pcmoyed  from  Callao  to  Acnpoleo^ 
0n  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  variops  arrangements,  it  has  been  broagbt  into 
a  regular  ibrm.  One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  from 
Acapulco,  which  are  permiited  to  carry  out  silver  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos ;  biit  they  have 
hardly  any  thing  eke  of  value  on  board ;  in  return  for 
which,  they  bring  buck  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan 
wares,  calicoes,  chint7,  muslins^  silks,  and  erery  prcci- 
pus  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or 
the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  East  to  sup- 
ply the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some  tjme  the  merchants 
pf  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic,  and 
inight  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessels  ft^om  Manila,  and  receive  a  propor- 
tional share  of  the  commodities  which  they  imported. 
At  length,  the  P^uvia;is  were  eiccluded  from  this  trade 
by  most  rigorous  edii^s,  and  all  the  commodities  from 

the  East  reserved  solely  for  the  consumption  of  New 
Spain. 


Ib  eonseqaenee  of  tMs  indiilgeiieey  the  tahalbiyUiiits  of 
that  coantry  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the  other 
Spanish  eolonles.  The  manafhetnres  of  the  East  are 
not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  elimatCf  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price ) 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Ae  profits  upon  them  are  so 
considerable,  as  to  enrich  all  those  who  are  employed> 
either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  Tending  them 
in  New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and 
seller  ooneiirred  in  fhvouring  this  branch  of  eommeroey 
it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of  reguhitioos  concert*^ 
ed  with, the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it. 
Under  coyer  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of 
New  Spain  ;*  and  when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz 
ft>oni  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  al- 
ready supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commo^ 
dities. 

There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  Spain, 
any  circumstance  more  inexplicable  than  the  permission 
of  this  trade  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or 
more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the 
colonies  in  perpetual  dependence  on  the  mother  country, 
by  prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse  that  might 
surest  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  supply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permission  must 
appear  still  more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that 
Spain  herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  settle- 
ments in  the  Philippines,  and  grant^s  a  privilege  to  one 
of  her  American  colonies,  which  she  denies  to  her  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  colonists  who 
originally  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  haviog  been 
sent  out  from  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourse  with 
a  country  which  tli^y  considered,  in  some  measure,  n^ 
their  parent  state,  beft>re  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware 
of  its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regulations  in  or* 
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4er  to  preveat  k»  Mmj  i«i|ioMtraiiee«  hA^e  been  fK« 
•entod  i^pdaftt  Hm  trade^  as  detrinental  io  Spain,  Igr 
diT€rting  into  anotlier  ehaoBcl  a  tai^e  portion  of  that 
tueamre  whidi  o^ght  to  flow  into  the  khigdooiy  as  teid* 
log  to  giro  rise  to  a  ^rit  of  indepeadeaee  ia  die,  eo*. 
lomesf  and  to  eneonrage  imiunierable  frauds,  against 
vhieh  it  is  impossible  to  gaard,  in  traasaetions  so  far 
vcmoved  from  the  iaspeetioa  of  goTerament.  But  as  it 
rafuires  bo  slight  effort  of  politieal  wisdom  and  vigooir 
to  abolish  any  praeliee  whieh  Bttmbera  are  ittterosiod  ia 
sapportingy  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanation  of 
its  aathority,  the  commeroe  between  New  Spaia  aad  Ma* 
nila  seems  to  be  as  eonsidendde  as  ever,  and  may  beeoa* 
sidered  as  one  ohief  caase  of  the  eleganee  and  splendoar 
eoDBi^euoas  in  this  part  of  the  Spaabh  dominions. 

$LXy«  But,  notwithstandii^  this  general  eormption 
in  the  eolonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminatioa  of  the  in* 
eome  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the  ilKeit 
importations  made  by  foreignersf  as  well  as  by  the  ra- 
rious  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are  guilty 
in  their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  receive  a  very  eonsideraUe  revenue  from  their 
American  domiaioa9«  Tliis  arises  from  taxes  of  various 
kinds,  whidi  may  be  divided  into  Uiree  ca^tal  branches. 
The  first  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign, 
or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this  class  belongs 
the  duty  on  the  gohl  and  silver  raised  from  the  miae^ 
and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians  ;  the  former  is 
termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  eignior^f  tlie  latter 
is  the  dtftjf  of  TO^ata^e.  The  second  branch  compre* 
heada  the  numerous  duties  upon  eommeroe»  which  ac- 
company and  op|)ress  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress^ 
from  the  greatest  traasaetions  of  the  wholesale  nier- 
chant,  to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  hy  retail.  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
ehurehy  and  administrator  of  ecelesiastieal  funds  in  the 
New  Worid.  In  consequence  of  this  he  receives  the 
first  fruits,  annates,  9p0ils,  and  other  spiritttal  fovanos. 


knrtedi  by  die  apostdle  elnmiber  ia  Europe ;  and  ts  ^n-^ 
iilM  likewise  to  tbe  profit  arising  frem  the  sale  of  tte 
ban  of  Cruzado.  TUs  bull»  vhieh  is  published  erery 
two  jearst  oontains  an  aboolation  from  past  ofleaoes  by 
tbe  pope»  and^  anoag  other  hnmuaitieB^  a  permission  to 
eat  several  kinds  of  prohiUted  fliod,  during  lent,  and 
on  meagre  days*  The  monks  employed  in  di^rsing 
those  bulls  ^eIoI  their  Tirtnes  with  all  the  ftrvonr  of  i»« 
terested  eloqueaee  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  oredulonsf 
Hsten  Witfa  implioit  assent ;  and  erery  penoa  in  the  6paB-> 
ish  eoloniesf  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  raee,  pur^ 
eha^s  a  bull,  whleh  is  deemed  eastntial  to  his  salTation^ 
at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  goTOmment'i^ 

$LXVI.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  rarfoui 
fbnds,  it  Is  almost  in^osdUeto  determine  with  precision. 
The  esttent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ameriea,  the 
jealousy  of  government,  whieh  renders  them  inaeeessi^ 
Ue  to  foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  whidi  the  Span* 
iafrds  are  aecifktomed  to  obserre  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tetisr  state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  tiiio 
subject  with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But 
an  account,  aiqmrently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curi- 
ous, has  lately  been  published  of  tbe  royal  revenue  i» 
New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  fbrm  some  idea  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  colleeted  in  the  other  provinces^  Ae* 
cordiag  to  that  account,  the  crown  does  not  receive  from 
dl  the  departments  of  taxation  in  New  Spain,  a  million 
of  our  moaQT,  Arom  which  one  half  must  be  deducted  as 
the  expanse  of  the  proviadal  establisbment.t  Peru,  it  is 
pndiable,  yieUts  a  sum  not  inferior  to  this ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  all  the  other  regions  of  Ameriea,  including 
the  islands,  famish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we 
shuU  not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  con- 
du^,  that  the  nett  public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  in 
America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  ami  a  half  sterling. 
This  AiHs  fhr  short  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  sup* 
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poakitflSf  fottoded  opon  cMiJeetarct  haTe  r^sed  the  Spu^- 
Ml  reveoue  in  Amerioa.*  It  is  remarkabkv  however^ 
i^n  OBe  aGcount.  Spaia  and  Portugal  are  the.  onlj  Eu- 
ropean powers^  who  derire  a  direct  revenue  from  their 
oolonies.  All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  irther  na<- 
tions^  from  their  American  tloainioDs,  arises  from  the 
esclosive  eigoymeat  of  their  trade;  but  beside  this^ 
^^ia  has  broi^t  her  colonies  to  eontribnte  towards  in* 
creasiag  the  power  of  the  state ;  and  in  return  for  pro- 
lection^  to  bear  a  proportional  share  ff£  the  common 
burden. 

,  Aeeordii^jt  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  Spaniah  revenue  from  America^  arises 
wholly  from  the  taxes  collected  tharcy  and  is  far  ftom 
being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from  his 
dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  bearjr  duties  impos- 
ed on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  Ameriea»f 
as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  those  which  she  sends  home 
in  return ;  the  tax  upon  the  negro  sbtvesf)  with  which 
AtHca  supplies  tlie  New  World,  together  with  several 
smaller  branches  of  financcy  bring  large  sumys  into  the 
treasury,  the  preciae  extent  of  which  I  camiot  pretend 
to  ascertain. 

$LXyiL  But  if  the  revenue  whiafa  Spain  draws  from 
America  be  greats  the  expense  of  administratton  in  her 
colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every  department, 
even  of  her  domestic  police  and  iinanees,  Spain  has  addl- 
ed a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with 
a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude  of  ofiicerf,  tba|i 
that  of  any  Suropean  nation,  io  which  the  sovereign 
possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  spi- 
rit with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  America  settle-^ 
ments,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  agajUist  fraud  in 
provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards  and  officers 
have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more  aaxious  atteu" 
tion«    In  a  country  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great> 

•  Sec  Note  LXXXIL  t  Sec  Note  LXXXIfl. 
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tte  Mihiines  aUotted  tt^efetf  persmin  pubHe  aiBee  nturt 
be  highr  and  mttst  Umd  the  revenue  with  an  imnMMo 
bardem  The  parade  of  goTernBieot  greatly  ai^iiieati 
the  weight  of  it  The  vicereys  ef  *Me^o>  Bmi^  aa* 
the  New  Kiagdoni  ef  Graaada,  as  representatlTes  rfthe 
king's  imMNiBy  among  peo|»le  fend  of  osCentatfon^  nain^ 
tain  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  royalty.  Their  eonrti 
an  tovami  apen  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse 
and  foot  gosurds,  a  household  regularly  established,  nn- 
merous  attendants,  and  enrigas  i^  power,  displaying 
sueh  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  Mm^ 
gated  anlbori^.  AU  the  expense  inemred  I7  suppinting 
the  exteiMl  and  permanent  order  of  gorernment  is  de* 
Sirirfed  by  the  erown.  The  viceroys  have  besides  pecu- 
liar a^intraents  suited  to  their  exalted  station.  The 
salaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely  moderate; 
that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  du- 
eats ;  atod  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  twenty  tboii^ 
sand  ducats.  Of  late  they  have  been  raised  to  fortgr 
thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part 
of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exereise  of 
an  absolute  authority  extending  to  every  department  of 
government,  and  the  power  of  di^sing  of  many  lucra- 
tive offices,  aibrd  them  many  opportunities  of  accumu- 
lating wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as 
legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  large  sums  are  often  add- 
ed by  exactions,  whieh^  in  countries  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
and  impossible  to  restrain.  By  monopolising  some  branch- 
es of  eommerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  in  others,  by 
conniving  at  the  frauds  of  no^rehants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annpAl  revenue,  as  no  subject  of  any  Eu- 
ropean monarch  enjoys.*  From  the  single  article  of 
prcfsents  made  to  him  on  the  anuiversaiy  of  his  JV^nne- 
duy,  (which  is  always  observed  as  a  high  frstival)^  I  am 

*  See  Note  LX^XXIV. 
vox.  n.  4i 


jMMned  tliayt  a  viceMy  km  been  known  to  reoeivie  siii^ 
tli#niond  pe«08.  AeooiHling  to  a  Spantali  saying,  tke  le« 
§al  revenues  of  a  TieenQr  aie  known,  his  real  profits  de^ 
fend  upon  his  opportanities  and  big  eonsoienee.  Sensible 
of  tbis,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  bare  formerly  obserr- 
ed,  grant  a  eommission  to  their  Yieeroys  only  for  a  few 
years,  lliis  eirctunstanee,  however,  renders  them  of- 
ten sAote  n^aeiotts,  imd  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardonr 
wherewith  they  labonr  to  improve  eveiy  moment  of  pow* 
er  whieb  thcj  know  is  hastening  fatft  to  a  period;  uA 
short  as  its  duration  is,  it  usually  afltods  suffieient  time 
Csr  r^airing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  for  eteating  a  new 
one.  But  even  in  silwUioas  so  trying  U^  human  fraiUy^ 
tlMPe  are  instaikces  of  virtue  that  fenmins  mnsedneed.  « 
In  the  year  1772,  the  Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  tM» 
of  his  viecroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unsuspeeted  intog-^ 
rMy ;  and  instead  of  bringing  home  exmrbitant  wealth, 
vatwned  with  the  adndration  and  applause  ^  a  gratiibi 
people,  whom  his  government  had  rwdered  hiypgr. 
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THE  original  plan  of  my  iktfaer,  the  late  Dp.  Ko* 
bertsdn,  -with  re^ct  to  the  History  of  Aiherica,  com- 
preliended  not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  that  ' 
Gountryy  and  of  the  conquest  and  colonies  of  the  Span- 
iards^ bat  embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and 
Portugnese  establishments  in  the  New  TVorld^  and  of 
the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  West-India  Islands.    It  was  his  intention  not  to 
have  published  any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  waf 
completed.    In  the  preface  to  his  History  of  America, 
he  has  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  depart 
from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two  volumes 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and 
colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.     He  says,  <^  he 
had  made  some  progress  in   the  History  of  British 
America  f*  and  he  announces  his  intention  to  return  16 
that  part  of  his  Work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  the  British  colonies  in  America 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  be  re-estal>lish- 
ed.    Various  causes  concurred  in  preventing  him  from 
fulfilling  his  intention. 

Ihirhig  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  ^irly 
foresaw  wduld  have  a  fktal  termination.  Dr.  Bobertson  at 
different  times  destroyed  muy  of  his  papers.  But  after 
his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  History  of  British 
America  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  hefore,  an^l 
whif^h  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  It  is  written  with 
his  onm  handf  as  all  his  works  were ;  it  js  as  earefhlly 


corrected  as  any  part  of  his  Manuseripts  irhieh  I  faavo 
ever  seen ;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served^ as  it  eseaped  the  flames  to  which  so  manj  oth^r 
papers  had  been  eommitted.     I  read  it  with  the  utaiost 
attenUon ;  biitf  before  I  oame  to  any  resolution  aboi^ 
-  ibe  pnblieation^  I  put  the  M&  into,  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  friends  whom  my  father  used  to  eonsult  on  such 
oecasionsy  as  it  would  have  been  rashness  and  presttmp<* 
tion  in  me  to  haye  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It 
^as  perused  by  some  other  persons  alsoi  in  whose  taM* 
a|id  judgement  I  hare  the  greatest  eoefideBoe :  by  all  of 
Ihem  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to  the  pubUe^  as  a 
fragmenti  curious  and  interesting  in  itself^  and  not  iafb« 
aior  to  any  of  my  father's  works. 

When  I  determined  to  fidlow  t|iat  adyioey  it  was  a 
eiroumstanee  of  great  wei^t  with  me,  thai  as  I  never 
eottld  think  mysehT  at  liberty  to  destroy  those  papers 
which  my  fiither  had  thought  worthy  of  being'  preserv- 
ody  and  as  I  eonld  not  know  into  whose  hands  they 
might  hereafter  fall,  I  considered  it  as  oertain  that  thegr 
would  be  published  at  some  future  period,  when  ibej 
might  meet  with  an  Edltw  who,  not  being  aetmtod  b|y 
the  saime  saered  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Author 
which  I  feel,  might  make  alterations  and  additions,  and 
obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  gemiine  and  au- 
tlientie  work.  The  MS.  is  now  puUiahod,  suah  as  it 
was  left  by  die  Author;  nor  have  I  preoimiod  to  muke 
«ny  addHioQ,  alteration,  or  oovreotioii  whatever. 


Wh.  bobebtson. 
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BOOK  IX. 


$  L  SfirU  of  AAoenture  awakened  in  England  by  Co- 
Itmbus^e  discoveries.  $  II.  Cheeked  ky  iinsJcilfulness 
m  navigation.  $ni.  ExpeditUmfrom  Bristoh  under  the 
command  of  CaioL  $  IV.  Cabot  dmureers  Jfeufound- 
land,  and  sails  aUmg  the  coast  of  Virginia.  $  Y.  Hettry 
does  nU  profit  by  Caibot*s  discovery.  ^YI.  Jf&r  Ms  im- 
mediate successors.  $  YII.  ExpedUion  to  South  Amer- 
ica, under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  $  YIII. 
JJnsucoestful  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies.  $  IX.  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughby  sails 
in  search  of  a  north-eagt  passage.  $  X.  WUloughby 
ftritllus.  One  of  his  ships  winters  at  Jirchangel — The 
captain  visits  Moscow.  $  XI.  Trade  opened  with  Uus- 
siiu  $XII.  Communicaiian  with  India  by  land. 
$  Xm.  Expedition  to  the  eoiist  of  Africa.  $  XIY. 
Bdgn  of  EUxaMh  aus^cious  t»  diseot&ry.  $  XY. 
¥robi»her  makes  thru  attempts  to  discover  the  norih* 
west  passage.i''-^$ir  Franeio  Orake  sails  round  the 
world.  $XYL  Ewtkiuiasm  of  discovery.  $XYII. 
First  projects  of  a  eolowy  in  ^orth  America.  $  XYin. 
Charter  granted  by  ^ueen  Elizabeth.  $  XIX.  First 
expedition  sails.  $XX.  The  plan  resumed  by  Ealegh. 
•^Discovery  of  Vtrgtnia.  $XXi  Colony  estabUshedin 
Virginia  by  Sir  Bkhard  GreenviUe.  $  XXIL  In  danger 
of  perishing  by  famine;  returns  to  England.  $  XXUL 
Knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  by  this  expedition — 
Use  of  tobacco  introAuosd  into  England.  §  XXIY.  Ea- 
hgh^s  second  attempt  to  settle  a  eoUmy  in  Virgimim — Co- 
lony  perishes  by  famine.  $XXY.  Makgh  abandomlAe 
dssignqf  sm^aarimyinnrginia.    §%X¥h  Ctr- 


eumsldMM  in  ElixabetK^s  rdgn  nnfwcovrahk  to  tolo* 
nisatlan*  XXYU.  Beign  of  iaxaxs  ;favewrMt  to  tfce 
eitaibyishmeni  of  colonics.  ^XXYUI.  Direct  course  from 
England  to  ^orth  America  first  attempted  by  CrosnoUl* 
§  XXIX.  Consequences  iof  GosnoWs  voyage.  §  XXX4 
Hakhiyt  improves  the  commercial  and  naval  skiU  of 
tiral  age.  %  XXXI.  Jamis  divides  the  coast  of  JVVrtA 
America  into  two  parts — And  grants  charters  to  two 
eompames.-^Ten0r  qf  these  charters*  ^XXXII^  JDc- 
fects  qf  these  charters*  $  XXXIII.  Colonies  of  Vir* 
giniaandM'ew  England.  $XXXiy.  Advantages  of 
tracing  ibe  history  of  these  colonies  in  their  infaM  state. 
§  XXiV*  JVirarport  sails  for  Virgima.^^Discovers  the 
Chesapeakc^Sails  up  James-river^^Founds  James- 
town^^^Bad  adntinistration^-^Colony  annoyed  by  the 
Indians--^8uffersfrom  scarcUy^  and  the  unhealthiness 
tf  the  cUmgJte — Smith  called  to  the  commandf  restores 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony^-^He  is  taken  prisoner  by 
tbelndi^ns.  $XXXVI.  On  his  return,  hejbadsthe 
colonies  aimost  ruined — Seasonable  sueesfwirsfrom  Emg- 
land — Colonists  deceived  hy  th^  appearamces  qf  gold. 
$XXXyiI.  Smith  undertakes  a  survey  if  the  cowf^tirjf 
— A  new  charter  granted*  $  XXXYIII.  Lord  Ddaware 
appointtd  govemor^^Oates  and  Summers  appointed  to 
eommsmd  tiU  the  arrioal  of  Lord  Beioptou/re — Their  skip 
sttamied  on  the  coast  of  Bcrmu4as.  $  XXXIX.  As^ 
archg  in  the  colony-^The  colony  reduced  by  fa/mine. 
$XL.  Gates  and  Summers  arrive  from  Bermudas'^ 
Find  the  colony  in  the  utmost  distress.  §  XLI.  As^ 
about  to  return  to  England  when  I^ord  IMaware  or- 
rives — Wise  administraHon  of  Lofrd  Delaware — IBs 
health  obUges  him  to  return  to  England.  $XIJL  Sir 
Hunnas  Dale  appoints  govemor^-^Martial  law  estab" 
Ushed.  $  XLI  II.  JW147  charter  issued  to  the  colony; 
new  privileges  conferred.  §  XLIV.  CuUicaUon  of  tlie 
lands  promeied^Treaty  with  the  natives — Bolfe  mar- 
ries the  daugJiter  of  .an  Indian  Chief.  $  XLV.  Laand  in 
Tirginiafirst  beeoiMs  pr^ferty^-^Advantages.   $  XLYL 
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Culture  of  lohacco  Urtroduced-^Bad  conseqxunces  aris- 
ing from  it^-Fomig  tvomen  migrate  from  England  to 
Firginia^-'J^egroes first  introduced.     §XLV1L  First 
gmeral  assembly  of  representatives — J^Tcw  eonstitutioii 
given  to  the  colony.      §  XLVIII.  Industry  increased — 
Sired  trade  of  the  coUrtiy  with  Holland'^Gives  offence 
to  James,     §  XLIX.    I'he  colony  neglects  the  pptcati^ 
tious  necessainf  for  its  defence  against  the  Indians-^ 
General  massacre  of  the  English  planned  by  the  Indi* 
ans — Esoeeuted  on  most  of  the  seUlements,    $L*  BldO't 
dy  war  with  the  Indians,  $IJ.  Company  at  home  divide 
^^  by  factions.    §  Lll.  James  institutes  an  inquiry  in- 
fo their  conduct — Company  required  to  surrender  its 
charter,    $  LIII.  Company  refuses,     $  LIV.  Trial  in 
ths  Kin^s  Bench,   and  dissolution  of  the  company* 
$  LV.  Defects  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  colonies,  $LVI. 
Weakness  of  the  colony.     §  LVII.    Temporary  council  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  government  of  J^rginia.     $LVIIl.  Jlcces* 
sion  of  Cha^'Us  L    His  arbitrary  government  of  the  colony 
^^QraMs  and  monopoly  of  tobacco,     $  LIX.  Colonists  seize 
on  Harvey  their  governor ,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Eng^i 
land-^He  is  released  by  the  king,  and  reinstated  in  his  goV" 
emment'''^r  fF.  Berkeley  appointed  governor.   ^hX.IRs 
mild  and  wise  administrationr'^jyi^w  privileges  granted  by 
Ckarles-'-^Motives  that  appear  to  have  influenced  the  king* 
^LXl.     Virginia  flourishes  under  the  new  government, 
^LXII,  Remains  attached  to  the  royal  cause.   $LXIII.  Par- 
liament  snakes  war  on  Vlrginia^^Virginians  forced  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  commonwealth,     $  LXTV.    Restraints  on  the 
trade  of  the  colony.    §  LXV.  2'he  colonists  dissati^d  untk 
tliese  restraint^^*Jire  the  first  to  acknowledge  Charles  IT.- 
$LXVI.     Their  loyalty  ill  rewarded^ — J\ravigation  act. 
§LXVIL   Effects  of  the  act.    $LXVin.  Colonists  remon^ 
strate  against  the  aet-^Colony  attacked  by  the  IndianS'^Dis- 
rontetits  produced  by  the  grants  of  land  by  the  crown,  $  LXIX, 
*Bn  insurrection  in  Virginia^  headed  by  J\r.  Bacon.    §  LXX, 
Bacon  forces  Sir  W.  Berkeley  a/ndthe  council  to  fly.  $LXXI, 
Sir  W.  Berkekjf  applies  for  succour  to  England^    $  UCXIL 
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Death  of  Bacon  terminates  the  rebellion.  §  LXXHI.  JSn  as- 
sembly called ;  it9  moderation.  $  LXXIV.  State  of  the  co- 
lony till  the  Revolution  in  1688. 


$  I.  THE  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Ameriea  are 
next  in  extent  to  those  of  Spain.  Its  aequisitions  there 
are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising  talents  which 
prompted  the  English  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  dis- 
covery ^t  and  to  pursue  it  with  persevering  ardour.  Eng* 
land  was  the  second  nation  that  ventured  to  visit  the 
New  World*  The  account  of  Columbus's  successful  voy- 
age filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration* 
But  in  England  it  did  something  more  ;  it  excited  a  ve- 
hement desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  Spain^  and  of 
aiming  to  obtain  some  share  of  those  advantages  whieh 
were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activi- 
ty. The  attention  of  the  English  court  had  been  turn- 
ed tawavds'  the  di^overy  of  unknown  countries,  by  its 
negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Colambns.  Henry  YIl. 
having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more  favoura- 
ble ear  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  eantioas 
distrustful  prince^  averse  by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper 
to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more  easily  ift- 
dueed  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  soon  after  the  return  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

$  II.  But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  tlie 
scheme,  they  had  not,  at  that  period,  attained  to  such 
skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  mon- 
archs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  activiity 
in  pernicious  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  conquer  France. 
When  this  ill  directed  ardour  began  to  abate,  the  fatal 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  turn- 
ed the  arms  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom  against  the  other^ 
and  exhausted  the  vigour  of  both.  During  the  aourse 
of  two  eentttries^  while  industry  and  oammeroe  were 
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naking  gradaal  prc^gressy  both  in  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe^  the  English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages of  their  oiirn  situation^  that  they  hardlj  began  to 
bend  their  thoughts  towards  those  objects  and  pursuits^ 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  ressels  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portogalf  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hans-towns,  vis- 
hed  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europe,  and  carried  on 
an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  nations,  the  Eng- 
lish did  little  more  than  creep  ^ong  their  own  coasts,  in 
small  barks,  which  conveyed  the  productions  of  one 
country  to  another.  Their  commerce  was  almost  wholly 
passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied  by  strangers ;  and 
whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of  life  their  own  country 
did  not  yield,  was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The 
cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom  displayed  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  narrow  seas.  Hardly  any  English  ship 
traded  with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  half  a  century  more  elapsed 
before  the  English  mariners  became  so  adventurous  as 
to  enter  the  Mediterranean. 

$  m.  In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not 
commit  the  conduct  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore 
unknown  regions,  to  his  own  subjects.  He  invested  Gi- 
ovanni Gabotto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled 
in  Bristol,  with  the  chief  command ;  and  issued  a  com- 
mission to  him  and  his  three  sons,  empowering  them  to 
saij,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards  the  east, 
north,  or  west,  in  order  to  discover  countries  unoccupi- 
ed by  any  Christian  state ;  to  take  possession,  of  them  in 
his  name,  and  to  carry  on  an  exclusive  trade-  vnth  the 
inhabitants,  under  condition  of  paying  a  fifth  part  of  the 
free  profit  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commis- 
sion was  granted  on  March  5th,  1495,  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  America.  But 
Cabot,  for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed  in  England,  and 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  did  not  set  out  on  his  voy- 
j^c  for  two  years.    He,  together  with  his  second  son 


fiebasttety  embarked  at  BriBCoI,*  en  board  a  sbip  fur* 
msbed  by  the  kiogy  and  was  aeeompatiied  by  four  small 
barks,  fitted  out  by  tbe  merchants  of  that  eity* 

^lY^  As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigatorsy 
formed  by  the  instmetions  of  Columbus,  or  animsfted  by 
bis  exan^le,  were  guided  by  ideas  derived  from  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  experienee,  Cabot  had  adopted  tiie 
system  of  that  great  man,  ooneeraing  the  probability  of 
opening  a  new  and  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies^ 
by  holding  a  western  course*  The  opinion  which  Co^ 
lumbms  bad  formed  with  respect  to  the  islands  which  he 
had  diseoTered,  was  uniye^ally  receiyed.  They  were 
sujq^sed  to  lie  eontignons  to  the  great  continent  of  In- 
dia, and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  rast  countries  com- 
prehended under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly 
deemed  it  probable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north- west^ 
he  might  reach  India  by  a  shorter  course  than  that  which 
Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoiied  to  fall  in  with  the  coast 
of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opulence  the 
descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  bad  excited  high  ideas.  Af- 
ter sailing  for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  tbe 
parallel  of  the  port  from  which  he  took  his  departure, 
he  diseoYcred  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Prhua  fls- 
to,  and  his  sailors  JiTewfoundlaui;  and  in  a  few  days  be 
descried  a  smaller  isle,  to  which  be  gaVe  the  name  of 
St.  John.f  He  landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  their  soil  and  productions,  and  brought  off  three 
of  tbe  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward,  he  soon 
reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed 
along  it  fr9m  tbe  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree 
of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  that  of  Virgi- 
nia. As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some  inlet  that 
might  open  a  passage  to  the  ^est,  it  does  not  fqipear 
that  he  landed  anywhere  during  this  extensive  run ;  and 
he  retunsed  to  England,  without  attemptiag  either  set- 
tlement or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  ooiitinent:|: 

*  May,  1497.  t  June  24. 

t  Mpnson's  Naval  Ti-acts,  in  Churchill's  Collect.  vL  21 1. 
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$  y.  If  it  bad  be^n  Henry's  purpose  to  preseeule  the 
object  of  the  eomnussioii  given  by  him  to  Cabot»  nnd  to 
take  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  hnd  discovered^ 
the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  iiis  most 
sanguine  ^expectations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly 
the  first  Europeans  who  had  visited  that  part  of  the 
American  eouttnent,  and  were  entitled  to  whatever  right 
of  property  prior  discovery  is  supposed  to  confer.  Coun- 
tries which  stretched  in  an  uninterri^ted  course  through 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  temperate  zonef  opened  a 
prospect  of  settling  to  advantage  under  mihl  dimatesi 
and  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  by  the  time  that  Cabot  return* 
ed  to  England,  be  fi^und  botli  the  state  of  affitirs  and  the 
hinges  inclination  unfavourable  to  any  scheme^  the  exC'* 
Otttion  of  which  would  have  required  tranquility  and  Jei* 
sure.  Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotlai^,  and 
his  kingdom  was  not  yet  fully  composed  after  the  com- 
motion excited  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  owm 
subjects  in  the  west.  An  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  was  then  in  London  ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
value  upon,  the  friendsh^  of  that  monarchy  fiu*  whose 
character  he  profess^  much  admiraiioay  perhaps  from 
its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  theiir  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage 
which  afterwards  took  place  between  his  elckst  son  and 
the  princess  Catharine;  ho  was  cautious  of  giving  any 
oflfence  to  a  prince^  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his  rights. 
From  the  position  of  the  islands  ami  continent  which  Ca- 
bot had  discovered,  it  was  evident  tliat  they  lay  within 
the  limits  of  the  ample  donative  which  the  bounty  of 
Alexander  YI.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. No  person,  in  that  age,  questioned  the  validity 
of  a  papal  grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
relinquish  any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title* 
Submission  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  de&renee 
for  an  ally  whom  he  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred 
with  Henry's  own  situation,  in  determining  him  to  aban- 
don a  scheme,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  some  de- 
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gree  of  ardour  and  expeeiatioD*  No  attempt  towards 
disdOTery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of 
his  reign;  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  finding  no  eneourage- 
ment  for  his  aetive  talents  there^  entered  into  the  ser- 
viee  of  Spain.* 

^  YI.  This  is  the  most  probaUe  aeeount  of  the  sudden 
ecssation  of  Henry's  activity,  after  such  success  in  liis 
first  essay  as  might  have  encouraged  him  to  persevere. 
The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature,  were 
so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period,  that 
by  an  act  of  pariiament  in  the  year  1488,  the  taking  of 
interest  for  the  use  of  money  was  prohibited  under  se- 
vere penalties^t  And  by  another  law,  t)ie  profit  arising 
from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was  condemned  as  sa- 
voringof  U8nry4  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  no  great 
effort  should  be  made  to  extend  trade,  by  a  nation  whose 
commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and  iUiberaL — 
But  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this 
scheme  of  Henry  YII.  from  being  resumed  during  the 
reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson;  and  to  give  any  reason 
why  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore  the  northern 
continent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  iL  Hen- 
ry YIU.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spain ;  the 
value  of  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in  Amerioa  h»d  become 
so  well  knowb,  as  might  have  excited  his  desire  to  ob- 
tain some  footing  in  those  opulent  regions;  and  during 
a  considerable  part  of  his  reign,  tlie  prohibitions  in  a  pa- 

*  Some  schemes  of  discovery  seem  to  have  been  formed  in 
England  towards  the  beginmng  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
r.s  there  is  no  other  memorial  of  them,  than  what  remains  in  a 
patent  granted  by  the  king  to  the  adventurers,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  feeble  or  abortive  projects.  If  any  attempt  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  this  patent,  it  would  not  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  a  compiler  so  industrious  and  inquisitive  as 
Hakluyt  In  his  patent,  Henry  restricts  the  adventurers  fh)m 
encroaching  on  the  countries  discovered  by  the  kings  of  Portu- 
gal, or  any  other  prmce  in  confederacy  with  England.  Rymer*a 
Foedera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37. 

t  3  Hen.  Vn.  c.  5.  :j:  3  Hen.  VU,  c.  6, 
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pal  bnll  would  not  haye  restrained  him  from  maiuoj;  en- 
eroachment  upon  the  Spanish  dominions.  But  the  reign 
of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  dlseove- 
ry.  During  one  period  of  it^  the  aetive  part  which  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between  the  two  mighty 
rirals,  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L  gave  fuU  occupation 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  fmd  bis  nobi« 
lity.  During  another  period  of  his  administrationy  his 
famous  controversy  with  the  court  of  Rome  kept  the  na* 
tion  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  by 
those  olyeetsy  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  incli- 
nation or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits  ; 
and  without  their  patronage  and  aid,  the  commercial 
part  of  the  nation  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  any 
effort  of  consequence.  Though  England,  by  its  total  se- 
paration from  the  church  of  Rome,  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  EUlward  YI.  disclaimed  that  authority  whieli,  by 
its  presumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  between  too  fa- 
vourite nations,  circumscribed  the  activity  of  every  other 
state  within  very  narrow  limits,  yet  a  feeble  minority, 
dbtracted  with  faction,  was  not  a  ji^otnre  for  forming 
schemes  of  doubtful  success,  and  i*eraote  utility.  The 
bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  dispos- 
ed her  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  vested  in  a  husband,  on  whom  she  doated,  an 
exclusive  right  to  every  part  of  the  New  World.  Thus» 
through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixty- 
one  years  elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  English  disco- 
vered North  America,  during  which  their  monarchs  gave 
little  attention  to  that  country  which  was  destined  to  be 
annexed  to  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  chief  source  of  Us 
opulenee  and  power. 

$YU«  But  though  the  pnhlie  contributed  little  to- 
wards the  progress  of  discovery,  naval  skill,  knowledge 
of  commerce,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  began  to  spread 
among  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU. 
several  new  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  and  private 
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adTditiirers  Tisited  remote  countriesf  vtth  ivhich  Eng* 
land  bad  formci^y  no  intercourse.  Some  roerehants  of 
Bristol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  sonthem  re- 
gions of  Ameriea,  eomtnitted  the  conduct  of  them  to 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  service  of  Spain.*" 
He  visited  the  coasts  of  Braril,  and  touched  at  the  is- 
lands of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Sico ;  and  though  this 
voyage  seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adven- 
turers, it  extended  the  sphere  of  English  navigation,  and 
added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science.  Though 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  io  this  first 
enay,  the  merehants  were  not  discouraged.  They  sent^ 
successively,  several  vessels  from  difibrent  ports  towards 
the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried  on  an  inter- 
loping trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  wiUi  success. 
Nor  was  it  only  towards  the  west,  that  the  activity  of 
the  English  was  directed.  Other  merchants  began  to 
extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  east ;  and  by  estab- 
lishing an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Archie 
pelago,  and  with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
they  found  a  new  market  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only 
manufheture  which  the  nation  had  begun  to  cultivate,) 
and  supplied  their  countrymen  with  various  productions 
of  the  east,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  flrom  the 
Venetians  at  an  exorbitant  priee^ 

$  VIII.  But  the  discovery  of  a  sliorter  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  north-west,  was  still  the  favour- 
ite project  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy  the 
vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  commerce 
with  those  regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice 
resumed  under  the  long  administration  of  Henry  VIII^ 
first,  with  some  slender  aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by 
private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were  disastrous  and 
unsuccessful.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost. 
In  the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill-propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  the  crew,  that  although  they 

•  1516.  t  1327  and  1536. 
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yfmt0  but  six  months  at  sea>  many  perblied  itith  liiuiger^ 
%nd  the  survivors  were  eoastrtiiiied  to  support  life  hy 
feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.')^ 

$  IX.  The  vigour  of  a  commeroial  spirit  did  not  relax 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  HPhe  great  fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  beeame  an  objeet  of  attention : 
and  from  some  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade^  it  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with 
activity  and  success.  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  oom-^ 
mnnioation  with  China  and  the  Spice  Islands,  by  som0 
other  route  than  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope>  still 
continued  to  allure  the  English^  more  than  any  scheme 
of  adventure*  Cabot,  whose  opinion  was  deservedly  of 
high  authority  in  whatever  related  to  naval  enterprise^ 
warmly  urged  the  English  to  make  another  attempt  to 
discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched 
for  in  vain,  by  steering  towards  the  north-west,  he  pro^ 
posed  that  a  trial  should  now  be  made  by  the  north-east; 
and  supported  this  advice  by  such  plausible  reasons  and 
eottjectures^  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  of  success* 
Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank)  together  with 
some  principal  merchants,  having  associated  for  this  pur-  . 
pose,  were  incorporated,  by  a  charter  from  the  king, 
under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventu- 
rers for  the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands^ 
and  places  unkown.f  Cabot,  who  was  ai^inled  gover- 
nor of  this  company^  soon  fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark, 
furnished  with  instructions  in  his  own  hand,  which  dis- 
cover the  great  extent  both  of  bis  naval  ^iil.  and  mer** 
cantile  sagacity. 

$X*  Sir  Hu^  TfiUoughby,  wjio  .was  entrusted  with 
the  pommand,  stood  diceetly  northwards  along  the  coaayt 
of  Norway,  and  doubled  the  North  Cape4  But  in  that 
terapestuowt  kfi^Wf  his  small  squadron  was  separated  ipt 
a  Tlolent  storm*  Willoughby's  ship,  and  the  bark  to<^ 
reft^in  an  obscure  harbour  in  a  deserif  part  of  Bassiafi 

•  Hakluyt,  I  2ia,  «tc.  iii.  1^^  130.        t  U53.    «J  $/Ujr  10. 
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jMgiauAf  wbete  lie  and  all  bis  eompanions  were  trotem 
to  deatb.  Hiobard  Ckanedlery  the  csq^o  of  the  other 
TesseU  was  more  fortunate ;  he  entered  the  White  Sea, 
and  wintered  in  safety  at  Archangel,  Though  no  vessel 
#f  aaj  foreign  nation  had  ever  visited  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  before^  the  inhabitants  received  their  new  visitors 
with  a  ho^itality  whieh  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
nM>re  p<^)ied  people.  The  English  learned  ihere>  that 
this  was  ft  provinee  of  a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the 
ISreat  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy^  who  resided  in  a  great 
eity  twelve  hundred  miles  from  ArehangeL  Cbaneelor^ 
with  a  spirit  beooning  an  offieer  employed  in  an  expedi- 
tion for  diseovery,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the 
part  whieh  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out  for  that  distant 
eapitaL  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to 
ftttdienee,  and  delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain  of 
each  ship  had  reeeived  from  Edward  TL  for  the  sover- 
eign of  whatever  country  they  should  diseover^  to  John 
VasilowitZy  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throne* 
John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  eruelty 
and  eapriee  of  a  barbarous  despot,  was  not  destitute  of 
polftieal  sagacity.  Ue  instantly  perceived  the  happy  con* 
nequenees  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  intercourse 
between  his  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  En- 
rope  ;  and  delisted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which 
lie  was  indebted  for  this  unexpected  bene^t,  he  treated 
Chaneelor  with  great  respect;*  and,  by  a  letter  to  the 
iing  of  Ei^land,  invited  his  subjects  to  trade  in  the 
Bnssian  domimons^  with  ample  promises  of  protection 
fuid  favour*! 

$XI.  Chaneelor,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on 
the  English  tiirone*  The  success  of  this  voyage,  the 
liisoovery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation,  the  establish* 
inent  of  commerce  with  a  vast  emplA,  the  name  df 
whi<^  was  then  hardly  known  in  the  west,  and  the  hope 
of  mrriving^  in  this  dlrectioi>  at  those  I'cgiads  %fbf«k  HoA 

•  FM>.  U54.  t  HWduyt,  I.  Sg6>  ttc. 


been  so  loog  the  object  of  desire,  excited  a  wonderful 
ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour.  Ma^ 
Ty9  implicitly  guided  by  her  husband  in  every  act  of  ad« 
ministration^  was  ndt  unwilling  to  turn  the  commercial 
activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  quarter  where  it  eould 
not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain^  by  encroaching  on  its 
possessions  in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Ya^^ 
silowitK  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  courting  his  friend^ 
sliip.  She  confirmed  tlie  charter  of  Edward  YI.  empow^ 
ered  Chancelor,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclu- 
aive  right  of  trade  with  Russia  to  tlie  Corporation  of 
Merchant  Adventurers.*  In  virtue  of  this,  they  not  on- 
ly established  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia, but,  in  hopes  of  reaching  China,  lliey  pushed  their 
discoveries  eastwards  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,'ihe 
Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.  But  in  those  frozen  seas,  which  Nature 
seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navigation^  they  were  ex- 
posed to  innumerable  disasters,  and  met  with  successive 
disappointments. 

^XII.  Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communica« 
tion  with  India  made  only  in  this  channel.  They  ap- 
pointed some  of  their  factors  to  accompany  the  Russian 
caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia,  by  the  way  of  As- 
tracan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  instructing  them  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  towards  the  east,  a:id  to  endeavoHr5 
not  only  to  establish  a  trade  with  those  countries,  but  to 
acquire  every  information  that  might  afford  any  light  to*' 
wards  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north- 
eastf  Notwithstanding  a  variety  of  (bngcrs  to  which 
ihey  were  exposed  in  travelling  through  so  many  pM* 
winces,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  lieentions  nations,  some 
4tf  these  factors  reached  Bokara,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
naan ;  and  though  prevent^  from  advancing  fiftrther  by 
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the  civil  wars  if  hioh  desolated  the  eoantry,  they  return* 
ed  to  Europe  with  some  hopes  of  extending  tho  com- 
merce of  the  Company  into  Persia^  and  with  much  in- 
telligence concerning  the  state  of  those  remote  regions 
of  the  cast. 

'  $  XIII.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
ventures in  discovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their  eoun- 
trymen^  and  tnmed  their  activity  into  new  channels.  A 
commercial  intercourse^  hitherto  uimttempted  by  the 
English*  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of  Barbary» 
the  specimens  which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  Africa  invited  some  enterprising  navigators 
to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western  shore,  traded  in 
difTerent  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  line»  and  after  ac- 
quiring considerable  knowledge  of  those  counlries»  rcr 
turned  with  a  cargo  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
commodities*  little  known  at  that  time  in  E^ngland,  This 
commerce  with  Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with 
vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  innocent  than  lu- 
crative ;  for  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for 
slaves*  tliey  carried  it  on  for  many  years^  without  vIq* 
lating  the  rights  of  humanity*  Thus  fiir.did  the  Eng- 
lish advance  during  a  period  which  may  be  eonsMe red  as 
the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and 
feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we 
trace  them  with  an  interesting  cnriosity,  and  look  back 
with  satisfaction  to  the  early  cssnvs  of  that  spirit  which 
we  now  behold  in  the  fbll  maturity  of  its  strength*  Even 
in  those  first  efforts  of  the  English,  an  intelligent  obt 
server  will  discern  presages  of  their  futhre  improvement. 
As  soon  as  the  aetivity  of  the  nation  was  put  in  motion^ 
it  took  various  di^ctiomf,  and  exerted  itself  in  each  with 
that  steady,  persevering  industry,  which  is  the  soul  and 
guide  of  comm<^ree.  Neither  dboouraged  by  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  whieh  tboy  were  exposed  in  tbeae 
northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore,  nor 
afraid  of  wentnring  into  the  sultry  cUmatep  of  the  tor« 
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rid  zone,  the  English^  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  TIIL 
£dw  *rd  Y.  and  Mary,  opened  some  of  the  moftt  con- 
siderable sources  of  their  commereial  opuIenee»  and  gave 
beginning  to  their  trade  i¥ith  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with 
BuBsia,  and  with  Newfoundland. 

-  $  XIY.  By  the  progress  which  England  had  already 
ynade  in  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared 
for  advanoing  farther ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced,  extremely  aus- 
picious to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation.  The 
domestic  tranquility  of  the  kingdom,  maintained^  almost 
without  interrnption,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and 
prosperous« reign;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that 
subsisted  more  than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth  was 
seated  on  the  throne ;  the  Queen's  attentire  eeonomy, 
which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes 
oppressive  to  trade;  the,  popularity  of  her  administra- 
tion ;  were  all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
called  it  forth  into  vigorous  exertion.  The  discerning 
eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that  the  seen- 
rity  of  a  kingdom,  environed  by  tlie  sea,  depended  on 
its  naval  force,  she  began  her  government  with  adding 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  royal  navy,  which» 
during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on  no  ob- 
ject but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been  negleeted, 
and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled  her  ars^enah  with  naval 
stores ;  she  buik  several  .ships  of  great  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  eneouraged  her  subjeots 
to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer  de^ 
pend  on  foreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hither- 
to purchased  all  vessels  of  any  oonsiderable  bnrdeo.  By 
those  efforts  the  skill  of  the  English  artifleers  was  im- 
proved^ the  number  of  saUors  increased,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  turned  to  the  navy,  as  the  most  hnpoH!- 
taut  national  object  Instead  of  abandoning  any  of  the 
new  channels  of  eoQmecee  which  had  been  opened  te 
the  three  preceding  re%ns,  the  E#DgV  A  frequented  them 
with  greater  assidnityi  and  tbe  pitrenage  of  ^dr  tore* 


reign  a4ded  vigeur  to  all  their  efforts.  In  order  to  h- 
cure  to  them  the  eontinumsee  of  their  exdasivc^  trade 
with  Russia,  Elisabeth  ealtivated  the  coimexioii  urith 
John  ViisiiowitZy  vhloh  had  been  formed  by  her  prede- 
eessor,  and  by  sncoessiTe  embaisies,  gained  his  eonB^ 
denee  so  thoronghlyf  that  the  English  enjoyed  that  In- 
tratiTO  privilege  during  his  long  reign*  She  eneonrag- 
ed  the  Company  of  Merehant  AdTenturers^  whose  mono- 
poly of  the  Russian  trade  was  eonirmed  by  act  of  pat- 
liamenty*  to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  into  Per- 
sia by  land.  Their  second  attempt^f  eondocted  with 
greater  prudence,  or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable 
Juneture  than  the  first,  was  more  soeeessfol.  Hieir 
agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such 
protection  and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a 
course  of  years  they  carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in 
his  kingdom  ;  and  by  frequenting  the  various  provinces 
of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  witli  the  vast  riches 
of  the  east,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a 
nsore  direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  re^ons  by  sea. 
$Xy.  Put  as  every  effort  to  accom^sh  this  by  the 
north-east  has  proved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  formedf 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  head 
of  the  enterprbingfanuly  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt, by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west, 
Tho  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin 
Frobfsher,  an  officer  of  expericnee  and  reputation.  In 
Unreo  sneeessive  voyages  he  explored  the  inhos^taUe 
oaast  of  Lfdirador,^  and  that  of  Greenland,  (to  whieh 
Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  MHa  Jneoprito,)  wiOmuft 
dbcovemg  any  probidUo  appcaranee  of  that  paasage  to 
India  fbr  whieh  he  sought.  This^  new  disappointment 
«as  semdU^  Mt,  and  nri^  haye  damipnd  the  spfarft  of 
BKVid  entespEise  among  tiie  En^idi^  if  it  had  not  re- 
anmed  fresh  v^onr,  amidst  tho  gnneial  ^saltntfott  of  tho 
mm^km,  i^onihe  snccessfnl  eaqpedition  oCFtaMb  Brsfeei 
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That  b»M  narigaton  emuloaB  •t  tke  ^dry  %faidi  Bfa* 
gellan  had  aequired  by  saUing  touixA  the  ^be^  tanmsii, 
a  seheme  of  attempting  a  Toyage^  /vthioh  all  &Qr«f«  hmi 
admired  for  sixty  years,  vrithoat  tenturiAg  to  Ibltew  the 
Portugiikese  diseoverer  in  his  adventnroos  eovme.  SraM 
undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  whi^h  the  lam 
gest  teasel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  awl  he  aeeom* 
pliihed  it>  with  no  less  credit  to  himselff  than  hooonr  te 
his  coantry*  Even  in  this  ToyagCf  eoadneted  with  other 
Tiewsy  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been  inatteniini  to  tfaa 
fayonrite  object  of  his  eountryiMeny  the  discoTcty  of  a  new 
route  to  Indm.  Before  he  quitted  the  Padfils  Oeean^  ia 
order  to  stretch  towards  the J^hilippine  isiand%  he  raag«> 
ed  along  the  ooast  of -California,  a^  high  as  the  latHttde 
of  forty-two  degrees  north,  in  hopes  of  diseoveriii|;^  on 
that  side,  the  comnnniication  between  the  two  seas^ 
which  had  so  often  been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the 
other.  Bat  this  was  the  only  uasuccestfal  attempt  of 
Drake.  The  excessive  cold  of  the  elioiate,  iatoleraMo  to 
men  who  had  long  been  aecastomed  to  tropleal  heat» 
obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his  progress  towards  the 
n<»rth ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passage  fi^m 
the  ^cific  to  the  Atlantic  Oecan  la  that  gnarter  id  a  point 
still  nnaseertained.* 

$  XTL  From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  hav^ 
confided  in  their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to 
any  natal  enterprise,  'they  had  now  tisited  every  re*- 
^ion  to  which  navigation  ettended  in  that  ag^,  and  hkd 
iivall^  the  nation  of  h%b^t  repu)tg  for  aUtal  skMI  ia 
its  most  sj[dendid  exploit.  Bat  iiotwilbsttiadllig  th4 
l^miwte^  whioh  they  had  Miq^il*ed  4>f  thie  dtflbt^«rt 
foakfeH  of  the  glob^,  they  bi^  aot  UdMfirto  ICtteiiipteft 
ally  setOetili^Bft  o^t  iSt  that  ^WA  M>ailtiy^  ■  TIMt  IMIN 
^e^atb  had  hot  y€t  hi^SMl  ^uth  a  iU^tb^  ^Mier  itT 
%eaIHk  bt  tit  polidilidi  lidMilfe^,  HI  IT^M  t^ifMfb^  fH^ 
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FeriMs  of  noUe  birth  wem  destitnle  of  the  ideas  and 
iofidriiiation  -which  night  hara  disposed  them  to  patron- 
ise  snoh  a  design*  The  growing  power  to  Spain,  howc- 
▼er^  and  the  aseendant  over  tlie  other  nations  of  iBarope 
to  which  it  had  attained  under  Chaiies  Y.  and  his  son, 
natnraUjr  turned  the  attention  of  mankind  towards  the 
importance  of  those  settlements  in  the  New  World,  to 
which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence. 
Hie  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  daring  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bility to  the  English  court,  while  Philip  resided  there ; 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became  fash- 
umdble ;  and  the  translation^of  sereral  histories  of  Amer- 
ica into  English,  diffused  gradually  through  the  nation 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
planting  its  colonies,  and  lof  the  adrantages  which  it  de- 
rired  from  them.  When  hostilities  commenced  between 
Elisabeth  and  Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by 
oca  opened  a  new  career  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
English  nobility.  Almost  erery  eminent  leader  of  the 
age  aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  by  naval  exploits. 
That  serrioe,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  dis- 
covery of  unknown  countries,  the  establishment  of  distant 
colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new  commo- 
dities, became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

^Xyn.  In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  cau- 
ses, the  English  began  seriously  to  form  plans  for  set** 
tling  colonies  in  those  parts  of  America,  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited.  The  projectors  and  patrons  of 
these  plans  were  mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence* 
Amon^  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Compton  in 
Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction 
due  to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  Amer- 
ica. He  had  early  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
BoJlitary  services  both  in  France  and  Ireland ;  and  having 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  mival  affairs,  he  pub- 
lished a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north- 
west passage^  wUck  discfvtred  m  faMWiiidefalrifirpor- 


tJMiit  boUi  6f  kttmiqs  n4  iogeiittif^r  miilM  ^HA  Hie 
etithusiasmt  •  the  eredulity^  and  Min^tiiie  esfoetetioQi^ 
whieh  excite  men  to  new  attd  hanrdottt  tmdePtaUi^^s^* 
With  those  talents  he  vat  deemed  a  pti^fM  fMwm  te 
lie  employed  m  ettahltthttig  a  new  eelai^^  aod  eastty  ob* 
takied  from  the  Qneea  letters  pateat^  vesting  in  hii^  td& 
fleiwit  powers  Ibr  thi^  pni|>ose.f 

$  XVIIL  As  this  is  the  flrs4  eharter  U  ^  ealoai^  gsant^ 
ed  by  the  crown  of  England^  the  arlieles  in  i|  merit 
partieular  attentfen^  ae  they  unlisld  tiio  ideas  of  .tihat  age^ 
with  respect  te  the  natqre  of  speh  setdemmti*  Efiaar 
beth  authorizes  him  to  diseoreit  and  take  posseas&iii  oi 
all  remote  and  barbarous  lands>  nneceapied  ^aay  Chria- 
tian  priaoe  or  peoide«  She  vesls  in  hm»  Us  bi»ira  and 
assigns  fbrerer,  the  fnH  right  of  pi^^Aiy  in  tfaa  fm\  af 
'those  eenntries  whereof  he  simll  take  posaessiod*  She 
permits  such  of  her  suli^eots  at  were  wtlling  t#  aeeeaa* 
pany  Gilbert  in  his  voyagCf  to  go  aad  petite  in  ik$  naan^ 
tries  which  he  shall  plant.  She  empowers  hia^  hiaheva 
amd  assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  tfaaa^ 
lands  he  shall  judge  meet>  to  persons  settled  thetOf  Im 
fee^simple,  according  to  die  l^ws  of  £tt|^aod«  Bfae  af^ 
di^s^  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  ^ 
the  crown  of  England  by  homage>  en  payment  af  tib^ 
ffth  pari  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  fauad  tfaere^  61m  WPif* 
fn*s  upon  himy  his  heirs  and  as8%pa^  the  eomptetfi  juriir 
dictions  and  royalties,  as  well  nuNrina  aa  etfi^j  MfUVi^ 
t)tc  said  lands  and  seas  thereonto  a<yoining  |  and  9i  tMir 
eoHimon  safety  and  interest  would  reader  good  gpveifar 
ment  necessary  in  their  new  setilemeatsi  she  g%w  CUl- 
berty  his  heirs  and  assigns^  full  power  to  convi^f  pwpr 
fsh,  pardon,  gor^m  and  rule,  by  their  good  disjeretiM 
and  peltey^  as  well  in  causes  eiqiital  or  erimiaal  a^ 
ehrit,  botli  marine  and  other,  fdl  persons  who  dkaU>  f  roaa 
tfane  to  time,  settle  within  (he  said  countries,  a/icord* 
ing  t^  such  statutes,  laws,  and  ordinaai|est  as  shall  bf) 
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.  hy  him  hh  heirs  ttnd  ^Mugiamt  devised  and  estaMislMd  &r 
their  better  goTemroeiit.  She  derturedt  that  all  wfae 
settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
free  denizens  and  natives  of  Bogland,  any  law,  eiHftonij. 
or  usage  to  the  eontrary  notwithstanding.  Ami  finally^ 
she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attenq^ng  to  settle 
within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  plaee  which  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  or  his  assoeiates,  shall  have  oeenpiedy 
dnriBg  the  space  of  six  years.* 

$  XIX.  With  those  extraordinary  powers^  suited  to  the 
high  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  prevaleat  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  eeatury,  but  veiy  repug- 
nant to  more  recent  ideas  with  respeet  to  the  rights  of 
f reemeUf  who  v<dunterify  unite  to  form  a  eolony,  Gilbert 
began  to  ooUeei  associates^  and  to  prepare  for  embaiiuip 
iion.  His  own  eharaeter,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  hia 
%alf-brother  Walter  Balegh,  who,  even  in  his  early  youtl^ 
displayed  those  splendid  talents,  and  that  undaunted  spi- 
rit, which  create  admiration  and  confidence,  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  sufficient  number  of  followers.  But  his  suc- 
cess was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his> 
countrymen,  or  to  the  expienses^  his  preparations.  Two 
expeditions,  both  of  which  he  eonducted  inperson,f.  end- 
ed disastrously.  In  the  last  he  himself  perished,  with- 
out'  having  effecticd  hi9  intended  settlement  on  the  conti- 
nent cff  Americar  or  performing  any  thing  more  worthy 
of  notice,  thim  the  empty  formality  of  taking,  posses 
sion  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  hie 
sovereign.  The  dissentions  among,  his  officers  ;  the  li- 
centious and  ungovernable  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ^ 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  countrieo  which  be  pui^osed 
to  occupy ;  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  contineni 
tiDO  fbr  towards  the  norths  where  the  inhospitable  coast 
of  Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle  ;  the  shifi- 
wreck  of  hi»  largest  vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  soan^ 
provision  which  the  funds  of  a  private  man  could  make 
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4»r  wkat  WM  requisite  for  estiibiishiBg  a  new  60I0B79  were 
ibe  true  eaiuvBS  U  wh|eh  tlie  i^ure  of  the  eBtevpris* 
mast  be  im^ted^  net  to  wj  defieieney  of  abilities  or  re- 
soltitiop  in  its  leader.* 

^  XX.  But  (he  misearriai^  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gil- 
bert  had  wasted  bis  fortune»  did  not  discourage  Ralegh. 
He  adopted  all  his  brother's  ideas ;  and  applying  to  die 
Queen,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  time^  he 
procured  a  patent,!  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  as 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilberts  Ralegbt  no  le.s^ 
eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  schemci.  Instant- 
ly despatched  two  small  vessels,^  under  the  command  of 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of  trust,  to  visit  the 
countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire 
some  previous  knowledge  of  their  eoasts,  their  soil,  and 
productions.  In  order  to  avoid  Gilbert's  errour,  in  hold- 
ing too  Ikr  north,  they  took  their  course  by  the  Canaries 
and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  North 
Anserican  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  chief  researches  were  made  in  that  part  of 
the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina^ 
the  provinoe  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodiomi 
harbours.  They  touched  first  at  an  island,  which  they 
call  Wokocon  (probaUy  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet 
into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the 
mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.  In  both  they  had  some  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  sa- 
vages, with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized 
life,  bravery,  aversion  to  labour,  hospitality,  a  propen- 
sity to  admire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their  rude 
productions  for  English  coramptlities,  especially  for  iron^ 
or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute* 
After  spendjng  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visit- 
ing some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and 
Barlow  returned  to  Sngland$  with  two  of  the  nativei^ 
^nd  gave  sych  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  tb/e 
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^mUif^  th^  tfettm^  ^t  1^  Kbit)  Btii  thil  ttHdMit  •f  the 

gioB8  towards  the  north,  hitherto  ttaltoi  %y  Her  stitigeotSt 
1^l(t6W^  oh  it  thto  usittie  tt  Viv^h, ;  6s  a  iMinotial 
that  this  huppy  ^isobVery  kitd  been  ituule  iifi6er  a  virgin 
1)ii»ett, 

$^ckt.  Itliteir  ration  eneotirag^  ttalegh  to  lia«teii  bis 
{UMip^tlttioiit  fbr  takhi^  pOBtteimloti  of  soeh  an  ititHioi; 
property.  ]Ie  itted  out  la  sqiiMlron  «f  seten  Binall  ships, 
linder  th0  eommaad  at  bit  tQeliavd  GreeoTill^,  a  nan 
'Of  hononratile  birth,  w^  of  eoutAgc  so  ubdannted  as  to 
t>e  eonspidttods  ^Ve^  in  ibat  g^ifiaat  age«  But  the  spirit 
pf  that  predating  war  vhieh  the  Bnglish  earried  oa 
against  Spain,  tnhigled  with  this  sciieme  of  settlament ; 
1^  on  this  aeeoiiat,  as  well  ^  ft^m  nnaoqnaSntanee  witk 
a  moye  dlreei  ^  shorter  eoirrse  to  North  Amertea» 
Oreenrill^  sailed  by  the  We^  ladia  islands.  He  spent 
some  time  in  $roislng  ampng  thesie,  and  )n  taking  prizes 
-«-so  that  it  was  tolrards  th^  olose  of  Jnno  before  he  ar- 
tired  on  die  eoart  of  Korth  America,  fie  tonehed  at 
|>oth  the  islaads  Vhere  Amadas  and  Barlow  bi^I  landed, 
and  made  some  eiLeorsions  into  diftbrent  parts  of  the 
continent  ronnd  Painplieoe  and  AR^matle  Sonvds,  But 
a^f  nnfortnnately,  he  did  'not  adnnce  Ikr  t»nongh  to- 
ilnrds  1h^  norths  to  diseorer  thenoldeliayof  Chesapeak, 
lie  established  the  cfolony  t?hfoh  he  left  na  the  island  sff 
Iftoanoke,"*  an  ineommodions  station,  without  any  safe 
liarbonr,  and  ^most  nninhiAfited^t 

^XXItf  mils  eolony  consisted  only  of  one  hnndr^  aoA 
eigbty  persons,  nhder'the  eommand  of  ^qitain  ![iane,  as* 
sisted  by  some  men  of  note,  the  mOKt  distiog^died  of 
whom  was  Hfddot,  an  eminent  matl^amaticlan*  l%eir 
eheif  employment,  daring  a  residence  of  nino  months,  wai» 
to  olitain  n  Inore  eiLtensiye  kOowll^ge  of  the  coontiy ;  and 
their  rettearches  yer^  eari^ied  on  with  greater  spirit,  and 
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MA^bed  ibrtliw  than  co«14  hftTO  beea  expeelad  firom  a 
colony  so  leeUe,  aad  in  a  statira  bo  disadnuitageoiML 
Bat  from  the  sane  impaiienee  of  indigent  oivenuirers 
to  aoqnire  saddtn  wealthy  wliioh  garo  a  wron^  direction 
to  tlie  indaitry  of  tto  ^[laniards  in  their  settlemeiitst  ikm 
Iproater  part  of  the  Englith  seea  to  hsKVt  eonddered 
MitUng  as  worthy  of  atteadon  but  mines  of  gold  aad  sil» 
fw.  These  they  longhtfor^  wherever  they  came  $  tbeso 
they  inqair^d  after  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The  sa* 
trages  soon  diseorered  the  fiivonrite  olgeets  which  idlared 
titeait  and  artfully  anuned  them  with  so  many  tales  eon* 
oerni«g|»earl  lisherieo^  aadrteh  mines  of  various  metals^ 
tlttU  I^ne  and  liis  companions  wasted  thdr  time  aitfd  ae- 
titity  in  the  ehimerieal  parsuit  of  these^  instead  of  la- 
bouriag  to  raise  prorisioBs  fbr  tiieir  own  snbsjstenee. 
On  diseofemg  the  deceit  of  the  Indians^  they  were  so 
flhieh  exaq^ratedy  that  from  ^cpostulations  and  re- 
proaebes,  they  pimeeded  to  ^sfm  hostility.*  The  sup» 
plies  of  prorisions  whieh  they  had  been  aeemtomed  to 
reeeiye  fram  the  mttires  were  of  course  withdrawal 
Through  their  own  aegligonee^  no  other  preeaulion  had 
been  taken  B»r  their  support.  Balegh^  having  engaged 
9n  a  scheme  too  txprnnnlkr  his  narrow  funds,  had  not 
lieen  aUe  to  send  them  that  recruit  of  stores  with  whieh 
4}reenvilte  had  promised  to  fiomish  them  early  in  the 
49H«g,  The  aolony^  reduoed  to  the  utmost  distressf  and 
mi  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  preparing  to 
lUsperse  iato^UffHrent  districts  of  the  country  in  quest  of 
^Bsod^f  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  ids  fleet, 
^returning  from  a  mcees^lBl  ezpediiim  against  the  Span* 
win  in  the  West  Indies,  A  soheaie  whiph  he  formed/ 
*of  fitrnishing  Lane  and  his  associates  with  mich  supplies 
as  mi£^t  enable  them  to  remain  with  con&fort  in  their 
station^  was  dis^^Hiiated  by  a  sudden  stonn»  in  which  a 
sandl  Tcssel  that  he  destiaed  fisr  their  serf  ice  was  dashed 
to  pieces;  and  $ts  he  could  not  supply  them  with  anothert 
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at  Aeir  j%lnt  requeal^  ag  they  were  worn  out  wHIi  fatigue 
aad  finaiae^'i^  he  earned  them  home  to  England*! 

$  XXIII.  Soeh  was  the  uiaiiq^i0a84>eginniBg  of  the 
EnglMi  settlements  in  the  New  Worid;  and^  after  exeit- 
iBg  high  expectations,  this  first  attempt  prodneed  no  ef«> 
feet  but  that  of  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  country^  as  it  enabled  Hariot^  a  man  of  seience  and 
observation,  to  describe  its  soil,  elimatCf  prodaetions» 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhahitaiitSf  with  a  degree  of 
acenraey  whieh  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise^  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  publish- 
ed by  several  of  the  earl j  visitants  of  the  New  World. 
There  is  another  conseqoenee  of  thfe  abortive  colony  im- 
portant enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  plaee  in  history.  Iiane 
and  his  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  th^ 
Indiansy  had  acquired  a  relish  fer  their  &vourite  enjoy- 
ment of  smoking  tobacco ;  to  the  use  of  which,  the  cre- 
dulity of  that  peopfe  not  only  aseribed  a  thousand  im- 
c^inary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the 
plant  itself  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace 
of  human  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  oflfering  which 
man  oan  present  to  heaven4  They  brought  with  theiil 
a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and 
taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which 
Balegh,  and  some  young  men  of  fashion,  fondly  adopted. 
FVom  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from 
the  fhvourable  opinion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertain- 
ed by  several  physicians,  the  practice  spread  among  the 
English^  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had,  pi^eviouo 
to  this,  introduced  it  in  oflier  parts  of  Europe..  Thia 
habit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  ex- 
tremitios  of  the  north  to  those  of  the  south,  and  in  one 
form  or  other  seems  to  be  equally  grateful  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  climate  ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of 
the  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexam- 
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{pled,  (so  benvitching  is  the  aequired  tasle  for  a  weed 
of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  first  not  enlj  i^leasant, 
hut  nauseous,)  that  it  has  beeome  ahnost  as  universalas 
the  demands  of  those  appetites^  eri^nally  imphinied  in 
our  nature.  Smoking  was  the  first  mode  of  faking  t(N 
bacco  in  England^  and  we  learn  from  Htkt  oeratc  writers 
towards  the  elose  of  the  sixteenth  eentury  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenths  that  this  was  deemed  one  of 
the  aeeomplishments  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Boanoke,  a 
small  bark,  despatehed  by  Ralegh  with  a  supj^y  of  stores 
fbr  the  eolony,  landed  at  the  plaee  where  the  English 
had  settled ;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by  their  eonntry- 
men,  they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly 
gone,  when  Sir  Riehard  Greenville  appeared  with  three 
ships.  After  searching  in  Tain  for  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn  what  had  befaU 
ten  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  erew  to  keep  possession  of 
the  island.  This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  savages.* 

$XXiy.  Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Tirginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had 
been  defeated  by  a  sueeession  of  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, neither  his  hopesr  nor  resources  were  exhausted.! 
Early  in  th6  following  year,  he  fitted  out  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  White,  who  earn- 
ed thither  a  eoTony  more  numerous  than  that  which  had 
been  settled  under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Tirginia, 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  one 
continued  forest,  which  to  them  appeared  uH  uninhabited 
wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes 
of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute  of 
many  things  which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary 
towards  their  subsistence  in  such  an  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation; and,  with  one  voice,  requested  White,  their  eom- 
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0)aiider>  to  reUrn  to  Eiig^d,  as  the  person  among 
them  most  likely  to  aottcity  with  effieaoy^  th^  supply  oa 
which  depended  the  existeaee  of  the  ediwy*  White 
landed  in  his  native  country  at  a  most  uufkYourable  sea* 
son  for  the  negotiation  which  he  had  ujidertidiieiu  H^ 
found  the  nation  in  unilrersal  alarm  at  the  formidable 
preparations  of  Philip  IT.  to  invade  England*  and  ooU 
leeting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the  fleet  to  which  he  had 
arrogantly  given  the  name  of  ^e  invincible  Armadiv 
Ralegh*  OreenviUe*  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of 
the  new  settlement  were  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  operations  of  a  yeap  equally  interesting  ai)d 
glorioufli  to  Englaod.'K'  Amidst  danger  so  imminent  and 
during  a  contest  for  the  honour  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
independence  of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to  at* 
tend  to  a  less  important  and  Mmote  object.  The  ui|* 
fortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply*  mid  pe* 
rishcd  miserably  by  famine*  or  by  the  unrelentmg  cruel- 
iy  of  those  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

$XXy.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reige# 
the  scheme  of  estahUsbing  a  colei^  in  Virginia  was  not 
resumed.  Ralegh*  w  jtli  a  most  aspiring  mind  and  ex* 
traordinsiry  talents*  enlightened  by  knowledge  no  les^ 
uncommon*  had  the  spiriit  ajod  the  defects  of  a  projector^ 
Allured  by  new  olyeets*  and  always  giving  the  preferenee 
to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and  arduous*  he  wns  apt 
to  engage  in  under tald^s  so  vast  and  so  various*  as  to 
be  fur  beyond  bis  power  of  accomplishing.  He  was  now 
intent  on  peopling  and  improving  a  large  district  ol  conn* 
try  in  Ireland*  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  queen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the  schen^e  of 
fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against  Spaing  in  order 
to  establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He 
had  begun  to  form  hi9  favourite  but  visionary  plan*  of 
penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana*  where  he  fond- 
ly di  earned  of  taking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth* 
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•flowing  from  tbe  richest  mines  in  the  New  Worlds  Amidst 
this  mnltiplioity  of  projects^  of  such  promising  appear- 
ance^ and  recommended  by  novelty,  he  naturally  becam^ 
cold  towards  his  anoient  and  hitherto  unprofitable  seheln^ 
of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia^  and  was  easily  induced 
to  assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country^  whic^ 
he  had  never  visited,  together  with  all  the  privilege^ 
contained  In  his  patent^  to  Sir  Thomas  Smithy  and  a 
company  of  merchants  in  London.*  This  company,  sar 
tisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic  carried  on  by  a  few  ^mall 
.barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six  yeai^ 
from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  i^ 
the  name  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  twenty  years  from  ihp 
time  that  Ilalegh  planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  no^ 
.a  single  Englishman  settled  there  at  the  demise  of  ,Queep 
Eli2abeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  an^ 
three* 

$XXYI.  I  have  alrAidy  explained  the  causes. of  tbis^ 
{during  the  period  previous  to  the  accession  of  Elizabetl^* 
Other  causes  produced  the  same  efibct  under  her  admin- 
istration.    Though  for  oni  half  of  her'  reign  £pglaQ4 
was  engaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoy^ 
that  perfect  security  which  is  friendly  to  its  progress^ 
though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the  highest 
tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spirit ;  th^ 
queen  herself,   from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  hc;r 
aversion  to  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her  sub- 
jects, was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her- people.    Several  of  the  most  splendid  eq- 
.  terprises  in  her  reign  were  concerted  and  executed  hj 
private  adventurers^     All  the  schemes  of  colonisation 
were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  individuals,  without  any 
.public  aid.      Even  the  felici^  of  her  government  ^vas 
.adverse  to  the  establishmient  of  remote  colonies.    Sp 
.powerful  is  the  attraction  of  our.  native  i^l,  aqd  su^ 
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our  fortanate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  our 
own  country^  that  men  seldom  eboose  to  abandon  it^  un<- 
less  they  bo  driyen  away  by  oppression,  or  allured  by 
Tast  propects  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  provinces  of 
Ameriea,  in  whteh  the  English  attempted  to  settle^  did 
not^  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  iuTlte  them  thither  by 
any  appearance  of  silVer  or  golden  mines.  All  their 
hopes  of  gain  were  distant  and  they  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry. 
The  maxims  of  EHsabeth^s  administBation  were,  in  their 
general  tenor  so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjeeti 
to  emigrate,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  heavy  or  vexa- 
tious hand  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  diffi^ 
eulty  that  these  slender*  Band^  of  planters  were  collect- 
edy  on  which  the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name 
of  the  first  and  second  Tirginian  colonies..  The  fulness 
of  time  fbr  English  colonisation  was  not  yet  arrived. 

$  XXYII.  But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to 
the  crown  of  England  hastened  its  approach.*  James 
vas  hardly  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  discovered  hit 
pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  tong  war 
which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  Englandt^ 
hy  an  amicable  treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupt- 
ed tranquillity  continued  during  his  reign^  Many  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition^  to  whom  tlra 
war  with  Spain  had  affbnled  constant  employment,  and 
presented  alluring  prospects,  not  only  of  fame  but  of 
wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  of  languishing  at  home 
without  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was 
on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity 
and  talents;  To  both  these  North  America  seemed  to 
•pen  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrying  colooiea  thitll- 
er  became  more  general  and  more  pOpuhir. 

§XXVin.  A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartbolomew 
Gosnold  in  the  last  year  of  the  queon,  facilitated,  m 
well  as  encouraged,  the  execution  of  these  sohennes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark,  with  thirty- 
two  men.     Instead  oS  foUawing  fbrmer  navigators  ia> 
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ibiSr  unneoessary  cireuit  by  the  West  India  ides  apd  the 
Gulf  of  Florida^  Gosnold  steered  due  west^  as  nearly 
as  the  nfinds  would  permit^  and  was  the  first  English 
eominander  who  reached  America  by  this  shorter  and 
more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which 
he  first  descried  was  a  promontory  in  the  jiroYince  now 
45alled  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  wluch  he  gav;e  the  name  of 
Cape  Cod*  Holding  along  Ihe  coasts  as  it  slj*etched  to- 
iwards  the  south-west^  he  touched  at  two  islands,  one  of 
which  he  ealled  Martha's  YJnoyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island  ;  and  visited  the  adjoining  continent^  and  traded 
with  its  inhabitants.  He  and  his  companions  wene  so 
much  delighted  erery  where  wUh  the  Jnviting  aspect  of 
the  country^  that  notwithstanding  the  smallneas  of  their 
number,  a  par^  of  them  eonscntcd  to  remain  thejre.  But 
«rheo  they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  4)tr  former 
settlers  in  Amerjea,  they  retracted  a  xesolutioa  formed 
in  the  first  warmth  of  their  adnuration ;  and  Gosnold 
returned  to  England  in  less  than  JTour  months  from  th^ 
itime  of  his  departure*^ 

$  X33X*  This  voyage^  liowever  inconsiderable  it  may 
«a]K»ear9  had  important  effects*  The  English  now  dis- 
ieoverod  the  aspect  of  the  American  continent  to  be  ex- 
(tremely  inviting  jTar  to  the  north  of  the  place  whore  the/ 
had  formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  eoast  of  a  va&t 
eounlry^  ^retching  tlirough  the  most  desirable  climates. 
Jay  before  them.  The  rjchness  of  itfi  virgin  soil  pro- 
mised a  certain  recompense  to  their  industry.  In  its  ia- 
teriour  provinces  unexpected  sources  of  wealth  might 
open,  and  unknown  objects  .of  commerce  might  be  found* 
Its  distance  from  England  was  diminishod  almost  a  third 
part,  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out 
Plans  for  establishing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  dif- 
ftrent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  before  these  were  ripe 
for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was  sent  out  by  the  mer- 
ehants  of  Bristol,  anoUier  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 

♦  J^hms,  iv.  p-  1647. 


%nA  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  leani  whelfa- 
or  Grosiiold's  fteeoant  of  the  country  was  to  be  consider-* 
ed  at  ft  just  representation  of  its  state,  or  as  the  exag« 
gerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.  Both  returned 
with  a  flill  eonfirmation  of  his  verackj^  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  so  many  new  circumstanees  in  faronr  of  the 
eountry,  acquired  hy  a  more  extensive  view  of  it»  as 
pc^atly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

$XXX.  The  most  active  and  efflcacious  promoter  of 
this  was'Biehard  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
to  wbom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  pos- 
^ssions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.    Formed  under  n 
l^insman  of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  com- 
mercial knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  ap- 
plied early  to  the  study  of  geography  and  narigation. 
These  favourite  sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to 
diffuse  a  relish  for  them  was  the  great  object  of  his  life. 
In  order  to  excite  his  conntrymen  to  naval  enterprise,  by 
flattering  their  national  vanity,  he  published,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  his  valuable 
eoHeetion  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  Knglish- 
inen.    In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  information 
might  be  derived  ft^om  the  experience  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful foreign  navigators,  he  translated  some  of  the  best 
acconnts  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu^ 
*guese  in  their  voyages  both  to  the  Enst  and  West  Indies, 
into  the  English  tongue,    He  Avas  consnited  with  respect 
to  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  eolonisa^ 
tion  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  cor- 
responded with  the  officers  who  conducted  theim,  direct- 
ed their  researches  to  proper  objects,  and  published  the, 
liistory  of  their  exploits.    By  the  sees^lous  endeavours  of 
a  person,  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  ^f 
business,  many  of  both  orders  formed  an  association  to 
establish  colonies  in  America,  and  petitioned  the  king 
for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  warrant  fte  execn^ 
tion  of  their  plans. 
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$  XXXl.  James,  nho  prided  himself  on  his  profound 
skill  in  the  seienee  of  government,  and  who  had  turned 
his  attention  to  eonsider  the  advantages  inrhich  might  b« 
derived  from  eolpnies,  at  a  time  ^hen  he  patronised  his 
scheme  for  planting  them  in  some  of  the  rader  provinees 
of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  introdueing  in<^ 
dustry  and  civilization  there,"^  was  now  no  less  tomi  of 
directing  the  active  genius  of  his  English  ftubjeets  to* 
wards  occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  max* 
Ims,  and  fistened  with  %  favourable  ear  to  their  ap* 
plication.  But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the 
American  continent  began  now  to  be  better  knpwii,  a 
]grant  of  the  whole  of  such  a  vast  region  to  any  one  bo- 
dy of  men,  however  respectable,  appeared  to  him  an 
act  of  impolitic  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this  reason, 
ie  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretch- 
es from  the  thirty- fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  lat- 
itude, into  two  districts,  nearly  equal ;  the  one  called 
the  first  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  se- 
cond or  noKli  colony.  He  authorized  Sir  Thmnas  Grates, 
Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their  asso* 
elates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of 
the  former  which  they  should  choose,f  and  vested  in  them 
a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  along  the  coast 
fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  habi- 
tation, and  reaching  into  the  interiour  country  a  hun- 
dred miles.  The  latter  district  he  allotted,  as  the  place 
of  settlement,  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  in  the  west 
of  England,  with  a  similar  grant  of  territory.  Neither 
th^  monarch  who  issued  this  <iharter,  nor  his  subjects 
who  received  it,  had  any  coneeption  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent 
states.  What  James  granted  was  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  eharter  of  corporation  to  a  trading  company,  em- 
powering the  members  of  it  tq  have  a  common  seal^  and 

•  Hist  of  Scotland,  iL  239.  t  ApriJ  10,  1606. 
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to  act  n  a  b^dy  politic.  But  as  the  object  fSvr  vbieb 
tbey  Msoeiated  wa»  new,  the  plan  esldilished  for  the 
adiiijplstration  of  their  affairs  was  ancommon.  Instead 
of  the  power  usually  granted  to  corporationsf  of  elect- 
ing oflieers  and  framing  by-laws  for  the  eondnet  of  their 
own  pperatioBSy  the  fiuprenie  government  of  the  colonies 
Co  hf  settled  was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  England^ 
to  bo  named  by  Ihe  king»  according  to  such  laws  and  or- 
dinances as  should  be  given  under  his  sign  manual ;  and 
the  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  committed  to  a  council 
resid^t  in  America^  which  was  lilcewise  to  be  nominat- 
ed kj  the  king»  and  to  act  conformably  to  his  instruc- 
tions. To  this  important  clausCf  which  regulated  the 
form  of  their  constitution,  was  added  the  concession  of 
jseveral  ironuuiitiesy  to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in  the 
intended  colonics.  Some  of  these  were  the  same  whiek 
had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh ;  such  as  the 
securing  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all  the 
rights  of  denizens^  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
remained  or  had  been  born  in  England^  and  granting 
them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by 
the  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure.  Others  were 
jnorc  favourable  than  those  granted  by  Elizabeth.  He 
permitted  whatever  was  necessary  £br  the  sastenanee  or 
4)ommorce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  Eng- 
land, during  the  space  of  seven  years,  without  paying 
any  duty ;  and  as  a  farther  incitement  to  industry,  he 
granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  otiier  nations,  and 
appropriate<l  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  eommodi^ 
ties,  fbr  twenty-one  yeajrs,  as  a  fund  for  the  beneftt  of 
the  colony.* 

$X]XXn«  In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  little  attended  to  by  the  historians  of 
America,  some  articles  are  as  unfavourable  to  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  pa- 


•  Stith,  ISst  of  Virginia  p.  35.     Append,  p.  1.    Purchas,  v. 
1693. 
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rent  state.  By  placing  the  legislatite  and  exeeutiye 
powers  in  a  eonaeil  nominated  bj  the  crown,  and  guided 
Jby  its  instructions,  every  person  settling  in  America 
seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  pri\il^e  of  a  free 
man;  by  the  unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreign^ 
erSf  the  parent  stf^te  io  deprived  of  that  exclusive  com^ 
merce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage  re>- 
suiting  from  the  esiabfishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the 
infancy  of  colonisation,  and  without  the  guidance  of  ob^ 
servation  or  experience,  the  ideas  ef  men  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  forming  new  setdementsy  were  not  fully 
unfolded,  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they 
oould  not  foresee  the  future  graadeur  and  importance  of 
the  communities  which  they  were  about  to  call  into  eXi- 
istence,  they  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  best  plaa 
for  governing  them*  Besides,  the  En^ish  of  that  age, 
accustomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule 
ef  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated  wifh  such  libe« 
ral  sentiments,  either  eoneerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  mere 
mature  and  improved  state  of  their  constitution. 

fXXXIIL  Without  hesitation  or  relootaBee  the  pro- 
prietors of  both  colonies  prepared  to  execute .  their  rev 
^ective  plans;  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain,  as  a  violeni 
invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  r%hts  of  libertjv 
the  first  permanent  setllements  of  the  English  in  Amer- 
ica were  established.  Fron^  this  period,  the  progress 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England  form 
a  regular  and  connected  story.  The  former  in  the  south, 
and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  considered  as  the 
original  and  parent  colonies ;  in  imitatioii  of  which,  and 
under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been  succee- 
lively  planted  and  reared. 

$XXXiy.  The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and 
Wew  England  were  made  by  very  fcdile  bodies  of  emi- 
grants. As  these  settled  under  great  disadvantages, 
among  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ; 
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«s  ibey  ftttaiaed  gnduallj^  after  long  straggles  aad 
nj  disasters^  to  that  maturity  of  strengtli^  and  order  of 
policy^  vrbich  entitles  them  to  bo  considered  as  respec* 
table  ftatesy  the  history  of  their  ^rserering  efibrts  mer- 
its particular  attention.  It  vnH  exhibit  a  speotade  no 
less  striking  than  iustrnetive,  and  presents  an  opportu* 
nityy  whieh  rarely  occurs^  of  <»>oteinplating  a  sooiety  in 
lUie  4rst  moment  of  its  political  existenee^  and  of  ob- 
serving how  its  spmt  forms  in  its  infiEmt  state^  how  its 
principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  advancesy  and  how  those 
charaeteristie  qualities  vhieh  distinguish  its  maturer 
1^5  are  successively  acquired*  The  account  of  the  esr 
taUisfament  of  the  other  English  colonies,  undertaken 
at  'periods  when  the  importance  of  such  possessions  wa« 
better  undenrtood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  bx^  \u 
{»oroos  exertions  id  the  parent  statcy  is  less  interesting. 
I  shall  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detaiL  liVith  respect  to  the  subsequent  set- 
tlementsy  some  more  general  observations  concerning  the 
tim^  tb^  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their  establish- 
mentf  will  be  sufficient.  I  b^in  with  the  history  of 
Yirgknaf  the  .most  ancient  and  mo#t  valuable  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  North  America. 

$  XXXY.  Thoiq;h  many  persons  of  distinction  became 
■proprietors  in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Yii^nia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
siderable,'^ and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely 
feeble.  A  small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  haxk$f 
nnder  the  command  of  captaia  Newport,  sailed  with  a 
hun^^  and  five  men,  destined  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  families,  particularly 
a  brother  of  &e  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  sevenri 
officers  who  had  served  witb  reputation  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Newport,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  fol- 
lowed the[  ancient  eourse  1^  the  West  Indies,!  and  did 
not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four.month«. 

»  Deicember  l?u  t  April  30, .  16P7. 
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int  be  iilyproaelied  ft  with  better  foHUne  flmti  My  foir. 
met  ntmga^oT ;  ibif  hating  been  driyeii)  by  die  tioleiie€ 
of  a  storm,  te  tiie  iiortbwaM^  Roanoke,  the  place  of 
hk  destination^  the  first  land  he  discovered  was  a  pt^ 
montory  whieb  be  ealled  Cape  Henry,  the  southenl 
boundary  of  4be  Bay  of  Chesapeake  Hie  £ilg^ish  stood 
direetly  into  Aat  spaeious  iotet,  whieh  seemed  to  invite 
them  to  enter;  and  as  they  adTaneed^  eontemplate^ 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  ^t  grand  re« 
serroir,  into  wMeh  are  ponred  the  nt^aters  of  all  the  Tast 
rivers,  which  not  only  diffme  lisfrtiliiy  through  that  dhi- 
triet  of  America,  hot  open  the  interior  part9  of  the  eoun* 
try  to  navigation,  and  render  a  eommereial  interooarse 
more  extensive  and  comroo4nous  than  in  any  other  re* 
gion  of  the  globe.  Kewpott,  k^ping;  along  the  southern 
fhore,  sailed  np  a  river,  whieh  the  natives  catted  Poir« 
hatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Jaities^river. 
After  viewing  Its  banks,  during  a  ran  of  above  forty 
miles  from  its  month,  they  all  concluded  that  a  ^oimtry, 
where  safe  and  eonvenient  harbours  seemed  to  be  nnmer* 
ons,  would  be  a  moi^  suitable  station  for  a  traffing  oolo^' 
ny,  than  the  shoally  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on 
which  their  countrymen  had  fbrmerly  settled.  Here 
then  they  determined  to  abide;  and  having  chosen  apro^ 
per  spot  for  their  residence,  they  gave  this  infant  ^ttle- 
ment  the  name  of  James-town,  which  it  still  tetains ;  and 
though  it  has  never  become  either  popnlons  or  opulent, 
it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the 
English  in  the  New  "WeM.  But  however  well'ChoMI 
the  situation  might  be,  the  members  of  flie  colony  wd^ 
ftr  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantilges.  Yiolent 
animosities  had  broke  otit  among  some  of  their  leaders, 
during  their  toyage  to  Yirginia.  These  did  not  mbsld^ 
otf  their  arrtvsU  there.  The  first  deed  bf  the  eoun^iI# 
iMiich  assumed  the  government  in  virtue  of  a  ebmmIS'' 
si6n  brought  fbim  En^and  under  the  seal  of  Ac  eoish' 
pany,  Mid  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  aigt 
act  of  injustice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  beeti  appoint** 
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ed  a  member  of  ike  eoqneil^  vfva  exeluded  firom  lij«  seal 
^  the  boards  by  tfae  meaa  jealoiisy  of  bis  eoUeagnes^ 
and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man, 
but  of  one  saspeeted  and  vntehed  by  his  saperiors.  Tlus 
diminution  of  bis  influenee^  and  restraint  on  his  aetivity^ 
vasiui  essential  ii\jury  to  the  eolpny*  whieh  at  that  June- 
tore  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon^ifteP 
they  began  to  settle,  the  English  urere  involved  in  a  war 
vith  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own  indiseretion,  and 
partly  by  the*suspieion  and  ferocity  of  tbose  barbarians* 
Atid  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the  countries 
adjacent  to  James-river,  were  divided  into  independent 
tribes,  so  extremely  feeble  that  hardfy  one  of  them  could 
master  above  two  hundred  warriors,*  they  teazed  and 
annoyed  an  in&nt  oolony  by  their  incessant  hostilities^ 
To  th»  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful ;  the 
i|toek  oi  provisions  leftfor  their  subsistence,  4)h  the  de- 
parture of  their  sUps  for  E!irgland,f  was  so  scanty,  and 
of  such  bad  quality,  that  a  scarcity,  aptNroaehing  almo&t 
to  absfdute  famine,  soon  f<dlowed«  Siioh  poor  unwhole- 
Bome  fiu^e  lm>ught  on  diseases,  the  vi^^lence  of  wh^ 
was  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry  beat  of  the  dimate, 
and  the  moisture  of  a  country  covered  with  wood,  thai 
before  the  beginning  of  September^  one  half  of  their 
number  died,  and  most  at  the  survivers  were  siekly  and 
dcgeeted.  In  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative 
powers  of  every  individaal  we  discovered  and  called 
forth,  and  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and  gs- 
snmes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  ta- 
lents and  force  of  mind.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  to^ 
wards  Smith,  and  all  willingly  devolved  on  him  that  au- 
thority of  which  they  had  formerly  derived  him.  His 
nndaimted  tomper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  ro- 
iQaatic  spirit  characteristic  of  military  adventurers  in 
thatage^  wa»peeuHarly  suited  to  sueh  a  situation.  The 
i[igour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately  still  un- 

•  Purchas,  voK  iv.  1^92.    Smith's  Travels,  p.  25,     t  June  15. 
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impaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  ttfq[)alled 
hy  danger.  He  instantly  adopted  the  only  plan  that 
eonld  save  them  from  destruetion.  He  began  by  sur* 
rounding  James-town  n^ith  suefa  rnde  fortifieatiwis  as 
were  a  snffieient  defenee  against  the  assaults  of  savages. 
He  then  marehed  at  the  head  of  a  small  detaehment,  in 
quest  of -their  enemies*  Some  tribes  he  gained  by  eares^ 
ses  .and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  su^ly  of 
provisions.  Others  he  attacked  with  open  force;  and 
defeating  them  on  every  occasion,  whatever  their  supe* 
riority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled  them  to  impart 
to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  re>- 
eompcnse  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundanco 
and  contentment  re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  that  happy 
stated  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring:  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  in  milking  his  escape 
from  them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  he  sunk  to  the  necfc 
in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Though  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners 
of  savages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him; 
He  shewed  those  who  had  taken  him  captive  a  mariner^s 
compass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonderful  ae- 
eounts  of  its  virtues,  as  filled  them  with  astonishment 
and  veneration,  which  began  to  operate  very  powerfully 
in  his  flavour.  They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph 
through  various  parts  of  the*  country,  and  oondueted' 
him  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim 
in  that  part  of  Yli^nia.  Therethc^  doom  of  death  be^ 
ing  pronounced,'  he  was  led  to  the  plaee  of  exectftion^ 
and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal- 
blow,  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  wo- 
men to  their  European  invaders,  the  beteficial  effects  of 
which  the  Spaniards  often  experienced,  interposed  in  bis 
behalf.  The  fhvourite  daughter  of  Powhatan  rushed  in 
between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  hy  her  entreaties 
^nd  ^ears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life,    Tbo 
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Ipenrfttepan  of  14t  d^f^ftrs  wham  the  ewiy  £b|^ 
Wrtteps  4icnifj  with  the  tide  of  the  Prhioess  Boeahuii; 
1^8,  4|4  not  tenninate  here  |  aihe  bqoq  after  proeore^  hi« 
lih^yi  WB^  9^^  M>9  ^w  t|we  to  time  tefiMBahle  pre^ 

$  XXXTJ,  Smithii  ott  his  retfum  to  Jaaits-tdwii^  fevqd 
t||e  whmj  re4ii^  to  thirtjr»eight  person^  who»  in  des- 
Bftif,  were  pyparing  to  -fjwmdatt  a  eountiir  whieh  did  not 
eerai  destioed  to  he  the  habit^Qii  of  Eiiglishmeii.  H^i 
employed  ei^w^est  threats,  i^nd  ef  en  violeveek  in  order 
|e  prereat  theip  ft^ai  ei:ee«tiog  this  fatal  resolution^ 
With  diOeulty  he  preTait^  on  them  to  defer  it  so  lon^ 
tbiit  the  saeepnr  i^niuoosly  ei^peeted  from  England  ar^ 
rtved.  Henty  was  instwtly  restored ;  a  hundred  new 
pbmten  were  i^dded  to  their  numberi  and  an  aniple  sted( 
fif  whaterer  wa^  nef  uisite  fisr  eleariag  and  sowing  tho 
gnmndwut  deliTered  to  them*  But  ^u  mnlufilsy  incident 
|«liied  fhelr  attention  frotn  that  speeies  of  industry  whieh 
idone  eeald  ^rendnr  tlieir  situation  eomfortaUe,  In  a 
imf|ll  stream  of  water  that  issued  fr^tni  a  bank  of  sand 
pe%r  Jamef-towui  a  sediment  of  some  shinvig  mineral 
whstsmee*  whieh  had  ^ame  resemhlaaee  of  goId»  was 
di«eoT^re4«  At  ^  fi^o  when  the  preeious  metals  were 
eoneeiTed  to  be  ^he  peeuUac  a^  only  Yaluable  produe- 
tioas  of  tho  New  Worl^f  whtti  ereiy  fountain  was  sop- 
nosed  to  obtain  a  treasure}  andeye^  mulet  was  search- 
ed for  its  goldeo  fHMids»  this  %ppearanee  was  fondly  eon-r 
ndei^  af  ^n  in&UiUe  indieaUoQ  of  a  mine*  Erory 
han^  waf|  eagf^  t<)  dig/  l^f/d  qul^ltities  qf  this  glitter- 
iny  dust  yf^fe^  i^m^ssed.  From  some  aesay  of  its  naturot 
made  hy  W  arti^  aj|  ui^ifcilffd  as  his  eempanions  were 
iirodiilousr  it  wfts  pfominne^  to  be  extremely  rich, 
ff  There  was  no^t '^  ^V^  Smith,  <<  no  talk,  no  hope,  no^ 
work,  hot  dig  gold,  w^  gol^  refine  go|d.''f  With 
t|lil  iniagioaQr  wealth  the  fir^tt  yepsel  ref uffiing  to  Eng- 

•  Smith'^  Ttay^  pu  44,  «?tc,  P^rca^ls,  i?.  1704,  Sti^i  p. 
45.  etc.  *  tSmitb'sTra¥ej[^.|:i.  53. 


Vind  HAS  lQM*d»  vhileilie  eidtiure  ef  the  lattd»  md  eve* 
vy  useful  oeeup^ouf  were  totally  uegleeted. 

(.XXXYIl.  The  effeeU  of  this  futal  deluMoa  wer^ 
90oa  felU  Notwith8tandiflg  nil  the  ppoTideat  aetivi^  of 
Smithf  in  procuring  eom  from  the  natives  by  traffic  of 
Ijy  foree^  the  eelooy  be^pin  to  sufficr  as  much  as  former- 
\j  from  seareity  of  foed^  and  ivas  w^isted  by  the  same 
^stemper^.-  In  hopes  of  ol;taii|ing  some  relief^  Smit^ 
proposed,  as  thc^  had  not  hitherto  extended  their  re- 
^easehe*  beyond  the  eoantries  eimtiguaus  to  James-riveri 
(o  open  an  intereonrse  with  the  more  remote  tribes^  and  to 
^mnine  into  the  state  of  cuitiB^  and  population  ampng 
thein.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design  he  under-: 
took  himself,  in  a  Amall  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew« 
and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  pMTisioiMi,  He  began  his 
mrn^  ^t  Cvp^  Clrarlest  and  in  two  difibront  excursionst 
which  continued  aboye  four  months,  he  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Susquehanna,  which  flows  into  the  bottom 
^  the  hay.  He  visited  all  the  cduntries  both  on  the  east 
a^d  west  $ho|ies ;  h6  entered  most  of  the  considerable 
creeks  f  h^  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as 
^eir  falls.  He  traded  with  some  tribes;  he  fought  with 
Othcrrj  ho  observed  the  nature  of  the  territory  which 
they  occupied,  th^ir  mode  of  subsistence^  the  peculiari^ 
ties  in  their  martnert;  and  Uft  among  all  a  wonderful  ad- 
munition  either  of  the  I^ncficenee  or  valour  of  the  Engr 
U^  After  sailing  ab<^ve  three  thousand  miles  in  a  pal- 
^  vessel,  ill  fitted  for  such  an  extensive  navigation, 
liuriog  whi^  tlie  hnrdihips  to  which  he  wfis  exposed,  a$ 
irell  as  the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  for? 
tHude  wkh  wbi^h  he  surmounted  them,  equal  whatever 
is  related  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  discoverers  in  their 
most  daring  enterprises,  he  returned  to  James-town ;  be 
^ught  with  hiin  an  account  of  that  laif^  portion  of  the 
.^jkmevieaip  continent  notiF  comprehended  in  the  two  pro*- 
Tfiiees  of  Virginia  f^nd  Maryland*"^  ^o  f uU  and  exact» 

•  Snnth*8  Travels,  p.  65,  etc. 


that  after  the  progress  of  information  and  research  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  his  map  exhibSts  no  inaccurate 
rievr  of  both  countries^  and  is  the  original  upon  irhieh 
all  subsequent  delineations  and  descriptions  baye  been 
formed,* 

But  vhatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit  might 
open  upon  this  complete  discovery  of  a  country  fbrmed 
by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  an  exelnisive  commerce,  it 
afforded  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants.     The 
colony  still  depended  for  suhsistence  chiefly  on  supplies 
from  the  natives  ;  as,  after  all  the  effbrts  of  their  own 
industry,  hardly  thirty  acres  of  ground  were  yet  clear- 
ed so  as  to  be  capable  of  cultnre.f     By  Smith's  atten- 
tion, however,  the  stores  of  the  E^gHsh  were  so  regu- 
larly filled,  that  for  some  time  they  felt  no  ednsidend^le 
distress ;  and  at  this  juncture  a  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  company,  which  seemed  to  promise 
an  increase  of 'their  security  and  hi^ppiness.    That  su- 
preme direction  of  all  the  company's  operations,  which 
the  king  by  his  charter  had  reserved  to  himself,  di». 
couraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  crown.    Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Jaiaes, 
ho  granted  them  a  new  charter,:}:  with  more  ample  pri- 
vileges.   He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  colony ;  he 
rendered  the  powers  of  the  company^  as  a  corporation, 
more  e:cplicit  and  complete  $  he  abolished  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  couricil  resident  in  Virginia ;  he  vested  the 
government  entirely  in  a  council  residing  in  London ;  her 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the  right  of 
electing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  this  counci!,' 
by  a  majority  of  voices ;  he  authorized  this  conneil  to 
establish  such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of  government  an<f 
magistracy,  for  the  colony  and  plantation,    as  they  itt 
their  discretion  should  think  to  be  the  fittest  fbr  the 
good  of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitantis  t|iere  j  he  en^i 

•  Stith,  p.  63. 

t  Stith,  p.  97.  t  May  33,  1609. 
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yoweied  them  to  npniioale  a  govenior  to  kare  the.a4^ 
mioisiratioit  of  affairs  in  the  eolony^  and  to  caiTy.  their 
orders  info  execution."*^  In  eonsequenee  of  these  eonees- 
aionsy  the  oompany  having  aequired  the  po^er  of  regii- 
hitiog  all  its  own  transciotifHiSy  the  mtmber  of  proprie- 
tors increased^  and  among  them  we  find  the  most  re- 
tpeetable  names  in  the  nation, 

,  $  XXXVIII.  The  firi^t  deed  of  the  new  eoooeil  was  to 
aiqpoint  Lord  Delaware  governor  and  eaptain-geneEal  of 
their  e<dony  in  Yiifiiaia.  To  a  pers<m  of  his  rank  thoso 
high,  sounding  titles  eonld  be  no  allurement ;  and  by  hio 
thorough  aequaintaaee  with  the  progress  and  .  state  of 
the  settlement^  be  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  diffi- 
enlty  with  whieh  an  infSuit  eolony  is  reared^  to  expeet 
any.  thing  but  anxiety  vid  eare  in  diseharging  the  dntiea 
of  that  delieate  office.  But^  from  zeal  to  promote  an  esta* 
hUshment  which  he  expected  wouM  prove  so  highly  ben- 
eficial to  his  eottntry*  he  was  willing  to  relinquish  all 
the  comforts  of  aii  honourable  station^  to  undertake  a 
loug  voyage  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region  destitute 
of  eveiry  accommodation  to  which  he  had  biden  aeeustom-^ 
ed^  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil,  and  trouble,  and  dan- 
ger awaited  hinu  Butas he  eouM  not  immediately  leave 
Bnglandy  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  Geoi^  Summers^  the  former  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
p^nted  lieutenant-general,  and  the  latter  admiraly  with 
line  ships  and  five  hundred  planters.  They  earried  with 
them  oommissionsy  by  which  they  were  empowered  to 
siqp^reede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  council^  to  pro- 
claim Lord  Beli^ware  governor^  and^  until  he  should  ar- 
rive^  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their  own 
hands*  A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which 
Gates  and  Snmmers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleets  and  stranded  it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas.  .  The 
other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James-town.  But  the  fate 
of  their  commanders  was  unknown^     Their  eommissioA 

♦  Stith,  Append.  8. 
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fbrnew-modeUing  the  govtmoMt,  ud  aH  otiter  fMMMF 
pttpers,  were  supposed  to  be  kMrt,  tegeHief  wHh  tiietn^ 
The  predeQt  form  ef  goTerftmettt,  howcn^er^  was  helt  to 
be  abofighed.  Ne  legal  warrant  eouM  be  produced  f^ 
efttaUisbittg  liny  «tber.  Smflb  WM  not  ia  a  emdfHon  at 
thk  Jnaetnre  te  assert  his  aim  rigbtsi  or  to  aet  wUh  hi9 
wonted  vigour.  By  an  aeeideatal  explosion  of  gnnpow* 
der,  he  had  been  so  aiseraMy  seorohed  and  mangled, 
that  he  was  inoapable  of  movMgt  ahd  under  the  neeesd-^ 
ty  of  committing  himself  to  liie  gnidbinee  of  Ids  friendsy 
who  carried  hira  aboard  one  of  ike  ships  retmmiog  to 
Bnglandy  in  hopes  that  he  might  recover  by  more  sldi^ 
fttl  treatment  than  be  could  meet  with  ia  Yirginia** 

$  XXXIX.  After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended 
ihst  to  the  wildest  anarchy.  Faction  and  diseoirtont  ha# 
often  risen  so  high  among  the  old  settlers  that  they 
eonld  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds*  The  spirit  of  the 
new  eomers  was  too  ungovernaUe  to  bear  any  restraints 
Several  among  them  of  be^r  rank  were  such  dissipated 
hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  (0  send 
out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profit 
gate  or  desperate,  that  their  country  was  ha^y  to  throw 
them  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  persons  werelit^ 
tie  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  eccii* 
omy,  and  persevering  industry,  which  their  situation  re«' 
^ired*  The  Indians,  observing  their  misconduct,  asrf 
that  every  precaution  for  sustenance  or  safety  was  ne« 
glected,  not  only  withheld  the  supj^es  of  provisioRa 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  fumteh,  bat  hurassed- 
them  with  continual  hosliliiies.  All  their  subsistence 
was  derived  from,  the  stores  which  they  bad  brouglit 
from  England ;  these  were  soon  consumed ;  then  tbo 
domestic  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were 
devoured ;  and  by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  they  weren« 
dttced  to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  not  only  to  eat 

•Purclias,  iv.  1734,  etc.  Smith's  Travels,  p.  89.  Stitii,  p. 
102,  etc, 
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Uie  iMBt  DSiiseoas  and  unwholcdome  roots  and  berriegf 
but  to  feed  OD  the.  bodies  of  tho  IndjUtns  whom  they  slew^ 
mad  even  on  those  of  their  ooi»panioi|8  who*  sank  under 
the  oppression  of  sueh  eoinplieated  distress.  In  less 
than  six;inonths9  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith 
left  in  Yirginia^  onl^r  sixty  remajia^ ;  and  these  so  fee- 
Ue  and  d^jeetiedy  tha^  iUej  eould  not  have  survived  for 
ten  dajrsy  if  sueeour  had  not.  arrived  from  a  qoarter 
whenee.they  did  not  expeet  it'^i' 

$  XL^  When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore 
on  Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a  jingle  person  on  board 
thiolr  ship  peri&hed.  A  eonsi&rable  part  of  their  pro- 
visions and  storet  too  was  saved^  and  in  that  deUghtAil 
9p9i  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them 
such  a  varied  of  her  prodaetions^  that  a  hundred  and 
Miy  pe^le  subsisted  in  affliieiif»e  for  ten  months  on  an 
uninhabU^  islapid.  Impatient,  however,  to  eseape  from  a 
phiee  where  they  were  Qut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
jmankind,  they  set  about  building  two  barks  with  sueh  tools 
.and  materials  as  they  had,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of 
perseveranee  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In  thesa 
they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia^ 
.in  hopes*  of  finding  an  ample  eonsolation  for  all  their 
ftoils  and  d^mgers  iu  the  cmbraecs  of  their  companions, 
,and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  fioutishing  colony.  After 
a  more  pi'osperoas  navigation  than  they  could  have  ex- 
pected in  their  ill-constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at 
James-town.f  l^ut  instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for 
which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle  presented  itself 
.which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miser- 
able remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  fa- 
mine and  siekness,  sunk  in  despa^,.and  in  their  figura 
and  looks  rather  resembling  sff^ctres  than  human  beings. 
As  Gates  and  Surafmei*s,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them 
no  larger  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary  for  their 

♦  Stith,  p.  1 16.    Purchas,  iv.  1748.  t  May  23. 
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0wn  support  during  the  voyage^  thidr  iimbiiiQ^  io  A0it4 
relief  to  tlieir  eoantrymeD^  added  to  the  angitkli 
ifiHh  trfaieh  Uiey  iriewed  tliit  B&eipeeted  seem  of  dto* 
tress«  Nothing  now  remaaned  but  instendy  to  atmndM 
li  eonnt^y,  where  it  was  impossiUe  to  subsist  any  tes*- 
ger ;  tad  though  all  that  eould  be  found  in  the  stores  of 
ithe  eolony,  when  added  to  what  retnaiaed  ef  the  stook 
brottgfat  from  Bermudas,  did  not  fhmonnt  to  mote  tksM 
was  sufficient  lo  support  them  for  sixteen  days,  at  the 
most  scanty  allowaneey  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being 
nMe  to  reaeh  Ne\Vfoundland,  where  they  expeeted  to  be 
retfeTed  by  titeir  countrymen  employed  at  that  season  ia 
the  fishery  tliere.* 

$XIJ.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Beayen  that  all  the 
labour  of  the  English,  in  plantiag  this  colmiy,  as  wcfl 
as  dl  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  future  posterity^ 
ahottld  be  forerer  lost.  Befbre  Oates>  and  the  ttoian^ 
ehoty  companions  of  his  Yoiyage,  had  r^iaehed  the  montk 
bf  James-rirer,  they  were  met  by  liord  D^ware,  n^di 
three  ships,  that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  proTision% 
^  considerable  number  of  new  setters,  and  eTery  thing 
irequistte  for  defence  or  enkiyation.  By  persuasion  and 
iiuthority  he  prevailed  on  them  to^  return  to  JaAies-towot 
trhere  they  found  their  fort,  their  magasines^  and  houses 
entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy  chanee^ 
Itad  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  thellr 
t9eparture.  A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its 
frame  required  a  tender  and  skilful  hand  to  elterish  it, 
and  restore  its  rigour.  This  it  found  in  Lord  Delaware : 
lie  searehed  into  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  far 
as  he  could  discovcf  them,  amidst  the  Yiolenee  of  their 
mutual  accusations ;  but  instead  of  exerting  his  power 
in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he  employed  hit  ptv- 
dence  in  healing  their  dissentions,  and  in  guarding  againat 

*  A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  Gates 
and  Summers,  and  of  their  adventures  in  Bermudas,  was  com* 
posed  by  Strachy,  a  gentleman  who  accompaiued  them,  and  waa 
published  by  Purcbas,  iv.  1734. 


m  repetkioB  of  the  same  fatal  errors*  Bjr  imwewje^ 
Msjdailiesy  by  the  respect  due  to  an  amiahle  and  benefit 
eent  eharaoter^  l^  knowing  how  Co  mingle  severity  witl^ 
Jlidttlgeneef  and  wlien  to  afsnni^  the  dignity  of  bis  ofllce^ 
as  well,  as  when  to  &iday  the  gentleness  natural  to  hia 
own  temper^  be  gradually  reooneiled  men  eorrupted  hf 
anarebyjCo  subondiaation  and  diseifdine^  he  turned  ihp 
Attentioii  of  tlie  idle  and  profligate  to  industry,,  and  taught 
the  ladians  agfun  to  roTerenee  and  dread  the  Eoglisli 
jiaBie.  Under  sueh  an.  administrationf  the  colony  began 
once  more  to  assume  a  promising  appearance  ;*  when, 
imhfqqnly  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought  op 
by  the  climate,  obliged  Lord, Delaware  to  quit  the  eoui^ 
tl7  ;f  the  government  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr* 
Percy. 

$  XLII.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  ;^  in  whom  the  eompany  had  vested  more 
^ibsolute  authority  than  in  any  of  his  predecessors,  emr 
pow^ng  bim  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of 
mfbicb,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him*  This  system  of  govern- 
ment  is  so  violent  and  arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spaniard9 
thentselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their 
aettlemcnts ;  for  among  themf  as  soon  as  a  plantation 
began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  sueeeeded  to  the  operational 
of  war^  fhe  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  ani* 
fsrmly  established.  But  however  unconstitutional  or 
oppressive  this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlightened  philosophery 
•od  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  agei$  Hi^ 
eompany,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefficai^  of  eveiy 
4aDthod  wiiieh  they  had  hitherto  employed  for  restrain- 
ing the  iiamly  matinoas  spirits  irbich  they  had  to  g^ 
vem,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the  saaction  of 

«  March  38,  1611.  t  Stith,  p.  1 17.  .Purchas.  iv.  1764w 
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•tteh  higb  autherity  to  reeomnfiend  it.  Happily  for  the 
eolony.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  vho  was  entroMed  with  thU 
dangerous  power»  exercised  it  with  pmdeiiee  and  mode* 
ration.  By  the  vigour  whieh  this  summary  mode  of  mi- 
litary  punishment  gave  to  bis  administration,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  eolony  mere  perfeet  ofder  than  had  ewet 
been  established  there ;  and  at  the  sanro  time  he  tem- 
pered his  vigour  with  so  mueh  dj^aretton,  that  no  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  fbrmidable  innovation.* 
$  XLIII.  The  regular  form  which  the  eolony  now  be- 
gan to  assume^t  induced  the  king  to  issue  a  new  charter 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he 
not  only  coniirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  escemption  from  payment  of  duties 
on  the  commodities  exporteil  by  them,  but  granted  more 
extensive  property,  as  well  as  niore  anfple  jorisdietiofi. 
AU  the  islands  lying  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the 
eolist  wei'c  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Yirginia.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  company  took  pos^ssion  of  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  othefr  small  islands  discovered  by 
Crates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time  pr^ared  to 
send  ont  a  considerable  reinfbreoment  to  the  colony  at 
James-town.  Tlie  expense  of  those  extraordtnaiy  ef- 
forts was  defrayed  by  the  profits  of^a  lo^ry,  which 
amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This  expe- 
dient they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their  new  char- 
ter ;^  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instance,  in  the 
English  history,  of  any  public  couuienanee  given  to  this 
pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money.  But  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this 
reign  began  to  observe  every  meaaare  of  government 
with  jealous  attention,  having  remonstrated  against  the 
institution  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitici  James  m- 
called  the  license  under  the  sanction  of  which  ithadbeen 
established.^ 

*  SUth,  p.  122.    •        t  March  12,  1612. 
t  Stith,  p.  191.    Api)cad.  23,  ^tc. 
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$!!tLrr.  By  the  severe  diseipline  of  martial  law*  the 
aetivity  of  the  colonists  was  forced  into  a  proper  direo-* 
tion,  and  exerted  itself  in  nsefol  industry.    This^  aided 
by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate^  soon  enabled 
them  to  raise  such  a  large  stock  of  provisions^  that  they 
were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the 
precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted  from 
the  Indians.    In  proportion  as  the  Bsglish  became  more 
independent^  the  natives  courted  their  friendship  upon 
more  equal  terms.    The  happy  effects  of  this  were  quick- 
ly felt.    Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty  with  one 
of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on 
the  river  Chiekahominy,  in  which  they  consented  tor  ac- 
knowledge themselves  subjects  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Englishmen,  to 
send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English^   as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any 
enemy,  and  to  deposit  annually  a  stipulated  quantity  of 
Indian  com  in  the  store-houses  of  the  colony.     An  event 
which  the  early  historians  of  Tii^inia  relate  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  prepared  the  way  folr  this  union.     Po- 
cahontas, the  favourite  daughter  of  the  great  chief  Pow- 
hatan, to  whose  intercession  captain  Smith  was  indebted 
for  his  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to  the 
English ;  and  as  she  frequently  visited  their  settfements, 
where  she  was  always  received  with  respeetfol  hospitali- 
tyy  her  admiration  of  their  arts  and  maniokers  continued 
to  increase.    During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which 
is  represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  countrywo- 
men, made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bolfef 
-a  y^ung  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he  warmly  so- 
licited her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband.    Where  man- 
ners are  simple,  courtship  is  not  teiBous.     Neither  ar- 
tifice prevents^  nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  de- 
claring ks  sentiments.  Poeahontas  readily  gave  her  eon- 
sent  ;  Dale  encouraged  the  aOianee,  and  Powhatan  did 
not  disapprove  it.    The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  pomp ;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly 


«mrre«poii(leii66  snbsUted  betirsea  Ihe  edlony  aad  aii  the 
tribes  subject  to  Pawbatmif  or  tbat  stood  in  awe  of  bif 
power.    Roire.  and  bis.  Prineess  (for  by  tbat  name  4b# 
writers  of  the  last  a^  always  4i9tiiigiMsb  her)  set  oat 
for  Eftglaiidf  where  sbe  was  reeeiTcd  by  James  afid  hif 
queen  wiUi^  the  respf et  suited  (o  hJM*  birth*    Beiiig  eare^ 
fally  imtmeted  in  the  prineiples  of  the  Christian  (aith^^ 
she  was  puhUoly  baptised,  but  died  a  few  years  aft^,  of 
her  return  to  Ameriea,  leaving^  one  son  ;  from  whom  arf 
sprung  some  of  the  most  respeetabk  families  in  Virgin* 
niay  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  raee  of  the  an»> 
flient  rulers  of  their  eountiy^^i    But  notwithstamyi^  th^ 
visible  good  ^eets  of  that   a)lianoe»   none  of  Bolfb'v 
eoimtrymen  seem  to  have  imitated  the  example  wfaiehb^ 
set  them,  of  intermarrying  wkh  the  natives*    Of  all  tbf 
Eupopeans  who  hmp  settled  in  Ameriea,  the  English 
have  amiled  tbemaslves  least  of  this  obriou3  method  of 
eoneiliating  the  aficetioe  of  its  original  inhabitants ;  andf 
cither  from  the  shyness  ^onspieuous  in  their  national 
ebameter,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  faeilHy  of 
manners  which  aoeommodates  itself  to  every  situatioi^ 
they  have  been  more  averse  thaw  ihe  French  and  Poriu- 
f  uese,  f^r  even  the  Spaniards,  from  iacorporaUog  with 
the  native  Amerieans.    The  Indians,  e^iuiing  sueh  an 
anion,  i^flered  their  daagfaters  in  mai^riage  to  their  new 
guests  f  and  when  they  did  not  aee^  of  the  proQered 
alltanee,  they  manraliy  imputed  it  to  pride  and  to  {their 
eontempt  of  them  as  an  inftriour  order  of  beings^f 

^XIiV«  During  the  intorval  of  tranquillity  proeureil 
Jby  tlie.^anee  with  Pawbatan>  an  important  iduwge  wa3 
«iade  in  the  state  'Of  the  oahsay.  Wtherto  no  right  of 
fffivaie  property  in  land  bad  kfsm  ostaUiplied.  The  Jelda 
^faat  weve  eleared  had  beeii  ^altivwkifd  by  fine  jaiM  lalnMir 
^'theo(ifHDats;  tbfirpn»dirat  w«#*«IM«iM  ta^Dnas^ 
nsoa  atenrhonsost  and  ^UstiFibated  mt^r  *0.em^  fymir 
1^,  aaaonding  to  its janmJKW  and  wi^mtik^     A^Qcia^ 

•  StUh,j).  139,  146-    Smith's  Travels,  p.  113,  1^1. 
t  Betertey^  Hist  of  ¥ipg.  p.  3S. 
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d<$Mitote  of  the  Hr^t  adiraiitage  re^tifigr  f*^}*^  ^^^l 
mioify  iVfU  not  i^rmed  to  prosper.  Industry^  iirhoii  not 
filcoited  hj  the  idea  of  property  in  yfhnt  was  acquired  by 
Its  own  e^rtsy  made  no  vigorous  exertion*  Tlie  head 
had  no  indooement  to  oontriTe^  nor  the  hand  to  laboim 
^T^  idle  aVid  ]nii>rovideAt  trusted  entirely  to  what  wai 
issued  from  the  eommen  stofre ;  the  assiduity  even  of  the 
sober  and  attentive  relaxed^  when  they  perceived  tliat 
others  were  to  reap  the  fhitt  of  their  ia^  ;  and  it  was 
cMHfnputed,  that  the  united  iodiistry  of  the  colony  <Kd  not 
aeoonlplish  as  mueh  work  in  a  week  as  miglYt  have  beeil 
performed  in  a  day,  if  each  indi? idud  had  laboured  on 
his  own  accouan  In  order  to  remedy  this>  Sir  Tbomaft 
Dale  divided  a  eonsitleraUe  portion  of  the  hind  into  ^oialt 
lotd,  and  granted  one  Of  these  to  eaeh  individual  in  ftdl 
inroperty.  From  tlto  moment  that  industry  had  the  eer- 
tain  prospect  ol  a  reeompenae,  it  advanced  with  rapid 
progress*  The  articles  of  primary  neeessity  were  eul^ 
fivated  with  so  much  attention  as  seeured  the  means  of 
tubsiiitenee ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  way  Ibr  the  inlrodnetion  of  ^u- 
tenee  into  the  oolony«* 

^  XLVL  The  industrious  spirit  which  began,  to  rise 
among  the  j^anters  was  soon  directed  towards  a  new  ob- 
ject, and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  time  with  such  in- 
eonsiderate  ardour  as  was  produetive  of  fatal  conseqoen* 
oes.  Tlie  culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  since  bceomo 
the  staj^  of  Virginta,  and  the  «oure<(  of  its  prosperityt 
was  itttrodueod  about  this  time  into  the  colony .f  A%  the 
taste  for  that  weed  eon  tinned  to  increase  in  Engtaa^ 
ttotwithfitandlng  the  zealous  4ec}aDmtion3  of  James 
agahiBt  k,  the  tobaeeo  imported  from  Ylrgials  Mtne  la 
a  ready  nrarket;  mud  though  it  wat  so  much  inferior in^ 
^noUty  err  im  ^otimatioa  to  tlMt  misod  by  the  Spvotai* 
la  Ao  Wost  Indhm  i^Midt,  that  a  poaad  of  ibm  kitlcv 
sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and  of  the  former  for  no 

;  Snuth^B  Tratelt,  p.  114    Stith,  p.  131.    t  A.  D.  Lttfi. 
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more  ihaii  three  shiUingSy  it  yielded  a  eoAsidenUe  jm* 
fit.  Allilred  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  and  qu}ek 
return^  every  other  species  of  industry  was  ne^eoted« 
The  land  ivhich  ought  to  faaye  been  reserved  for  raimg 
provisions^  and  even  the  streets  of  Janies-to^vn»  wer^ 
j^anted  with  tobacco.  Various  regulationd  were  framed 
to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But^  from  eager- 
ness for  present  gain>  the  phmters  disregarded  every  ad* 
monition.  The  means  of  subsistence  became  so  scanty, 
as  forced  them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indi* 
ans,  who>  seeing  no  end  of  those  exactions^  their  anti- 
pathy to  the  English  name  revived  with  additional  ran- 
cour^  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  vengeaneCf 
with  a  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Amerieanis.* 

Meanwhile  the  colony^  notwithstanding  this  error  in 
its  operationB,  and  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its 
head»  continued  to  wear  an  aspect .  of  prosperity.  Its 
numbers  increased  by  succesdve  nc^igrations ;  the  quan- 
tily  of  tobacco  exported  became  every  y^ir  more  consi- 
derablCf  and  several  of  the  planters  ,were  not  only  in  an 
easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to  opulence;!  and  by 
two  events,  which  happened  nearly^ at  the  same  time, 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted. 
As  few  women  had  hitherto  ventured  .to  enoounter  the 
hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown,  and 
uncultivated  country^  most  of  the  colonists^  constrained 
to  live  sin^e^  considered  themsdves  ,as  no  more  than 
.sojourners  in  a  land  to  which  they  were  not  attached  by 
the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children.  In  order  to  in- 
duce them. to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advantage 
of  the  apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  send  out 
a  considerable  number  of  young  women,  of  humble  birth 
indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  eneonr- 
i^;ed  the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunitied  to  mar- 
ry them4    These  new  companions  were  received  with 

«Stith,  p.  140^  147|  164,  168.    Smith,  p.  130.     Purchas,  iv* 
1787- 
tSmithp.ia9.  |Sdth,p.  166,197. 


sueh  foncTness^  and  many  of  them  so  conifortably  estab- 
lished, as  invited  Olivers  to  follow  their  example ;  lind 
by  degrees  thoughtless  adventurers^  assuming  the  sen^-^ 
ments  of  virtuous  citizens  and  of  provident  father's  6f 
families^  became  solicitous  about  the  prosperity  of  w 
country,  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  A§ 
the  colonists  begaii  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  ia- 
dustrj',  they  were  unexpectedly  fumi^ed  with  mestofs  of 
executing  them  with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  ship^ 
from  the  eoast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James-riveiv 
sold  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  planters  ;*^  antf 
as  that  hardy  race  was  found  more  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue  under  a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their 
number  has  been  increased  by  continual  importafion; 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  ot 
the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  iteld-labour  in  Tir« 
ginia  is  performed  by  servile  luinds. 

$  XLTII.  But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved^ 
the  spirit  of  its  members  became  more  independent.  To 
^Englishmen  the  summary  and  severe  decisions  of  maf* 
tial  law,  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  tlieir  go-^ 
vernors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  they  long- 
ed to  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  beeti  ac- 
customed under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in  theic^ 
native  country.f  In  compliance  with  this  spirit.  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  in  the  year  16ld,  called  the  first  gen- 
eral assembly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia )  and  thc^ 
numbers  of  the  people  were  now  so  increased)  and  their 
settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations  ap-^ 
peared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  where 
they  were  permitted  to  assunie  legislative  power,  and  to 
exercise  the  noblest  function  of  freemen.  The  laws  in- 
acted  in  it  seem  neither  to  liave  been  many,  nor  of  great 
importance ;  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to 
^e  pec^le,  as  they  now  behekl  among  tl^^msolves  an> 
image  of  the  English  constitution,  which  they  rctcreflc- 

.  ^Bevwljr,  i^.  37.  titn»oiJldi       .     , 
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ed  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  free  govemmeitt.  In  or« 
der  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete^  and  th» 
rights  of  the  planters  more  certain^  the  company  issued 
a  charter  or  ordinance,'!^  ivhich  ^ave  a  legal  and  perma- 
nent form  to  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  sa^ 
preme  legislative  authority  in  Tirginia^  in  imitation  of 
that*  in  Great  Britain^  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  ia 
thegovernor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign;  part- 
ly in  a  counoil  of  state  named  by  the  company^  which 
possessed  some  of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  peerage  ;  partly  in  a 
g<eneral  council  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representa-. 
tives  of  the  people^  in  which  were  Tested  powers  and  pri- 
vileges similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ia 
both  these  councils  all  questions  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  majority  of  voices^  and  a  negative  was  reserved 
to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance^  though  ap- 
proved of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  legislature, 
was  to  be  of  force,-  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a 
general  court  of  the  company,  and  returned  under  its 
seal.^  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  {fixedr 
and  the  members  of  it  are  heneeibrth  to  be  considered^ 
not  merely  as  servants  to  a  commercial  company,  depen-. 
dent  on  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior^  but  as  firee- 
men  and  citizens. 

$  XLYIIL  The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  in^ 
tiieir  condition  was  an  increase  of  their  industry.  The, 
product  of  tobacco  in  Tirginia  was  now  equal,  not  only 
to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,:}^  but  could 
furnish  some  quantity  for  a  foreign  market*    The  eou- 

*  July  24.  t  Stilh  Af^ndix,  p.  32,'*etc. 

f  It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
consumption  of  this  unnecessary  ccwomodity.  The  use  of  tobac- 
co seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1586.  PossibJy  a  few  seafaring  persons. may  have  acquired, 
a  relish  for  it  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Spsoiiante  previous- 
to  that  period;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  nation- 
al habit  sooner  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  seven  year*  immediately  preceding  the' year  l%92p 


pany  Impelled  a  trade  for  it  vith  Holland,  and  establidied 
warehouseB  in  Middl^bnrg  and  Flushiog.  James,  and 
liis  priry  eounoil,  alarmed  at  seeiog  the  comme^ee  of  a 
eommodity,  for  vfhkh  the  demand  iras  daily- inereastng^ 
turned  into  a  ohannel  that  tended  to  the  dinunntion  of 
the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  eonsiderable  daty  im* 
posed  on  the  importation  of  tobaeeo,  interposed  with  vi- 
gour to  eheek  this  innovation.  Some  expedient  was 
found,  by  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  for  the  present; 
but  il  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instanee  of  a  differenee 
in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony, 
eoneemiug  their  respective  rights.  The  former  oonclud* 
ed,  that .  the  trade  of  the  eoloigr  should  be  confined  to 
England,  and  all  it»  productions  be  landed  there.  The 
latter  claimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege  of  English- 
men to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  but 
pleaded  the  particular  eoneessions  in  their  charter,  by 
which  an  unlimited  Areedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be 
granted  to  them.*  The  time  for  a  more  full  discussion 
of  this  important  question  was  not  yet  arriii;ed. 
'  ^XLIX.  But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase 
BO  fast,  that  settlements  were  scattered,  not  only  along 
the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  began  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Bapahannoek,  and  even  to  the  Potowmacky 
the  English,  relying  on  their  own  nnmbers,  and  deceiv- 
ed by  this  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived  in  full  securi- 
ty^  They  neither  atteaided  to  the  movements  of  the  In^^ 
dlans,  nor  suspected  their  iiiaehinAtions,  and  tbon(^  sur« 
vonnded  by  a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from 
experionce  to  be  both  arfful  and  vindictive,  they  neglect- 
ed  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that  was  requi- 
site in  such  a  situation.    like  the  peaceful  inhalnlants 

the  whole  import  of  tobacco  into  En^and  amounted  to  a  hun^ 
ind  and  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds  weight. 
Suth,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  taste  had  spread 
With  a  Tapldity  which  is  remarkahle.  But  how  inconsidevable  is 
that  quantity  to  what  is  now  consumed  ip  Great  Britain  ! 
P  Stxth,  p,  200,  etc. 
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0f  Metety  90mpM9ij  «^t$l>Uabfi^  thej  were  ih»  INigec 
l#Wi0ri(  tot  ckkien^  and  vfete  wo  iuttmi  on  wluit  vfm 
PfriMermAt  4o  the  coplbri  or  emb^lM^bmeiit  of  «i?jl  life> 
^lat  iiwf97  iMHial  exoreiio  lie|^  to  bo  biid  ^si^e  ai  ini- 
MoafiMvy*  The  ladioiiii^  nrhopn  tfioy  ^mioooly  e^pplojr- 
cd  M  ]HUi(or9»  were  fumialiod  with  ^-arm^^  and  t^ght 
to  ««e  them  wItM  4#3^tei9ty.  They  wore  fienpUM  to 
frequent  the  habitatiouB  of  the  SngUsh  at  aUtkovii^r  W^ 
foerived  aa  innocent  Tiai^nti  whom  there  was  no  reayoii 
to  4iread.  This  ineonsiderate  seourity  enabled  the  In- 
dians to  pr^are  for  the  exeeulioo  of  that  ^ao  ^  i^engo- 
aneoi  wliieh  they  meditated  with  aU  the  deliberate  fore« 
thought  whieh  is  agreeable  to  their  l£aiper«  Nor  did 
they  want  a  lead^  eapabb  of  eonduetiag  tiieir  seheoies 
with  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatam  in  the  year 
iMSf  (^^eehancanoiigb  sueceedeil  hiaif  not  on)y  as  wire* 
wanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extensire 
iaAueace  oyer  all  the  Indian  nations  of  TirgMiias  whieh 
indueed  the  English  writers  to  ^stinguish  him  by  the 
name  of  Emperor.  Aeeording  io  the  Indian  traiKtioay 
he  was  not  a  nUive  of  Virginia^  but  came  from  a  distant 
fomitry  to  tlie  sooth-west*  possibly  from  some  provinea 
of  the  Mexican  empire.f  But  as  he  was.conspieuons  Gmt 
ali  the  qualities  of  highest  estimation  among  savageSf  a 
feariess  oourage*  great  strength  and  agility  of  body»  aod. 
erafty  policy,  he  quksJily  rose  to  eminence  and  power. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  siq[NPeme  eommaad»  a  gen- 
oral  m^ssaere  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  resolr- 
ed  upon;  and  during  fhur  ywrs,  the  means  of  pei^etrat- 
ing  it  with  the  greatest  faeility  and  sueoess  W4nre  eoa- 
e^Nbed  with  amazfaig  seeroey.  All  the  tribes  oontiguoas 
to  the  English  asttlements  were  sneoessirely  gained,  ex- 
cept those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  aeeonnt 
of  their  peenliar  attaofament  to  their  new  ne^j^nrSf 
every  eireumstanee  that  might  diseover  what  they  in- 
tended was  earefully  eonoealod.    Tb  eaoh  tribo  it«  »ta^ 

t  Beverly,  p,  51. 


1iM«tt8  MXMUiAf  and  tlie  piut  It  was  to  mI  preierjbed.* 
Ob  the  noming  of  th^  d^y  ?onseor$it^  to  ^veafeanoe^ 
jttieh  was  at  the  fltaee  of  rendesivom  i^^nted»  irhife 
Ihe  !&i^h  were  so  liltiie  aware  of  the  kipefidifig  des* 
iraetioii,  that  ihej  neeived  with  miwt^HHis  bofpitali- 
ty  several  persons  sent  by  Opeehaoeaaeughi  undsr  pre^ 
tBxi  of  ddmriag  presents  c^  venison  and  fruits^  b«it  In 
tealtty  to  observe  their  motions^  Findtag  tbem  perfeetr 
ly  secure,  at  niiA4ay»  the  moment  that  was  previously 
fixed  fbr  this  deed  of  horror,  the  IndiABs  rushed  at  onee 
upon  them  in  all  their  different  settlements,  and  murderr 
ed  men,  womw,  and  ehttdren,  with  uhdistingnishing 
rage,  and  that  raneoi^ns  eruehy  with  i^bieh  savages 
treat  their  enemies.  In  one  honr  ntorly  a  fonrlb  part 
nf  the  whole  eoleny  was  out  off,  almost  without  Ifnowii^ 
by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  daughter  would  have 
been  universal,  if  eompassiou,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had 
not  moved  a  eonverted  Indian,  to  whom  the  "secret  was 
eommnnieated  the  nighl  before  the  -massaere,  to  reveal 
it  to  his  master  in  sueh  time  as  to  save  James-town,  and 
some  adjaeent  settlements  |  and  if  the  English  in  other 
iHstriets  had  not  mm  to  their  arms  with  i^soluUon 
prompted  by  despair,  and  defended  themselves  so  brave* 
ly  as  to  repulse  their  .assaUantSf  who,  in  the  exeeution 
at  their  plan,  did  not  diseever  eourage  equal  to  the  sa- 
gaeity  and  art  widi  wfaieh  they  bad  eoncerted  it.f 

$  Jm  But.  though  the  blow  was  tlius  prevented  from 
deseending  with  Its  fuU  effeet,  it  proved  very  ^ievous 
to  an  itt&nt  colony.  In  some  settlements  not  a  single 
Englishman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
colony,  and  among  these  several  members  of  the  c6«9- 
eil,  were  slain.  The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief> 
astonishment,  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  remote 
settlemei^ts,  and,  crowding  together  for  safety  to  James- 
town, did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than 
bad  bean  [Ranted  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  eountry-t 

*  Msrcb  22.        t  Stitb»  p.  299y  etc.    Purchasi  iv.  1798,  etc 
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mea  in  Tirgiaia.  Confined  within  thflae  narrow  bomida' 
ries,  they  wore  less  intent  on  sobemes  of  industry  tkan 
^1  thoughts  of  reyenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A, 
bloody  war  against  the  Indians  e#mmeneed ;  and,  bent 
on  exterminating  the  whole  raee^  neither  old  nor  yoimg 
were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south- 
ern regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most 
proper  model  to  imitate  ;^  and  regardless  Uke  them^  of 
those  prineii^es  of  fSadth,  honour^  and  hnmaoity,  which 
regulate  hostility  among  civiHzed  nations  and  set  bomda 
to  its  Irage,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  aUowaUe 
that  tended  to  aeeomplish  their  design  Hiey  hunted 
the  Indians  like  wild  beasts,  ratter  than  enemies ;  and 
as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
woods,  which  coTcred  their  'country,  was  bdth  difficult 
and  dangerous,  they  endeayoured  to  allure  them  from 
their  inaccessible  fastnesses  by  oflbrs  ofpeaee  and  pro- 
mises  of  obHriouyf  made  wilh  such  an  artful  appearance 
of  sincerity  as  deceiTed  their  crafty  leader,  and  indueed 
them  to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and  resume 
their  usual  peaceful  omsupatlons.  The  behaiiour  of  the 
two  people  seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  rcTcrsed.  The 
Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  prineiides  of  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  hntween 
nations  is  founded,  confided  in  the  reconciliation,  and 
lived  in  absolute  security  without  suspicion  of  danger  ; 
while  the  English,  with  perfidiottS  craft,  wei^  pr<^pariaj^ 
to  imitate  savages  in  their  irevenge  and  cruelty^  On  the 
approach  of  harvest,  whm  they  knew!  a  hostile  atta^ 
would  be  most  formidable  and  fhtal,  they  fell  suddenly 
upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered  every  person 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  with  hunger,  that  some 
of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the  EngUUbi  were  totally  extir^ 
pated.  This  atrocious  deed,  which  the  perpetrators  hu 
houred  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retaliation, 

•Stith,p.  2W.  t  1623. 
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was  fdlowed  by  some  hmppj  eObti%.  It  delivered  the 
colony  so  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that 
its  settlements  began  again  to  extend^  and  its  iodostry 
lo  reYhre. 

$  LI.  Bat  unfortunately  at  this  jnncturo  the  state  of 
the  company  in  England,  in  which  the  inroperty  of  Yir- 
gtnia  and  the  government  of  the  colony  settled  there 
were  vested,  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of 
the  planters,  by  such  a  reiafbrcemeqt  4^  men,  and  such 
a  supply  of  necessaries,   as  were  requisite  to  replace 
what  ihey  had  lost    The  eomjpany  was  originally  com- 
posed of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the 
juMtioa  of  uew  membc^rs,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public 
utility,  that  its  geaeral  oourts  formed  a  numerous  as- 
swdi|y«*    Tto  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
patttM^  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  felt  in 
tliiim  popular  Bieetings,  and  influenced  their  decisions. 
As  towards  the  close  of  James's  reign  more  just  and  en- 
Uuyi^  sentimeats  with  respect  to  constitutional  liberty 
were  diffii»ed  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand 
their  rigbt^  bettor,  and. to  assert  them  with  greater  bohU 
m^n ;  a  distioetioa  formerly  little  known,  but  now  fami- 
liar in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established  between 
the  ^ofirt  aad  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each 
i&deavoared  to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every 
quarter.    Both  exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a  body  so  numerous  and 
lQBp0Oti^ble.a»  the  company,  of  Virginian  adventurers* 
In  codseqiienee'Of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in 
•veiy  ifMoral  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  tem- 
pente  qMrii  ef  mt ?ehanll  deliberating  concerning  their. 
nutual  iiiterest,  but  with  the  aniaiosity  and  violence  na- 
tural to.  mnnerotts  assemblies,  by  wbioh  rival  faetioD& 
mmiimi  fw  siqyeriogjty.t 

$UI«  As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great 
cooneil  tf  the  nation  in  parliament,  the  general  courts 

♦  Stith,  p,  272,  276.  t  Chalmcr*s  p.  59. 


^  iMt^mftiny  b«et»e  a  tlttittrty  on  vbicb  pi^hr 
^mlort  dlBphtjid  ibek  tBfcnts ;  the  prodmMidaBs  of  4lie 
tftowa,  a«#  a«ttf  •?  tto  privy  emnefl^  widi  respect  t<r 
the  commerce  and  police  of  the  colony,  vcre  canvassed 
tllere  if ith  freedom,  and  censured  with  sererify,  ilKsalt- 
ed  to  the  loffy  ideas  which  James  entertained  of  hte  owtt 
wisdomf  and  the  extent  of  bis  prerogative*  In  order  to 
check  this  growing  spirit  of  discassion,  the  miflistera 
employed  idl  their  address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many 
members  of  the  company  as  might  give  thenr  the  dlf^ec* 
tion  of  their  deliberations.  Bat  so  unsnccessftil  wer^ 
they  in  this  attempt,  that  evei^  measnre  proposed  by 
them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majorif y,  and  somednit^ 
withoot  any  reason,  bat  becanse  they  were  the  pvvp^ 
ers  of  it.  James,  little  favouraUe  to  the  power  cff  an^ 
popular  assembly,  and  weary  of  contending  wMi  oiief 
oyer  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  oSttiin  an  ase<!«d« 
a^t,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolving  the  eotti* 
pany,  and  of  new-modelling  its  constttntion.  VMSextiff 
neither  unplansiMe,  nor  destitute  of  some  fonndbtldiiv 
seemed  to  justify  this  measure*  Hie  nlow  pi^ress  of 
the  colony,  the  large  sums  of  money  expendedy  and  gl^eaV 
number  of  men  who  had  periiAied  in  atteiNf^ng  to  phnif 
it,  the  late  massacre  by  the  Indtan^  and  eveipy  diiatftei^ 
that  had  befallen  the  Englnh  from  their  Urst  nygi^dtiott 
to  Amertea,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  ini^lfity  of  w 
QUiAerous  company  to  conduct  an  eifttei^prise  so  oonfj^Mi 
and  arduous.  The  nation  ftlt  seosiUy  ils  dfeappoart^ 
ment  in  a  seheme  in  whichr  it  had  eagagisd  with  uadgaiyg 
expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  ifij^tfCietttiy  f«# 
sueh  an  impartial  sc^rutiny  into  formMr  f  iweadhlgp^  ^ 
might  suggest  more  salutary  n<^aM»«  in  thd  fMmrtf  if*< 
ministration  of  the  colony.  The  pre«ilt^etat^<tf  ite  afr 
ftirs,  as  weH  as  the  wishes  of  t^pieopI<^«SMiied^td««tt 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown;  Ml-JMic^'^agvlfC^ 
display  the  superiority  of  his  royal  wisdoi^y  i4  eovtoet- 
ing  those  errors  into  which  the  eompa^  M4  tf^mt  ba^ 
trayed  I9  iae^^frionoo  in  the  arts  of  government^  bold- 


ly  undertook  tlie  nork  of  ^eforauitioti.*     IVltlioilt  Pt* 
gftrding  the  rights  convejred  to  the  eoiDpatiy  hy  theif 
charter^  and  without  (he  fbrnmUty  of  any  j^iefad  pro* 
eeeding  fbr  anouUing  it,  he,  hj  ttrtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive,   issued  ^  eomroission^   empowering  some  of  ih% 
judges^  and  other  persions  of  note,  to  examine  int6  all 
the  transactions  of  the  company  from  its  first  estahlish- 
meaty  and  to  lay  the  resuH  of  their  hi^iriesy  together 
»with  their  own  opinion  eaneendnic  the  tnost  i^ffeettfal 
means  of  rendering  the  ^oloiqr  more  prosperonStf  befort! 
the  privy  eouneil.    At  the  same  time,  by  a  strain  of  M- 
thority  still  higher,  he  ordered  $il  the  records  and  papers 
of  the  eofnpany  to  be  seized,  and  two/of  its  prineipsd  of- 
ficers to  be  arrested.  Tiolent  and  arbitrary  as  these  aeti 
of  authorl (y  may  now  appear,  the  eommisiioners  cirri* 
ed  en  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  wl£a< 
arose  from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  i^ 
the  eompaay.  The  eommissimiers,  though  th0y  eondnet- 
ed  their  scrutiny  with  much  actiTity  and  vigour^  dii 
not  communicate  tmy  of  their  proceedings  to  the  eompa^ 
iiy;   but  their  report,   with  respect  to  its  opeMtiws^ 
'Beems  to  have  been  very  unfayouraUe,  as  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  company  hid  intention 
of  vesting  the  supreme  government  of  the  compt&ny  in  si 
governor  and  twelve  assistaats,$  to  be  resident  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve^ 
which  should  reside  in  Virginia.    The  got^mor  and  as* 
flistants  were  to  be  originally  appointnd  by  the  king; 
Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor 
and  his  assistants,  but  their  nominadou  was  not  to  tltke* 
efiect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  privy  council. 
The  twelve  counilellors  in  Virginia  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  governor  and  assistants ;  and  this  choice  wa^  like- 
wise subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council.   With 
sm  intention  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was 

*  May  9,  1623.  t  Sdth,  p.  288. 
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4eeUred  that  private  pnffeHj  shauld  be  deemed  sdered  ; 
and  for  the  more  effeetaal  seeority  of  it,  all  grants  of 
lands  from  the  former  eompaiiy  were  to  be  eonfirmed  by 
the  BOW  oiie«  In  order  to  faoiUtate  the  exeeation  of  this 
phm^  the  king  required  the  oompany  instantly  to  surren* 
der  its  efaarter  into  his  hands.* 

§  USI.  But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered 
a  spifitf  of  whieh  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware.^ 
They  found  the  members  of  die  eompany  unwilling, 
tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  f  ranehiseSf  conveyed  to 
them  with  suoh  legal  formality^  that  upon  faith  in  their 
Talfality  they  had  expended  considerable  sums  ;f  and  sUU 
more  aTerse  to  the  abolition  of  a  pofmlar  form  of  gov- 
emmenty  in  whieh  eyery  proprietor  had  a  voieej^  in  or- 
der to  sttbjeet  a  colony,  in  whieh  tb^  were  deeply. in- 
terested, to  the  dominion  4)f  a  small  junto  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  erown.  Neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  induce  them  to  depart  from  these  sentiments ;  ani 
in  a  gjsneral  court  the  king's  proposal  was  almost  unani- 
mously pc^eotod^  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  their  chartered  rights,  if  these  should  be  ealled 
in  question  in  any  eourt  of  justice.  Jamesr  highly  of- 
fended at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will, 
directed  a  writ  of  quo  watranto  to  be  issued  against  the 
eompany,$  that  the  validity  of  its  charter  migbt  be  tried 
in  the  court  of  King's  Beneh ;  and  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  charge,  by  eolleeting  additional  proofs  of  mal-ad- 
ministration,  he  appointed  some  persons,  in  whom  be 
eould  confide,  to  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  statw 
of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the  eonduet  of  the  oom- 
pany, and  it»  officers  there. 

§  lAY.  The  law  suit  in  the  King's  Beach  did  not  hai^ 
longii^sttspense.  It  terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that 
reign,  in  a  decision  perfeetJy  consonant  to  the  wishes  rf 
the  monai*cIu5[    The  charter  was  forieited,  the  eompany 
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vas  dissolved^  and  tJI  the  rights  and  pri^riteges  eon&r- 
red  upon  it  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom  thej  flow- 
ed.* 

$Ly.  Some  writars^  partteulafrly  Stithy  &6  most  in* 
telligent  and  best  iorfopmed  historian  of  Tii^iiiiaf  men- 
tion the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a  most  disastrous 
event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments^ 
imbibed  in  an  age  when  the  prineiples  of  liberty  were 
mere  fully  unfolded  tiian  under  the  reign  of  James,  they 
viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  proeeedings  os  ^%  oe^ 
vasion  with  sueh  indignation,  that  their  abhorrenee  ot 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  bis  design 
seems  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  contemplat- 
ing its  efibcts  with  discernment  and  candour.  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infknt  colony  less 
friendly  to  its  liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exdU' 
sive  corporation,  possessed  of  all  the  powers  which 
James  had  conferred  upon  the  company  of  adventurers 
to  Tirginia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  oan  hard- 
ly be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to 
the  company,  nourished  out  of  its  stores,  bound  impH* 
citly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigor^ 
ous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial  law« 
£ven  after  the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to 
irouse  under  oppression,  and  hfid  extoi'ted  from  their  su- 
periors the  ri^t  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no 
act,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  was  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  untH 
it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  Enghmd,  the  com- 
pany still  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own 
hands.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  company  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  than  to  its  fVee- 
4om.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  are  purely  coinmereial,  may  carry  tliem  on 
with  discernment  and  success.    But  the  raeroantile  spir- 

♦Reymcr)  vol.  xvii.  p<  618^  etc.    Chalmers^  p.  ^3, 
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i(  Wms  ill  ad»pt«d  to  conduet  ao  eidarged  and  liberal 
plw  of  aivil  {Hdiey^  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown  op 
to  matarity  and  rigonr  under  its  narrow  and  interested 
regulations.  To  the  unavopdaUe  defisets  in  administra- 
tion wUeh  tl|is  oeeasionedi  were  addled  errors  arising 
Ifpoqn  experienee*  Tbe  English  m^rehaats  of  that  agn 
}k^4  B^  those  extensiye  views  whieh  a  general  commeree 
opeps  to  sueh  as  have  the  direction  of  it.  When  they 
ftrst  began  to  ventare  oat  of  the  beaten  tra^  they 
groped  their  way  with  tiipidity  and  hesitation.  Uaae* 
fjmainted  with  the  eliqiatc  and  soil  of  America^  and  ig* 
|M>rant  of  the  productions  best  suited  to  them,  they  seem 
to  hare  bad  no  settled  plan  of  improTement^  and  their 
schemes  were  eontinjualiy  i^arying.  Their  ^stem  of 
goirernment  was  e^fually  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of 
eighteen  years  ten  different  persons  presided  over  the 
prpTinees  as  chief  goTemoprs.  No  wonder  that  under 
web  administration^  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and 
liability  to  the  eolooy  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce 
only  sleiider  eSeets.  These  efforts^  however,  when  es- 
timated according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either  with 
respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  eonsidera- 
blOf  and  conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance. 

$Lyi,  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  pounds 
wer^  expended  in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English 
colony  in  America  ;*  and  more  than  nine  thousand  per- 
sons were  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  people 
ibis  new  settlement  At  the  dissolntion  of  the  company, 
the  nation,,  in  return  for  this  waste  of  treasure  an|d  of 
people  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  commodities  exceeding  twenty  thousaml  pounds 
in  value ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far  from  having  added 
strength  to  the  state  by  an  increase  of  population^  that 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
soaroely  two  thousand  persons  survived  :t  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  numerous  emigrants  who  bad  flocked 

•  Smith's  Travels,  p.  42,  167-        f  Chahncn'  Annals,  p.  69. 
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tUthev  vilh  Bangnine  expectations  of  a  yery  different 

me. 

$  liYIL  The  company^  like  all  unpposperous  societies^ 
&11  mipitied*  The  yiolent  hand  with  whieh  prerogatire 
b»d  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten^  and  new  prospects 
€i  success  opened)  under  a  form  of  goTernment  exempt 
from  all  the  defects  to  which  past  disasters  were  imput- 
ed. The  king  and  the  nation  concurred  with  equal  ar^ 
dour  in  resolying  to  encourage  the  colony.  Soon  after 
the  final  judgement  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  agaiuH 
the  company^  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  per- 
aoDS  to  take  the  temporary  direction  of  affairs  in  Yir- 
ginia,*  that  he  might  hare  leisure  to  frame  with  deli- 
berate consideration  proper  regulations  for  the  perma- 
nent goTcrnment  of  the  colony.f  Pleased  with  such  an 
^qiortunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he 
began  to  turn  hb  attenti<m  towards  the  subject;  but 
death  prevented  him  from  completing  his  plan. 

^LYUI.  Charles  L  on  his  accession  to  the  throne4 
adopted  all  his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
ny in  Yii^nia.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire annexed  to  the  crown^  and  immediately  subordinate 
to  its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  governor  on 
Sir  George  Yardely^  and  appointed  him,  in  eonjuntion 
with  a  council  of  twelve,  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise 
g«preine  authority  there,  and  enjoined  them  to  conform, 
in  eve^  point,  to  such  instructions  as  f  i^om  time  to  time 
they  might  receive  from  him*$  From  the  tenor  of  the 
king's  coinmission,  as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of 
his  policy  it  is  apparent,  that  he  intended  to  vest  everj- 
power  of  government,  both  legislative  and  executive,  lu 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  possessing  a  right  to  enact 
laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it. 
Yardely  and  hi$  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  in- 

•  Aug.  26.  t  Rymer,  xtIL  618,  etc. 
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fitruments  for  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  »• 
to  execution^  did  not  fail  to  put  such  a  constraction  oli 
the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  roost  farourable 
to  their  own  jurisdieticfn*  During  a  great  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  Yirginia  knew  no  other  law  than  the 
will  of  the  soTereign.  Statutes  were  published,  and  tax* 
€s  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanolion.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  colonists  were  bereayed  of  political 
rightis,  which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citi- 
zens, their  prirate  property  was  violently  invaded.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equal* 
ly  absurd  and  frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  sel- 
ling tobacco  to  any  person  but  certain  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  ;*  and 
they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  tlic  sovereign, 
who  should  have  afforded  them  protection,  engross  all 
the  profits  of  their  industry,  by  seizing  the  only  valua- 
ble commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  While  the  staple 
of  the  colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  op- 
pression and  restraints  of  a  monopoly,  property  in  land 
*  was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which 
Charies  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  bis  favourites. — 
These  were  not  only  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  cultivation  ;  but  from 
inattention  or  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurate- 
ly defined,  that  large  tracts  already  occupied  and  plant- 
ed were  often  included  in  them. 

$LIX.  The  murmurs  and  complkints  which  such  a 
system  of  administration  excited,  were  augmented  by 
the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  succeeded 
Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,!  enforced  eve- 
ry act  of  power.:^  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty, 
he  added  insolence  to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded 

♦  Rymer,  xviii.  19.  f  1627.  |  Kymer,  xviiL  980. 
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the  sentiments^  nor  listened  to  the  remonstranees  of  the 
people  under  his  eommand.  The  colonists  far  from  the 
seat  of  goremment,  and  overawed  bjr  authority  deriyed 
from  a  royal  commission,  submitted  long  to  his  tyranny 
and  exactions.  Their  patience  was  at  length  exhausted  ; 
and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  in^gnatioUf 
they  seized  their  goremor^  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
{England)  aceompanied  by  two  of  their  number,  whom 
they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusations  against  him  to 
the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own  wrongs, 
by  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly 
eonsist^^nt  with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  ean 
be  justified  only  in  cases  of  such  urgent  necessity  as 
rarely  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repugnant 
to  every  notion  wfaieh  Charles  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To 
him  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only 
an  usurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to  punish  one  of 
his  own  officers,  but  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  re- 
bellion against  his  authority.  Without  deigning  to  ad- 
mit their  deputies  into  his  presence^  or  to  hear  one  arti* 
ele  of  their  charge  against  Harvey,  the  king  instantly 
sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  re- 
newal of  all  the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though 
Cbarles  deemed  this  vigorous  step  necessary  in  order  to 
assert  his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  displeasure 
with  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it, 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the  colonists  groaned,  and  of  the  chief  source 
.  from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  after  ho  not  only  re- 
.  moved  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  'William  Berkeley^'it'  a  person  far  su- 
perior to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more 
distinguished  by  possessing  all  the  popular  virtues  to 
which  the  other  was  a  stranger.f 

•  1630. 
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$IX  Under  his  goTernmeiit  the  eoloDjr  is  Tirgiife 
remained^  iivith  some  short  intenrals  o(  ioterruptioo^  al- 
most forty  years ;  and  to  his  mild  and  pradeat  adminis- 
tration its  inerease  and  prosperity  is  in  a  great  measare 
to  be  ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the  king 
himself  for  such  a  reform  of  its  constitution  and  poUoy^ 
as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and  animated  all 
its  operations  with  new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  commission  was  the  same,  with  that 
of  his  predecessor,  he  received  instructions  under  the 
great  seal,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  declare,  Hmt 
in  an  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastieal,  the  co- 
lony was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land :  he  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  electing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly^ 
and  to  possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  coni- 
munity :  he  was  ordered  to  establish  courts  of  justice^ 
in  which  all  questions,  whether  eivil  or  criminal,  were 
to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  judicial  proce^ 
dure  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  diseover 
what  were  the  motives  which  induced  a  monarch  tena- 
cious in  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  which  he  had 
once  adopted,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  rights^  and 
adverse  on  every  occasion  to  any  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges claimed  by  his  people,  to  relinquish  his  original 
plan  of  administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  such 
immunities  to  his  subjects  settled  there.  From  the  his- 
torians of  Virginia,  no  less  superflcial  than  ill-informed, 
no  light  can  be  derived  with  respect  to  this  point.  It  io 
most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  in 
C^at  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  fa- 
vourable to  Virginia.  After  an  intermission  of  almost 
twelve  years,  the  state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  There 
his  subjects  would  find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  able  to  controul  its  authority.  There  they 
hoped  for  legal  redress  of  all  their  gr]evalice<>.     As  the 


e«lonists  fa  Virginia  had  aj^lied  for  relief  to  a  former 
parliament^  it  migkt  be  expected  ¥ritk  certainty^  that' 
they  would  lay  their  case  before  the  first  meeting  of  aa 
assemblyy  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a  favoundde  au- 
dience* Charles  knew»  that  if  the  spirit  of  his  admin- 
istration in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of 
the  English  constitution^  it  must  be  severely  reprehend^ 
ad.  He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of  greater  mo«> 
meat  in  his  gorernment  would  be  brought  Under  a  strict 
review  in  Parliament ;  and  unwilling  to  give  malcontents 
the  advantage  of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the 
remote  part  of  his  dominions  to  a  catalogue  of  domestie 
grievances^  he  artfully  endeavoured  tp  take  the  merit  of 
having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  people  ia  Virginia  sack 
privileges  as  he  fbresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him* 

$  LXL  But  though  Charles  established  the  internal 
government  of  Virginia  on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  constitution^  and  conferred  on  his  subjects  there 
all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  he  was  extreme* 
ly  soUoitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with  the  parent 
state.  With  this  view  he  instructed  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of  the  colony  with 
foreign  nations ;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure 
exdusive  possession  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  sale  of  its  productions,  he  was  required  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel  that  sailed  from 
Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  king'^ 
dominions  in  Enrope.'i^  Even  under  tliis  restraint,  soeh 
is  the  kindly  influence  of  free  government  on  society^ 
the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  industry  and  popula- 
tion, tliat  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  English 
settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousand.! 

$LXII.  Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whose 
liand  they  bad  received  immunities  which  they  had  long 
%irished,  but  hardly  expected  to  enjoy,  the  influence  and 
cxamp][e  of  a  popular  governor,  passionately  devoted  to 

*  Chahners*  jVnnal^  p.  219,  2S2.  f  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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the  interests  of  his  master,  conearred  in  preseryiiig  iii» 
violated  loyalty  among  the  colonists.  Even  after  mon-* 
archy  iras  abolished,  after  one  king  had  been  beheaded^ 
and  another  driven  into  exile,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
eontinned  to  be  acknowledged  and  revered  in  Yirginia** 
Irritated  at  this  open  defianee  of  its  power,  the  parlia* 
ment  issued  an  ordinance,  declaring,  that  as  the  settle-* 
ment  in  Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cost  and  l^  the 
peoj^e  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and 
^pendant  upon  the  English  commonwealth,  and  subject 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  made  in 
parliament :  that,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the 
colonists  had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
Audaciously  rebelled  against  it;  that  os  this  account  they 
were  denounced  notorious  traitors,  and  not  only  all  ves* 
Sds  belonging  to  natives  of  England,  but  those  of  fo- 
xeign  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or 
to  earry  on  any  commerce  with  them. 

$  LXni.  It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a 
war  of  words  alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high  spirited  gov* 
emment  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were  prompt  and 
vigorous.  A  powerful  squadron,  with  a  considerable 
iKidy  of  land-forces,  was  despatched  to  reduce  the  Tir* 
giaians  to  obedience.  After  compelling  the  colonies  in 
Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the  eom« 
monwealtfa,  the  squadron  entcl»ed  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.| 
jBeriicley,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  took  arms 
to  oppose  this  formidable  armament ;  but  he  could  not 
long  maintain  such  an  unequal  contest.  His  gallant  re- 
sistance, however,  procured  favourable  terms  to  the  peo- 
ple under  his  government.  A  general  indemnity  for  all 
past  offences  was  granted ;  they  acknowledged  the  ait- 
thority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.^ 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of   loyalty,  disdained 

•A.D.   1650;  tA.  D.  1651. 
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to  make  any  stipulation  for  himself;  and  choosing  to 
pass  hjyi  days  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  a  goremment 
whieh  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a 
private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  over  whom  he 
had  formerly  presided. 

$  ISIY.  Not  satisfied  Trith  taking  measures  to  subject 
the  colonies,  the  eomimonwealth  turned  its  attention  to- 
wards the  roost  effectual  mode  of  retaining  them  in  de- 
pendanee  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  it  the  be- 
nefit of  their  increasing  commerce*  TVith  this  view  the 
parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  whieh  expressly  pro- 
hibited all  mercantile  intercourse  between  the  colonies 
and  foreign  states,  and  the  other  ordained,  that  no  pro- 
ductton  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imports 
ed  into  the  dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  but  in  ves- 
sels belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  En^ish  com- 
mander,* and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must 
be  Englishmen.  But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  common- 
wealth prescribed  the  channel  in  whieh  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  was  to  be  earried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  eneonr* 
age  thfi  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Yirgima 
by  an  act  of  parliament,!  whieh  gave  legal  force  to  all 
the  injunctions  of  James  and  Charles  against  j^anting 
tobacco  in  England.^ 

$  LXY.  Under  governors  appointed  by  tlie  eommoa- 
wealth,  or  by  Cromwell,  when  he  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  Daring  that  period,  many  adherents  to 
the  royal  party,  and  among  these  some  gentlemen  of 
good  families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  oppressioi^ 
to  whieh  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes  of 
repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  thither..  Warm- 
ly attached  to  the  cause  lor  which  they  had  fought  and 
suffered,  and  animated  with  all  the  passions  natui^al  to 
jnen.  reeeiitly  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long-protracted  ci- 

*  Scobcl's  Acts,  p.  1 32.  176.         f  1653.        J  Ibid.  p.  1 17. 
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vfl  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  eolonists, 
eonfirmetl  them  in  pnnciples  of  loyaltj,  and  added  to 
their  impatience  and  indignation  under  the  restraints 
imposed  on  their  commerce  hj  th^ir  new  masters.  On 
the  death  of  Mathews,  the  last  gOTernor  named  by  Crom' 
well,  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no 
longer  under  the  eontroul  of  authority,  burst  out  itith 
violence.  They  Ibr^ed  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  quit  his 
retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  him  governor  of 
the  colony ;  and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  an  ysurped 
authority,  they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and 
acknowledging  Chnrlcs  II,  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign, 
prroclaimed  htm  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Virginians 
long  boasted,  that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's 
subjects  who  renounced  their  allegiance,  they  were  the* 
first  who  returned  to  their  duty.* 

$LXVIt  Happilyforthe  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolu- 
tion in  England,  no  less  sudden  and  uneiLpeeted,  seated 
Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  saved  them 
from  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their  premature 
declaration  in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  Oa 
receiving  the  first  account  of  this  evenf,  the  Joy  and  eic- 
uftatibn  of  the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded. 
These,  however,  were  not  Of  long  continuance.  Graci- 
ous but  jntrodnctive  professions  of  esteem  and  good  will 
were  the  only  return  made  by  Charles  to  loyalty  and  ser- 
vices, which  in  their  own  estimation  were  so  distinguish- 
ed that  no  recompense  was  beycmd  what  they  might 
claim.  If  the  king's  neglect  and  ing|*atltude  disappoinied 
all  the  sanguine  hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded 
<m  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct,  the  spirit  which  in- 
fluenced parliament  in  its  commercial  deliberations  open- 
ed a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their 
futui^e  situation^  In  framing  regulations  for  the  encour- 
ligement  of  trade,  which  during  the  convulsions  af  dvil 
war,   and  amidst  continual  flMtutt^tis  in  govermeiitft 
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btd  met  Willi  such  obstruetion  that  H  dcdined  in  ererj 
quarter ;  the  House  of  Commonly  instead  of  granting 
the  eolonies  that  relief  whieh  they  expected  from  the 
restraints  in  their  eommeree  imposed  by  the  common- 
wealth and  Cromwell^  not  only  adopted  all  their,  ideas 
eoneeming  thb  branch  of  legislation^  bat  extended  them 
fiurther.  This  jnmhiced  the  oet  of  navigatimif  the  most 
inqportant  and  memonyble  of  any  in  the  statute-book  witb 
respect  to  the  history  of  English  eommeree*  By  it^  be- 
sides BCTeral  momentons  artieks  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  work,  it  was  enaeted,  that  no  commodities  should 
be  imported  into  any  settlement  in  Asia*  Afriea,  or  Ame- 
rica, or  exported  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English 
or  plantation  built,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  shall  be  English  sufe^ets,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  ships  and  goods ;  that  none  but  natnral-bom 
subjects,  or  such  as  hare  been  naturalized,  shall  exer- 
cise the  occupation  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English 
settlement,  under  pain  of  fori*eitii^  their  goods  and  ehtd* 
tels ;  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  gin* 
ger,  or  woods  used  in  dying,  of  the  growth  or  manufae* 
ture  of  the  eolonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to  any 
o^er  eonntry  but  Enghmd ;  and  in  order  to  secure  th« 
performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond,  with  one  surety, 
shall  be  giren  befbre  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  speei- 
ftc  sum  proportional  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed 
by  them.*  llie  prodoctiona  subjeeted  to  this  restric- 
tion are  distinguished  in  the  language  of  eommeree  and 
finance,  by  the  name  of  enwnerated  earnmoiitiis  ;  and  ae 
Industry  in  its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value, 
these  have  been  successively  added  to  the  roll,  and  sub- 
jeeted to  the  same  restraint*!  Soon  after,  the  aet  of  na- 
vigation was  extended,  and  additional  reetraints  were 
imposed,  by  a  new  law,  which  prohiUted  the  io^rta^ 
lion  of  any  European  commodity  into  the  eidonies,  but 
what  wmslndcninEn^and  in  veesda  na^gated  and  i 
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Bfd  as  the  act  of  nayigation  required^  More  eflfS»ctaal 
proTisiofi  yf2L9  made  by  this  law  for  exaeting  the  penal- 
ties to  which  the  transgressors  of  the  act  of  aayigation 
were  sabjected  j  and  the  principles  of  poHcy,  on  which 
the  various  regulations  contained  in  both  statutes  are 
founded,  were  opekiy  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as 
the  plantations  beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  bj 
subjects^  of  England,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  firmer  de- 
pendanee  upon  it,  and  rendel^  yet  more  beneficial  and 
advantageous  unto  i^,  in  the  further  employment  and  in- 
ereate  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the 
vent  of  English  woollen  and  other  manufactures  and 
eommodities ;  and  in  making  England  a  staple,  not  only 
of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  of  tlm 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places,  for  the  sup- 
plying of  them ;  and  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations 
to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  themselves.* 
In  prosecution  tif  those  favourite  maxims,  the  English 
legislature  proceeded  a  step  farther*  As  the  act  of  na- 
vigation had  left  the  people  of  the  colonies  at  liberty  to 
export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  phmtation 
to  another  without. paying  any  duty,f  it  sui^ected  them 
to  a  tax  equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  these  commodities  in  England.^ 

$  LXYIL  By  these  successive  regulation^,  the  plan  of 
securing  to  England  a  monopoly  of  the  cottimerce  wKh 
its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  every  other  channd  in- 
to which  it  might  be  diverted,  was  perfected  and  reduc- 
ed into  complete  system*  On  one  side  of  the  Allant\o 
these  regulations  have  been  extoUed  as  an  extraordinaiy 
eflbrt  of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been  considered  as 
the  great  chai-ter  of  national  commerce^  to  whieh  the 
present  state  is  indebted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power. 
On  the  other,  they  have  been  execrated  as  a  code  of  op- 
pression, more  suited  to  the  illiberality  of  mercanlile 
ideasy  than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdonsk 
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WhMi  of  ihene  opinions  is  best  founded^  I  shall  examine 
at  large  in  another  part  of  this  work.  But  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  English  setUements  in  America^  it 
was  neee^sary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restraining 
laws  with  aeduraey,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaetioq 
we  may  observe  a  p^petual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bother  country,  to  enforce  and  extend  them ;  and  oo 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremitting^ 
to  elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 

$  LXYIIL  Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in 
Virginia,  and  its  effects  begun  to  be  felt,  when  the  colo- 
ny remonstrated  against  it  as  a  grievance,  and  petition- 
ed earnestiy  for  relief.  But  th^  eommercial  ideas  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  eoineided  so  perfectly  with 
those  of  parliament,  that,  instead  of  listening  with  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  their  applications,  they  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  carry  the  act  into  strict  execution*  For  this 
puKpose,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  governor,  forts 
were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  smal} 
vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The  Virgini- 
ans, seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the 
act,  set  themselves  to  evade,  and  found  means,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  watched* 
of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  foreigners^  par- 
ticularly with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's  river.  Em- 
boldened by  observing  disaffection  spread  throu^  the 
colony,  some  veteran  soldiers  who  bad  served  under 
Cromwell,')^  and  had  been  banished  to  Virginia,  formed 
a  design  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  countryy 
and  of  asserting  its  independence  on  England.  This  rash 
project  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and 
disconcerted  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  .  But  the  spirit  of  discontent,  though  repres- 
sed, was  not  extinguished.  Every  day « something  occur- 
red to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  chan« 
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nel^  fobaoeo^  ike  staj^e  of  tlie  eoloaj^  sunk  prodigi^ul^ 
kt  ralue^  vhea  tkey  were  eompeUed  to  send  U  all  to  on^ 
laarket.  It  was  some  time  before  Enf^nd  eooM  furnish 
them  re^arty  faH  sssortments  of  tkose  neeeswry  «ti- 
cles^  without  whieh  the  industry  of  the  edoay  eould  not 
be  carried  on,  or  its  proi^rity  seeured.    Encouraged 
by  the  symptoms  of  general  langour  and  despondeaej 
whieh  this  declining  state  of  Ae  eolony  occasioned,  the 
Indians  seated  towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers  ventored 
first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements,  and  then  to  make 
incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.    Unex- 
pected as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  dor* 
ing  a  long  period  had  liyed  in  friendship  with  the  Bug* 
lish,  a  measure  taken  by  the  king  seems  to  hare  excited 
stSl  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of 
the  colony.     Charies  had  imprudently  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fhther,   by  'granting  such  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Tirginia  to  sereral  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended  to 
unsettle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and 
to  render  the  tide  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their 
estates  precarious  and  questionable*.    From  those  Tari- 
ous  causes,  which  m  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affected 
erery  fndlTidual  in  the  colony,  tibe  indignation  of  the 
peoj^e  became  general,   and  was  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch,   that  nothing  was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  in- 
to the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  to 
unite  and  to  direct  their  operations.! 

$  LXDL  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
ft  cdonel  of  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been  settled  in 
Tirginia  only  three  years,  had  acquired,  by  popular  man- 
ners, an  insinuating  address,  and  the  consideration  de- 
iriTcd  from  haying  been  regularly  trained  in  England  to 
the  profession  of  law,  such  general  esteem,  that  be  had 
been  admitted  into  the  council,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony.     Bacon 
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^fte  aknbUiAUf,  eloquent,  dturkig,  and,  yrov^M  ^ihtt 
hf  honest  zeal  to  redress  the  pnblio  wroi^f  or  aUui^ 
ky  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  distinetion  and  powers  ho 
minted  with  the  malcontents^  and  by  his  bold  harangues 
and  confident  promises  of  removing  all  their  grievances^ 
he  inflamed  them  almost  to  madnessi  As  the  devasta* 
tions  committed  by  the  Indians  was  the  calamity  most 
s^sihly  felt  hj  the  people,  he  accased  the  governor  of 
having  neglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the 
invasions  of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  tako 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  exterminate  that  odi* 
ous  race.  Great  numbers  assembled,  and  chose  Bacon 
to  be  their  generaL  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a 
commission,  confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and 
offered  to  march  instantly  against  the  common  enemy* 
Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  possession  t>f  supremo 
command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  station^ 
considered  this  tumultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult 
to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that,  under  specious  ap- 
pearances, Bacon  concealed  most  dangerous  designs.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  give  farther  provocation  to  an  in? 
censed  multitude,  by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  de- 
manded, he  thought  it  prudent  to  negotiate,  in  order  to 
gain  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  all  endeavours 
to  sooth  them  ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  them,  in  the  king's  name,  under  the  pain 
of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  disperse* 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  far 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or  safe* 
ty,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution  that  remained,  in 
his  situation.  At  the  bead  of  a  chosen  body  of  his  tot* 
lowers,  he  marclied  rapidly  to  James-town,  and  sur- 
rounding the  house  where  the  governor  aM  council  were 
assembled,  demanded  Ihe  commission  for  which  be  had 
formerly  applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant 
spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a  re- 
bel, peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  pre- 
sented his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  were  pbint- 
voi..  II.  H 


•d  ttgftiatt  it  Tke  eounmly  boweyerj  fbreteeifig  the  fin- 
tul  eoBsequeoeea  of  driving  aa  enrs^ed  muUitiide,  in 
%rhotc  power  tliey  wcro^  to  the  last  exteemities  of  Tio* 
ieneOf  prepared  a  eommisiioiiy  coastituting  Bacon  geao- 
ral  of  all  the  forces  m  Yirginiay  and^by  their  ea^realiea 
^rerttled  on  the  gotemor  to  sign  it*  Baeoa  with  hia 
troops  retired  in  triumph.  Hardly  was  the  council  de- 
livered by  hU  departure  from  the  dread  of  present  dan* 
ger^  wheny  by  a  traasitioa  not  unusual  in  feeUe  mioda , 
presumptuous  boldness  sueeeeded  to  excessive  fear.  The 
eonmission  gruited  to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null^ 
having  been  extorted  by  force :  he  was  proclaimed  a  re- 
bek  his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  stand* 
ardy  and  tbe  militia  ordered  to  armband  to  join  the  gov- 
e|voff* 

$  liXX.  Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  witli 
Ae  name  of  base  and  treacherous^  Bacons  instead  of 
eontinuing  hit  mwch  towards  the  Indian  country ,  instant* 
iy  wheeled  about^  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to 
James-town.  The  governor^  unable  to  resist  such  a  nu- 
merous body,  made  his  e8cq>e,  and  fled  across  the  bay 
to  Aeomaek  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the  coun* 
•ellors  accompanied  him  thither*  others  retired  to  their 
own  plantations.  Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William  Berl^- 
loy*  and  dispersion  of  the  council*  the  firame  of  eivii 
govei»ment  in  tiie  oolony  seemed  to  be  dissolved*  and 
Bacon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncoatroulled 
power.  But  as  he  was  sensible  that  his  countrymen 
would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to  authority  aequir^- 
ad  and  hold  mefely  by  force  of  arms*  he  endeavoured  to 
Ibund  it  OB  u  more  constitutional  basis*  by  obtaining  the 
aanetion  of  tlM  peoplo^s  approbation.  With  this  view  he 
ealled  togetiier  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  in  the 
eoloi^*  und  having  prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themselves 
by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority*  and  to  resist  every 
Memy  that  should  oppose  It*  he  from  that  time  oonddov 
ed  his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established. 


$LXXI.  Berkeley^  meaiiwliil<»,  bUTiBg  e^Ileeted  tosm 
forces^  maSe  inreads  into  different  parts  #f  tbe  eolony^ 
*wherB  Baeon'a  antherity  was  r^ognised.  Several  sharp 
ccmiliets  Imppened  with  various  soceess*  James-to^m 
vas  redaeed  i»  ashes,  and  the  best  ealtivated  distriets 
in  the  province  were  laid  waste,  somcUme^  by  one  pai^ 
ty,  and  souethiies  by  the  other*  But  it  was  not  by 
his  own  exertions  that  the  goyemor  hoped  to  terminate 
the  eontest.  Be  had  early  transmitted  an  aeeonnt  of 
the  transaetions  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and  dem«uide4 
sneh  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell  the 
insurgents,  whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated  bgr 
the  restraints  imposed  on  tbeir  trade,  that  they  were  ink* 
patient  to  shake  off  all  depeodanee  on  the  parent  state. 
Charles  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  dangerous  tliaa 
unexpeeted,  and  solieiteus  to  maintain  his  authority  over 
a  eolony,  the  value  of  which  was  daily  inereasiog  aH4 
more  fully  understood,  speedily  despatched  a  smaU 
equadron,  with  such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as 
Berkeley  had  rehired.  Bacon  and  his  followers  receiv- 
ed information  of  this  armament,  but  were  not  intimi* 
dated  at  its  ajqiroach.  Tlfey  boldly  determined  to  oppose 
it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent  with 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  shoidd  aid 
Sir  William  Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  should  hfif  ^ 
an  ^portanity  of  laying  their  grievances  before  their 
sovereign.* 

$  KlXU.  But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal 
animosity  to  involve  their  country  in  ib»  horrors  of  ^ 
vil  war,f  an  event  h^pened,  which  quieted  the 
tion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited, 
when  ready  to  take  the  field,  sickened  and  died.  Nobki 
«f  his  followers  possessed  such  talents,  or  were  to 
iniieh  the  oljjeets  of  the  people's  eonfidenee,  its  eotitied 
them  to  asj^re  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitnto  «f 
« leader  to  eottdoet  and  animate  Aem^  their  suBgiiiM 
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hopes  of  Buooeas  subsided ;  matoal  distrust  aeeompanied 
this  umversal  despondesey ;  all  began  to  wish  for  an  ae- 
commodation ;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  Sir 
WiUiam  Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sub* 
viitted  to  his  goTernment,  on  obteii^ng  a  promise  of  gen- . 
fsral  pardon. 

Tlins  terminated  an  insurreetion,  wldeh,  in  the  an* 
nals  of  Yirginiaf  is  di^nguished  by  tlie  name  of  Ba- 
con's rebeUiaiu  During  seren  months  this  daring  leader 
was  master  of  the  eolony,  while  the  royal  governor  was 
shut  up  in  a  remote  and  iU-peo|ded  eomer  of  it.  ^Vhat 
were  the  real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take  armi^ 
and  what  length  he  intended  to  oarry  his  pfams  of  refor-r 
nation,  either  in  eorameroe  or  government,  it  is  not  ea^* 
sy  to  diseover,  in  the  seanty  materials  from  which  we 
derive  our  infoomation  with  respeet  to  this  transaction. 
It  is  probable,  that  his  eondoet,  like  that  of  other  ad^ 
▼enturers  in  faction,  ipirould  have  been  regulated  chiefly 
by  events ;  and  aocordingly  as  they  proved  favourable  or 
adverse^  his  views  and  requisitions  woi|ld  have  been  ex- 
tended or  eireumseribedf 

$  LXXin,  Sir  William  Beft^eley,  as  soon  as  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  office,  ealled  together  the  rqiresenta- 
tives  of  tbe  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  authority 
public  tranquillity  and  oiHJer  might  be  perfectly  estab- 
lished. Though  this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  toXiet 
the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory  of  reciprocal  inr 
juries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by 
such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom 
exercised  by  the  successful  party  in  a  civil  war.  No 
man  siiflbred  ca{dtally ;  a  small  number  were  subjected 
to  fines ;  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  a^ 
oflloe  of  trust ;  and  with  those  exceptions,  the  promise 
of  general  indemnity  was  confirmed  by  lai^.  Soon  af« 
tw,  Berkeley  was  recalled,  iui4  Colmel  Je^fT^  vra« 
appointed  his  successor. 
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$LXXrV.  From  that  period  to  the  Revolutioii  in 
I6889  there  is  scarcely  any  memorable  oeeurrenee  in 
the  history  of  Yirginia.  A  peace  was  eoneluded  with 
the  Indians.  Under  sereral  saceessive  govemorsy  ad- 
ministration was  carried  on  in  the  colony  with  the  same 
arbitrary  s^rit  that  distingnished  the  latter  years  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  counsels  of  James  IL 
The  Virginians^  with  a  constitntion  whieh^  in  form  re- 
sembled that  of  England^  enjoyed  hardly  any  portion  of 
the  liberty  whieh  that  admirable  system  of  poliey  is 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  deprived  cTen  of  the  last 
consolation  of  the  oppressed,  the  power  of  complainings 
I^  a  law  which,  under  scTere  penalties,  prohibited  them 
from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  goTcmor,  or  4e- 
fkming,  either  by  words  or  writing  tho  administration 
of  the  colony."*  Still,  howeirer,  the  laws  restraining 
their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  intolerable  gricTance,  and 
nourished  in  secret  a  spirit  of  diseontent,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
acrimony.  But  notwithstanding  those  unfayourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  colony  continued  to  increase.  Hie  use 
of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ;  and 
though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price  the  extent  of 
demand  compensated  that  diminution,  and  by  giving  con- 
stant employment  to  the  industry  of  the  planters  diffus- 
od  weahh  among  them.  At  the  RcYolutioa  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  eolony  exceeded  sixty  thousand,! 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  its  population 
had  been  more  than  doubled.^ 

*  BcYcrley,  p.  81.    Chahners^  p,  341. 
t  Chalmers*  Annals,  p,  356. 
\  Ibid.  p.  12s. 
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BOOKS. 


f  L  Biaiarg  of  the  neriktm  eolony»  and  rf  the  Plfmouih 
company.  §  II.  Fhrgt  aiUmph  to  itiOe  on  the  northem 
coa^^-^Smith  survega  that  coast,  andeaUg  U  M^ew  £ii^* 

.  Imti.  $ni.  Fnvt  attend  to  oettk  WMueeestfuL — 
BeligiouB  di$pute$  gwe  rise  to  tke^ew  Engla^  colony* 
^lY.  Btfferent  aentments  reepeeting  ehmreh  pyocm^ 
iBtntt  that  frevailed  at  the  JBrfoniMUum.  $  Y.  Seligu 
one  ptrsectMon  by  «Wary.— ^(lieefi  Eli»ateth.  $YI« 
Puritime^  $  YIL  Intolerant  epbit  of  the  church.  ^  Y  [If. 
EMire  eefaraiimt  of  the  Puritanefrom  the  ehwrdu 
§  EL  BrownMe.  ^  X.  BrmiowiBts  take  refuge  in  Hol^ 
land.  $  XI.  Eemotefrom  thence  to  Jbneriea*  $  XII* 
First  attempt  to  setOe  Massaebueette  Bay — SetUe  at 
JCew  Plymouth.  ^  XIII.  Plan  of  government — Com* 
tnmity  of  goois-^Thie  tn^tntion  hurf^  to  the  colony 
*-^TUe  coloity  not  ineorporatei  by  charter*  $XIY# 
Ontfiil  coiifidl  cf  Plymanih  appoMeiU  §  XY.  Project 
Iff  a  new  adony.  $XYI«  Charter  to  the ncio  colony  of 
Maeoaehnadts  Bay.  $  XYII.  £ettlemeiit  in  eonaaqneieeo 
ef  t/ttf  chortfT.  ^XYIII.  Beg^n  wUh  eatoMiahing  d 
church.  $  XIX.  Jaitolerancc  of  the  new  eh«rch.  ^XX« 
En^raJtiona  from  England  increased  by  thcintalcraiicc 
tf  Laud — Charter  of  the  company  transferred  te  the 
coloniata.  $XXI.  Colony  extended.  $XXII.  JiTona 
hut  memhera  of  the  church  admitted  as  freemen — Per-^ 
nieiona  conaequencea  of  thia  regulation.  $  XXIII.  In- 
dian  territoriea  depopulated  by  the  Small  Pox.  §  XXtY. 
Bettlemenla  of  the  coloniata  extendedr^Frwmen  meet  by 
repreattUaiicea'^Bxtent  of  political  l&erty  assumed  by 
the  asasmlbly.    $  XXY«  S]^  qffanatamm  inereasts. 
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$\XXyi.  JW^  «e»kff.  QXXYIL  .iitffimiiian  wrf^TAdr 
rfoi^trnies  eondenmed  by  a  general  9ynad.  ^XXYIIL 
Tlu  sectaries  settle  m  Providence  and  Shade  UUmd 
^^Their  moderation.  $  XXIX.  Colony  of  Connectiev^ 
$XXX.  €f  JTew  jRaMpaMre  and  Main.  $XXXI.  The 
farther  encroachments  ef  the  English  resisted  by  the 
natives.  $  XXXII«  War  with  the  Peqnod  trihes^Pu^ 
rijlcation  of  the  am^.    $  XXXIII.  Defeat  of  the  J«- 

iians     Cruelti^  eapereised  against  the   Indiadsk 

$XXXiy.  Emgratimsfrom  England-^Prokmed  hy 
royal  froclaimation.  $  XXXY.  Colony  of  Maosackn^ 
setts  Bay  sued  at  laao^  andfotmd  to  have  forfeited  Us 
rights.  $  XXXYL  State  of  the  colonies  at  this  period. 
^XXXVIL  Exemj^snfrom  certain  dmties  granted  to 
the  colonies.  $  XXXYUL  Confederacy  of  the  Jfem^ 
England  states^Petition  of  the  Dissenters  n^eeted^ 
Bight  of  eoimng  asswmed  by  the  colonists.  ^  XX  XIX, 
Cromweli  patronises  tke  Jfew  England  eofontc^ — Prs^ 
poses  to  transport  the  colonists  to  Jamaiea^Colsmsts 
decline  accepting  this  ojptr. 


$L  WHEN  Janes  L  ia  the  year  me  thovsand  six 
hoadred  and  nXf  made  that  raagBiieent  partition^  whiek 
has  been  mentioned^  of  a  rast  reg^ton  in  North  Amerieny 
exteading  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  4e- 
gree  of  latitade^  between  two  trading  eompaniea  of  hb 
aubjeetsy  he  established  the  residenee  of  the  one  ia  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  other  in  Plynwuth.  The  former  waa 
aothorized  to  settle  in  the  soatiheniy  and  the  IsUter  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  territory^  then  distinguished  by 
die  general  name  of  Yirginia.  This  arrangemeat  seema 
to  have  been  formed  npon  the  idea  of  soom  apeevlatifa 
retner,  who  aimed  at  ^Sffnsing  the  qwit  of  indasCvy^ 
by  4xing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was 
now  to  be  opened^  on  the  east  eoast  of  the  island,  aal 
the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  possesses  such  ad- 
Yimtages  of  situation;  that  the  eommereial  wealth  and 
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mctivity  of  Eoglftiid  haVe  always  centered  in  the  capiUL 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century^  the  superiority  of 
the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so  great;  that 
though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king 
on  the  two  trading  companies  were  precisdy  the  same, 
the  adventurers  settled  in  Plymouth  feU  far  short  of 
those  in  London^  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  their  ef- 
forts towiuds  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  tlwir  insti- 
tution. Though  the  operations  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany were  animated  by  the  public-spirited  zeal  ef  8ir 
JnHm  Popham^  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinaado 
Gorges^  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  west»  all  its 
exertions  were  feeble  and  unfortunate. 

$  n.  The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was 
taken  1^  the  Spaniards.*  In  the  year  one  tbousand  six 
kttndred  and  sevctty  a  feeble  settlement  was  made  at 
Sagahadoc ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate, was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing 
further  was  attempted  than  a  few  fishing  voyages  to 
Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the  natives  for  sIlIus 
and  oilr  One  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  this  purpose 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  whose  name  has 
been  so  often  mentioned  with  cBitinetion  in  the  History 
ef  Virginia.  The  adventure  was  prosperous  and  Inera- 
tive.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not  eon- 
fine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty 
details  of  a  trading  voyage.  He  em^oyed  a  part  of  hit 
time  in  exploring  the  coast,  and  delineating  its  bays  and 
harbours.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of  it  before 
Prince  Charies,  and  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  dis- 
coverers, painted  the  beauty  and  excdlence  of  the  conn- 
try  in  such  gloiK^g  colours,  that  the  young  prinee,  ia 
^dM  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  riiould  be 
edled  New  England  ;f  a  name  which  effaced  diat  of 
Virginia^  and  by  whidi  it  is  stiU  distinguished. 

•  1606. 

t  Smith's  Trav.  Book  vi.  p,  203,  ete.      Purchas,  iv.  p.  183/. 


.  $  ijli  TM  favevr^e  ad^ounts  of  the  coimti^  by  Smithy 
f^  well  ^  the  8U9ces9  ^f  hU  Yo^age>  seem  to  h^ve  ea- 
^ouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute  the  trade  ou 
the  coast  of  New  England  with  greater  briskness ;  but 
did  not  inspire  the  languishing  epoipajn^  of  Plymouth 
with  such  vigour  as  tQ  make  any  new  attempt  towaiMls 
estabUshiiig  a  permwent  colony  there*  Sometbing  more 
than  the  prospect  nf  distant  gain  to  the^iselves>  op  of 
fnture  advantages  to  their  country,  was  requi^ite^  bqi  or? 
dbr  to  induce  ipen  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  najtivity^ 
to  migrate  tn  another  quarter  of  the  globe>  and  endur^Q 
lanomer^le  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and  in 
^n  uneultivnted  land^  covered  with  woods,  or  occupie4 
by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  m^r# 
attentioo  to  privnte  emolument  or  to  national  utili^  could 
not  effeet,  was  aecfompljshed  by  the  operation  of  a  high- 
er principle*  Aeligion  had  gradually  excited  a]^ong  i^ 
greac  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  th^t  fitted  them  re^ 
marlt^ly  for  eneounteriiig  tlie  dangers^  a^d  surmountr 
fng  the  obstacles,  which  bad  hitheif to  rendered  abortive 
the  sehemies  of  eolcmisation  in  that  pail;  of  America  aU 
lotted  to  the  eompi^ny  of  Plymouth*  As  the  varioud  fiefr 
tlements  in  New  Sn^bemd  are  indebted  for  their  origin 
to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our  uftrrative  we  shaU 
diseern  its  influence  mingling  in  all  their  transactions^ 
and  giiving  a  peeuliar  tincture  to  the  character  of  the 
people^  as  well  as  to  their  iostjitutions,  both  civil  and  ec- 
elesiastjcnl,  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  its  vw  aiid 
progtRess  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

§  iy»  'When  tb^  siq^eprstitio^s  and  conniptions  of  th^ 
fi^4mish  ehujrch  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe  X9 
ihr!»w  off  its  yoHe^  and  to  wjkhdrav  from  its  ^ommunion^ 
ihi6  mode  as  ir«tl  ^  degf*e^  of  their  separation  was  va- 
l!iofieu  Wherer^rrformatioa  was  sudden,  apd  earned 
on  by  the  pisopl^s  wjtbout  authoiity  from  their  rulers,  or 
M  ^pptp^ition  to  kf  tib^  PUptmp  was  idoleat  and  totot* 
JE^^^ty  Siart  of  the  aaeient  i#lNM  was  overturned^  an4  ^ 
^fferysit  ffy^«m>  wi  oriy  with  r^q^^^  ^^  ^ctrjnf;^  piA 
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H  church  governmeDty  and  the  external  rftes  of  worsbip, 
vas  established.  Calvio^  lyho^  by  his  abilities^  learning, 
and  austerity  of  manners^  liad  acquired  high  reputatiov 
and  authority  in  the  Protestant  churohety  vras  a  zealous 
advocate  for  this  plan  of  thorough  reformation.  He  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  ecclesiastical  poll* 
cy,  Trhich  he  approved  in  the  constitutioii  of  the  chnreh 
Of  Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  institutions,  and  stHI 
more  their  repugnancy  to  those  of  the  Popisk  church, 
trere  so  much  admired  by  all  the  stricter  reformers,  that 
it  was  copied^  M'ith  some  small  variations,  in  Sootlandy 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  domisions 
of  the  bouse  of  Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elector 
Palatitie,  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Hiigonots  in  France. 
But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  dicpartore 
from  the  church  of  Rome  were  taken  with  greater  de- 
IiI>eration,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the 
supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide* 
Of  all  the  reformed  churches,  that  of  England  has  de- 
viated least  from  the  ancient  institutions.  The  violent 
but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry  YIII.  who,  though  ho 
disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Pa- 
pal See^f  checked  innovations  in  doctrine  or  worship  dnr* 
ing  his  reign.  When  his  son  ascended  the  throne,  ami 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  law,  the  cao^ 
tious  prudence  of  Arclibishop  Cranmer  moderated  ik% 
zeal  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.r  Thongk 
the  arth'les  to  be  recognized  as  the  system  of  national 
faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, his  notions  with  respect  to  ehurck  government  and 
the  mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hier- 
archy in  England  was  incorporated  with  the  civil  poUey 
of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, archbishops  and  bishops,^  wttik  all  the  sulNudi- 
nate  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject  to  them,  were  con- 
tinued acc<n>ding  to  ancient  form,  aod  with  the  same  dijg- 
nity  and  jurisdiction.  The  peculiar  vestments  in  wbieh 
the  clergy  performed  their  sacred  fanotions,  bowing  at 
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tlw  nftme  ^f  Jemiiy  koeeligg  at  reeeiving  tba  sacrament 
•f  tbe  Lord's  Suflper^  the  sigm  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
th^  Qfle  of  thci  ring  in  marriage,  with  several  other  rite^ 
to  whioh  long  us^ge  had  accustomed  the  people,  and 
which  time  had  rendered  Tcnerable,  were  still  retained. 
Bat  though  Parliament  enjoined  the  obserTance  of  these 
eeremoniet  ufider  rery,  severe  penalties,*  several  of  the 
more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  lawftilness  of  eompljiog  with  this  injunction :  and 
the  vigilanoe  and  auth^ity  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  with 
dtflleUlty  saved  their  in&nt  church  from  the  disgrace  of 
a  sehism  on  this  account. 

$  y.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  tbe  furious  zeal  with 
which  she  persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of 
the  reformers  forced  many  eminent  protcstants,  laymen 
as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  conti- 
nent* Franefort,  Grcneva,  Brasil,  aud  Strasburg,  receiv- 
ed them  with  aSeetionate  hospitality  as  suflTerers  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates  permitted  them  to 
assemble  by  themselves  for  religU>us  worship.  The  ex- 
iles who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities 
modelled  their  little  congregations  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Calvin,  and,  with  a  spirit  natural  to  men  in  their  si- 
tnatioQ,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared  to 
be  farther  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  popery  than 
those  of  their  own  church.  They  returned  to  England 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  that  church,  by  which  they  had 
been  oppressed,  but  with  a  strong  attachment  to  that 
mode  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  for  some  years 
*  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  country- 
men with  the  veneration  due  to  eonfessors,  they  exerted 
all  the  influence  derived  from  that  opinion,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  as  might 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign 

•  2  and  34  Edw.  VI.  c  U 
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ttiH  ^tte  iiitM^  4i9po9c4  to  eO'O^^Mtd  with  thrai  ia 
m^  u^tninrt.  BiEll  JEMatfl»M&  fitid  little  f^(ard  to  thd 
iMliit^tiaiis  of  Ae  M6^  o^  the  setiUineiitd  •€  the  other, 
l^and  of  poitip  aM  eef  ijmMy,  aeottstom^,  aeeoiiw|f  U 
fhe  thode  of  that  age^  to  dtad^  reI%ioa»  eontroTony^  Md 
possedsing^  Itte  her  fttthtfty  aaeh  edtffldMoe  ia  hw  otm 
aiide^r^taiidhigf  thaC  she  a^er  dotibl«d  her  eapadtj  to 
jofl^  and  decide  irith  l^st^e^t  to  oi^ory  |iaiat  ia  dk^ate 
hetire^n  oolitertditlg  seets^t  she  et^se  ia  aot  aeeordai^ 
to  her  owB  ideasi  which  led  her  rafter  to  approach  near- 
er to  the  ebui^ch  of  Qome,  in  the  parado  ^  oxteraal 
worship^  than  to  widen  the  breach  t^^  abdisUn^  any  rite 
already  e8tabl]sbed.t  Ati  aet  of  BalpKanient^  in  the  first 
year  of  her  relst^^  Wt  <ynly  reqaired  aa  ekaet  eoflforoii- 
ty  to  the  iliode  of  W(>^h>P  pres6#ibed  in  the  sertiee  baofci^ 
wider  hiost  rig(Nrou9  p^aaltiesi  but  eatpoilrerod  the  queen 

•  Of  the  high  i4ea  whicli  Elizabeth  entertamed  with  respect 
^o  her  own  superior  $kiH  in  theology,  as  well  as  the  haughty 
tone  in  Which  she  dictated  to  her  subjects  whitt  they  ought  to  be- 
iieve,  we  have  a  striking  picture  in  her  speech  at  the  close  of 

Se  parliament,  A.  D.  1585.r-^Qne  thing  I  may  not  overskip. 
eligion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take 
fo6ty  ana  bemg  corriipted,  tnay  mar  all  the  tree  And  that  the^e 
be  some  fanh-findera  with  the  6rder  bf  the  clei^,  which  so  may 
make  a  slander  tp  myself,  and  to  the  church,  whose  over-ruler 
God  hatK  made  me,  whose  negligence  cannot  be  excused,  if  any 
schisms  or  errors  heretical  Tf  ^re  svfiered*  Thud  much  I  must 
aay^  that  some  &ults  and  negligences  must  gro¥^  and  be^  aa  in 
all  other  great  charges  it  happeneth ;  and  what  vocacion  without^ 
AH  which,  if  you  my  lords  of  the  clergy  do  not  amend,  I  fnean 
to  depose  yon.  Look  ye^  therefore^  well  to  ^r  chargea.  This 
inay  be  amended  withoi^t  needless  or  Op^n  exclataEiatioiis.  I  am 
supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philosqphical.  I  must 
yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  be  not  professors) 
hav^  tead  more.  And  1  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  so  sim- 
ple that  I  und^rstsmd  not,  nor  so  fbt-getfu)  that  I  reitieittber  not ; 
and  yet,  amidst  my  many  volumes,  I  hope  God's  book  bath  not 
been  my  seldoniest  lectures,  in  which  we  find  that  which  by  rea- 
son all  ought  to  believe.  I  see  many  over4)Old  with  6od  Al*. 
m^^,  making  too  many  Subtle  scannitig^  of  his  blessed  wiU. 
The  presumption  is  so  great  that  I  may  not  suffer  it,'*  etc. 
f)'Ewcs's  Journal,  p.  328. 
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t0  ^oIb  the  •bierraiee  of  nucli  addifioMl  oewmDiii^i 
as  Might  lend,  in  her  «fiaioB^  to  render  the  ^hUe  ex* 
Meises  ef  devotkni  more  deeent  and  edifyiilg.'N' 

$yi«  The  gdtoaates  for  a  fhrther  reformatioB^  Mi* 
iHthstaodh^  tUi  emel  diiappointmeiit  of  the  saiiguiao 
hopes  wMh  whieh  they  retHrned  to  their  native  eoUntty^ 
did  not  relinqniih  their  design.  They  digsemioated  their 
Opinions  with  great  indnstry  among  the  peOj^e.  They 
eitolled  the  purity  of  foreign  ehnrohes^  Mid  inveighed 
Ugainst  the  snperstitioos  praetiees  with  whieh  religion 
was  defiled  in  their  own  ehnreh.  In  vain  did  the  defend* 
ers  of  the  estaUisbed  syitem  represent  that  these  forms 
lifid  ^eremiMiies  were  in  themselves  things  perfectly  in- 
different, whieh,  from  long  usages  were  viewed  with  re- 
verence ;  aad»  by  their  impresrfoa  upon  the  senses  and 
tmaginatiott,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to 
nfi^eet  the  heart,  and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy 
sentiments.  The  Puritans  (for  by  that  name  such  as 
scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the  act  of 
tmiformity  were  distinguished)  maintained,  that  the  rites 
in  question  were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  in  the 
simple  and  reasonable  service  required  in  tlie  word  of 
God  I  that  from  the  excessive  solicitude  with  whieh  eon* 
ibrmity  to  them  was  exacted,  the  multitude  must  con* 
vceive  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance, 
as  nright  indoee  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  form 
and  shadow  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  external  ob« 
servanees  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sanc- 
tity; that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed 
liy  a  society  manifiistly  corrupt*  to  veil  its  own  defects, 
and  to  seduce  and  fhsckiatc  mankind,  ought  now  to  be 
|*ejected  as  relies  of  stfperstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
a  ehureh  which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed^ 

$  YIL  The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  contro- 
versy the  final  appeal  is  made,  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  contending  parties  $  and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of 
them»  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitions  spirit 
jif  popery,  and  iblt  its  potseouting  ragci   wonU  lend 
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the  most  fiaTniirable  ear.    The  detke  of  a  farther  sepa* 
ration  from  the  chureh  of  Bome  spread  wide  throiigii 
the  natioiu    The  preaehers*  who  eontended  fair  this^  ai^ 
who  refused  to  weur  the  siu^liee^  and  other  ye^tments 
peculiar  to  their  order^  or  to  ob^rre  the  eeremonies  en- 
joined by  Iaw>   were  followed  and  admired,  while  the 
Biinisiry  of  the  zealous  advoeittes  for  conformity  was  de- 
sertedf  and  their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult*    For 
some  time  the  non-conformists  were  eonnlTed  at ;  but  as 
their  number  and  boldness  increased,  the  interposition 
both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed  neees*- 
sary  in  order  to  cheek  their  progress.    To  the  disgrace 
of  Christians,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment,   as  well  as  the  charity  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  were  in  that  age  little  understood.    Not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  tbe  word  itself  in 
the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown. .  £very 
church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power  for 
the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error.  Tbe 
laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose,   and  she  was  abundantly  disposed 
to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour.    Many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  be- 
nefices, others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and 
some  put  to  death.  But  persecution,  as  usually  happens^ 
instead  of  extinguishing,   inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaiy  courts  of 
law  was  deemed  insufficient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new 
tribunal  was  established  under  the  title  of  the  high  com- 
mmionfor  ecclmastical  affairSf  whose  powers  and  mode 
of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanish  inqui-. 
sition.     Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  check  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to 
moderate  the  rage  of  persecution ;  but  the  queen  always 
imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter  f^pertaining  solely  to  hoc 
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]ii*erogatifey  in  a  tone  as  imperioas  and  arrogant  as  was 
erer  used  by  Henry  YIIL  in  addressing  bis  parliaments ; 
and  so  tamely  obsequious  >?ere  the  guardians  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights^  that  they  not  only  obeyed  those  unconstitu- 
tional  demands^  but  eonsenied  to  an  aet,  by  which  every 
person  who  should  absent  himself  from  ehureh  during  a 
month  was  snbjeeted  to  punishment  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment; and  if  after  eonvietion  he  did  not>  within  thrte 
months,  renounce  his  erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to 
the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm ;  but 
if  he  either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or 
returned  from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as 
a  felon  without  benefit  of  elergy.* 

$  YIIL  By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equaUy  repugnant 
to  ideas  of  eiril  and  of  religions  liberty,  the  Puritans 
were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  cither  refornia* 
tion  in  the  church  or  indulgence  to  themselves.  Exas- 
perated by  this  rigorous  treatment;  their  antipathy  to 
the  established  religion  increased,  and,  with  the  pro- 
gress natural  to  violent  passions,  carried  them  far  be- 
yond wbat  was  their  original  aim.  The  first  Puritans 
did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to  have  been 
very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  eommnnion  with  the 
ehureh  of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  her  bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold 
separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God,  their  fol- 
lowers no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were 
oppressed  with  reverence  or  affection.  Her  government, 
her  discipline,  her  ritual,  were  examined  with  minute 
attention.  Every  error  was  pointed  out,  and  every  de- 
fect magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  teacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  pf  the  church,  he  was  listened 
to  with  greater  approbation ;  and  the  farther  be  urged 
his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an  impure  eommnnitVy 
the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow  him.   By  degrees,  ideas 

♦  as  EUa,  e.  U 
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•f  e«cle8iastie«il  p^Uej,  mltbgetheF  repa^ant  to  ^oaq 
of  the  establbhed  oharcbf  gained  fi^otiDg  in  t|ie  aatioo* 
The  more  sober  and  leaned  Paritans  inefined  4o  that 
form  whkh  k  knolm  by  the  name  ef  Pre^bjteriaa.  Saeb 
as  were  nunre  thoroughly  pos8es9ed  with  the  ^irit  of  in« 
Boration,  however  mueh  they  might  approve  the  eqiia* 
lity  of  pastors  whieh  that  system  establishes,  Teprobate4 
the  authority  which  it  vests  in  voirious  j^eat^iies,  dee* 
eending  from  one  to  aaoth^  in  regular  subordmAHMi,  as 
faieonsistettt  with  Christian  liberty. 

§  DL  These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  timo  in  the 
mittds  of  the  people,  and  amused  diem  with  many  ideal 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  poBey.*  A^  length  iUber^ 
Brown,  a  popular  deelaimer  in  high  estimation,  rednoed 
them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  eont 
gregalion.  He  taught,  diat  the  church  of  England  wa^ 
corrupt,  and  antiehristiwis,  its  ministtcrs  not  lawffdly  * 
ordained,  its  ordinances  and  aaeraments  invalid;  ^al 
therefiore  he  prohibited  his  people  to  hold  eommoaaoo 
with  it  in  any  religious  fonetioou  He  vnaiBtained,  that 
a  society  of  Christiaos,  uniting  together  to  worship  Crod* 
eonstitnted  a  church,  possessed  of  completo  jurisdictioii 
in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  indejimidest  of  any 
odier  society,  and  unaccountable  to  any  superior  j  tha$ 
the  priesthood  was  neither  a  dislkiet  wder  in  the  ohureh^ 
nor  conferred  an  indeliUe  eharactor ;  but  that  evjury 
man  quallfl^  to  teach  might  he  set  apart  for  that  office 
by  the  eleetion  of  the  brethren,  and  by  imposition  ^ 
thehr  hands ;  in  like  manner,  by  their  antliority,  h^ 
might  be  discharged  from  ^At  f  unction^  and  red9oed  to 
the  rank  of  a  private  ehristiaai  that  ev»ry  person^  whew 
admitted  a  member  of  a  ehurch,  ought  to  mMke  a  public 
ecmfession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his  beiiig  u^ 
a  state  of  favour  with  Ood ;  and  that  oU  the  tfifdm  of  a 
iriboreh  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  deoisiop  of  thf  jm^ 
jorMy  of  its  memberg« 
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$X  Thii  demoeratiiud  ftirm  of  gwernmeiity  irbiA 
Bbilisked  all  distittatien  jof  ranks  in  the  eharchy  and  eoo<- 
Ibrred  an  equal  portien  4»f  power  f»n  erery  indmdual^  aa» 
corded  so .  pef&^ify  yriih  the  levelliiig  genius  of  fam^ 
cismf  that  It  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  eooiplete 
model  of  christian  policy.  From  their  founder,  they 
'were  deDominated  BrowmsU ;  and  as  their  tenets  were 
■sore  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  those  tff 
^ther  separatists,  the  ^eroest  storm  of  pivseoatkNi  feir 
upon  thdr  heads.  Many  of  them  were  ftned  or  impri* 
soned,  and  some  put  to  death ;  and  thongh  Brown^  with  a 
levity  of  which  there  i|re  few  e»iinples  among  enthusiasts 
whose  T^^iity  has  been  soothed  by  being  recognised  as 
heads  of  ^  party,  abandoned  his  disciples,  eonformed  t» 
the  established  religion,  and  accepted  of  a  beneftee  in 
iheelMrebf  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continoed  to 
spread,  eqieeially  among  persons  in  the  middle  and  low« 
er  ranks  of  life*  But  as  all  their  motions  were  careftiU 
ly  watched,*  both  by  the  eeelesiastical  and  civil  eourts» 
which,  as  rften  as  they  were  detected,  pnnished  then 
with  the  ntmost  jdgo«v  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  living 
in  astote  of  eontinual  danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Holland, 
and  settled  in  Iieydeo  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Bo- 
Uoson,  their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  sereiM 
years  omnolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged 
members  dying,  and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into 
Dntoh  families,  while  their  ehoreh  received  no  Increase^ 
either  by  recruits  from  ^England,  or  by  proselytes  gained 
itt  the  eoQBtry,  ttiey  began  to  be,  afraid,  that  all  their 
high  attainments  in  spiritual  knowledge  would  be  lost, 
and  that  perfect  fiibrie  of  [lolicy,  which  they  had  erected, 
would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  oblivion,  if  they 
remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 

$  XL  Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event, 
which  to  them  a^eared  fatal  to  tlie  interests  of  truth, 
they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might  pro- 
fess and  propagate  'their  opinions  with  greater  suecessi. 
vol.  n.  ^»    ■ 
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Amerieftf  in  lAMt  their  eoantryiiieii  wete  at  Airf  ti&e 
intent  on  planting  coloniesy  {msented  itself  to  tbeir 
iboughts.  They  flatterod  tliemsetveB  with  liopes  of  ba^^ 
ing  permitted^  iu  tlial  renote  regioBf  to  follow  their 
own  idea»  ia  religion  without  difttarbanoe^  The  daogem 
and  hafdshipB  to^  whidi  all  fonner  omigraats  to  Ameriea 
had  beoii'  ejpowei,  did  not  deter  theai..  «<  They  wefe 
well  weaaed  (aeeordkig  ta  their  own  deseription)  froin 
thi^  delieate  milk  of  their  mother  eoantry^  and  inoied  ta 
the  diffieulties  of  a  § Irange  land.  They  were-  knit  toge«> 
ther  in  a  ttriet  and  rsaered  band,  by  ijrtoe  of  wfaieh  they 
held  tiiemselTos  obliged  to  take  eare  of  tiie  good  of  each 
other^  and  of  the  whole.  It  was  no«^  with  them»  at  with 
other  men,  whoia  small  things  eould  disooiirage,  or  samll 
diseoatents  cause  ta  wish  themselves  at  Irame  again."*^ 
Tha  first  ol>jeet  of  their  solicitude  wa»  ta  seeore  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.^  For  this  pqq^se^they  a^ 
plied  to  the  king  ;  and  though  James  refused  to  gm  them 
any  explioit  assurance  of  toleration^  they  tfoem  to  hava 
obtained  from  him  spme  promise  of  his  eoanivanee,  as 
long  VLB-  they,  continued  to  demean  tbemselTcs  ^ielly. 
So  eagar  were  they  to*  accomplish  their  faYoarite  scheme^ 
that  relyiog  on'  this  precarious  security,  they  b^faa  to 
n^^tiate  with  the'Tirginian  eompaiiy  for  a  tract  of  laad 
withia  the  limits  of  their  patent  This  they  easily  pro'- 
oared  from  a  A>oiety  desiroua  of  eneouraging  migrattott 
to  a  vast  country,  of  which  diey  had  hitherto  oooqmd 
only  a  fiew  spots. 

^XII.  After  the  ptmost  efforts,  their  preparatioaa 
fell  far  short  of  what  was  requisite  for  heginning  ih» 
settlement  of  a  new  colony4  A  hundred  and  twenty  pm^ 
sons  sailed  from  England  in  a  single  ship  oa  this  wdi»- 
ous  undertaking.  The  place  ofthcirdestiaatioa  was  Hud* 
sob's  river,  whore  they  intended  to  settle :  but  dieir  cap- 
tain  haying  been  bribed,  as  is  8aid>  bgr  the  Dutch,  whoi 

♦  Hutchinson's  Hbt  Massacb.  p.  i.  t  WIS* 
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Irad  then  finriDed  a  scheme^  nvbichthey  afterwavdftaceom- 
fijshedj  ef  planting  a  eetony  there,  earned  them  eo  far 
towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  ia  Ameriea  whieh 
they  made  was  Ci^  Cod.*  Thej  were  riow  not  only  be- 
yond the  precincts,  of  the  territory  whieh  had  been  grants 
ed  to  them,  bot  beyond  those  of  the  company  from  wUeh 
they  derived  their  fight.  The  season,  however,  was  go 
far  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently  among 
men  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage^ 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  their  "abode  there. 
After  exploring  the  coast,  they  chose  for;  their  station  a 
plaee  now  belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  whieh  they  gave  the  name  ef  tiew  nymouth^ 
probably  out  of  respect  to  that  company,  wtthin  whoso 
jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves  sltuated.f 

$  Xni.  No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  set- 
tlement than  that  in  whieh  the  colony  landed.  The  win- 
ter  which  from  the  predominance  of  cold  in  America,  is 
rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of 
our  hemisphere,  was  already  set  in  {  and  they  wero  slen- 
derly provided  with  what  was  requisite  for  comfortable 
subsistence,  under  a  climate  considerably  more  severe 
than  that  for  which  they  had  made  pt<eparation.  Abeve 
one  balf  of  them  was  cut  off  before  the  return  of  spring 
by  diseases  or  by  fkmine^  the  survivors,  instead  of  hav- 
ing leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence, 
whieh  raged  in  America  the  year  before  they  landed, 
had  swept  off  so  great  a  number  of  the  natives,  that 
they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.  The  privilege 
of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  govenicd 
by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  afforded  consolation  to 
the  colonists  amidst  all  tfaeir  dangers  and  hardships. 
The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the  6ame  with  that 

*  November  11. 
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which  they  h»A  established  in  Holland.  Their  wysi^m 
of  eivil  gorerntnent  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the 
natural  e^ality  among  men>  to  whieh  their  eeeleuasti* 
cal  policy  had  accustomed  them.  Every  freeman^  who  was 
a  member  of  the  ehurehf  was  admitted  into  the  supreme 
legislative  body.  The  laws  of  England  were  adopts 
ed  as  the  basis  of , their  jarisprudenee^  though  with 
some  diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  erimes^ 
borrowed  {|*om  the  Mosaic  institutions.  ^  The  executive 
power  was. vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistaats^ 
Hvho  were  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  legis* 
lativ^  assembly.*  So  far  their  institutions  appear  ta  he 
founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudenee. 
But  it  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of 
that  age^  that  the  scriptures  contained  a  complete  sys- 
tem»  not  only  of  spiritual  instrucUon^  but  of  civil  wisdom 
and  polity ;  and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar  eir- 
Gumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  history  is 
there  recorded,  they  often  deduced  general  rules  fo^ 
their  own  conductf  from  what  happened  among  m^n^ia 
a  very  different  state*  Under  the  Inflnenee  of  rtbis  wiU 
BotioOj  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imkation  of 
the  primitive  christians,  threw  all  dieir  property  into  m 
common  stock,  and,  like  members  ot  one  fiindly,  carri- 
ed on  every  work  of  industry  by  their  joint  labour  fop 
public  behoof.!  ^^^'  however  this  resolution  might  evi- 
dence the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the  pare* 
gross  of  their  colony t  The  same  fiital  e&ots  flowed 
from  this  community  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  wMeh 
had  formerly  been  experienced  in  Tirgiiua ;  and  it  somi 
became  necessary  to  relinquish  what  was  too  refined  to 
be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  the  irf&irs  of  men* 
But  though  they  built  a  small  tovm,  uid  surrounded  it 
with  such  a  fence  as  afforded  sufBcieirt  security  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  the  soil  around  it  wus  so 
poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so  unsocial,  and 

*  Chalmers*  Asnals,  p.  87. 

t  Chalmers*  Annals,  p,  89.    Douglas's  Summary,  i.  p.  370. 


die  supply  sent  Uiem  by  thdr  firieods  so  teaat/f  that  at 
the  end  ef  ten  years^  the  people  betong^ag  to  the  settle- 
ment did  not  exceed  three  hundred.*  Dwing  some  yeara 
they  iq^pear  not  to  hare  aeqoifed  right  by  any  legal  eon- 
Teyanee  to  the  territory  whidli  they  had  occupied.  At 
length  they  obtained  a  grant  of  property  from  the  eoun- 
eU  of  the  New  I4ymonth  eompany^f  but  were  never  in- 
oorporated  as  a  body  politic  by  any  royal  charter4  Un- 
fike  all  other  settlements  in  Amerioa,  thfa  ooloay  must  bo 
eonsi^red  merely  as  a  vduntary  assoeiaiion^  held  together 
by  the  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  laws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magis- 
trates framed  and  chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  state 
it  remained  an  independent  but  feeide  e^oimunity,  until  it 
was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which 
I  now  proeeed  to  relate. 

^XTV.  Ttie  original  company  of  Plymouth  having 
done  nothing  effectual  towards  estaUishkig  any  perma- 
nent settlement  in  America,  James  L  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter 
to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  BuehLingbam,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction  in  his  court,  1^ 
which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  t^ritory  in 
America,  still  more  extensive  than  what  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  former  patentees,  incorporating  them  as  a  body 
politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies  there,  with  powers  and 
jurisdiction  similar  to  those  contained  in  his  charters  to 
the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  so«> 
eiety  was  distingtiishcd  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  for  planting  and  governing  New  Eng- 
land. What  considerations  of  public  utility  could  induce 
the  Jcing  to  commit  such  an  undertafcing  to  persons  ap- 
parently BO  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what  pros-' 
peet  of  private  advantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in 
it,  the  information  we  receive  from  contemporary  wri- 

•  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  97.  1 1630. 

I  Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  97,  107. 


ters  dees  not  enable  its  to  determine.  CerUdn  it  f f»  tlmt 
the  expeetatiotts  of  both  were  dita^ointed ;  nod  alter 
Biany  schemes  and  arrangements^  all  the  att^npta  «f  the 
nevr  associates  towards  colonisation  proved  nnsneeessfuL 

$XV«  New  England  must  haye  remained  nnocenpied/ 
if  the  same  causes  whkh  occasioned  the  emigration  of 
the  Brownists  had  not  oontinued  to  operate.  Notwith* 
etandingthe  yiolent  persecotion  io  which  Pnritans  of 
CTCfy  denoBunation  were  still  ei^osed^  their  nomber  and 
aeal  daily  increased^  As  they  now  despaired  of  obtain- 
ing in  their  own  eonntry  any  relaxation  rf  the  p^ial  sta- 
tutes enacted  against  their  sect,  many  began  to  tnm  their 
eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreatf  where  Aey 
might  profess  their  own  opinions  with  impnaity*  From 
tiie  traaquillity  which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  And  this  desired 
asylum  in  New  England  ;  and  by  the  actirity  of  Mr. 
White,  a  non-eonformist  minister  at  Dorehester,  an  as. 
soeiation  was  formed  by  sereral  gentlemen  who  had  im- 
bibed Puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a  colony 
thither.  They  pnrehased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth 
all  the  territory,  extending  in  length  from  three  miles 
north  of  the  river  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  and  in  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Southern  Ocean.'N'  Zealous  as  the*  proprietors  were  to 
accomplish  their  favourite  purpose, '  they  quickly  per- 
eeived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  pqmlation  of 
such  an  immense  region,  and  deemed  it  neces8iU7  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  more  opolent  co-partners*! 

Of  these  Ibey  fisund,  without  difficulty,  a  sufficient 
number,  chiefly  ia  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in  the 
eofnmercial  and  other  industrious  walks  of  life,  who  had 
opeoly  joined  the  sect  of  the  Puritans,  or  secretly  fa- 
voured their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  the 
eaotion  natural  to  men  conversant  in  business^  entertain- 
ed doubts  concerniDg  the  propriety  of  founding  a  colony 

*  March  19,  1637.        f  Neal*8  Hist,  of  New  Eng.  L  p.  122, 


#11  the  tok  of  a  grant  from  a  private  eonpasjr  of  pa- 
tenteeSf  wlio  might  oonvej  a  right  of  ^operty  in  the  Boil, 
hot  eould  not  eonfer  jurisdietionj  &t  the  privilege  of  gov-^ 
emin^g  that  aoeiety  whieh  they  had  in  eontemplation  to 
estaMiah.  At  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that  sneh 
powers  eould  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these;  and 
Chailes  granted  their  request,  with  a  faeiUty  whieh  ap- 
pears astonishingf '  when  we  eonsidev  the  prineiples  an4 
views  of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  &vour. 

$Xyi.  Time.ha^  been  eonsideted  as  iht  patent  of  po- 
,  litieal  wisdom,  but  Uft  iastroetions  ate  ^mmunieated 
•  idowly.  Although  the  experienee  rf  above  twenty  year» 
might  have  taught  the  English  the  ifflpropiiety  of  eom- 
mittiog  the^^  government  of  settlements  in  Ameriea  to  ex- 
elusive  eotpotation»  resident  in  Europe,  neither  the  king 
nor  hie  sulijee^  had  profited  so  mueh  by  what  passed  be- 
fore thidr  eyes,  as  to  have  extended  tlieir  ideas  beyond 
those  adi^ted  by  James,  in  his  jBrst  attempts  towards 
eolonisatloo*  The  ebarter  of  C^Atles  I*,  lo  the  adven- 
tutors  associated  for  jdanting  die  province  of  Mass^- 
ehusetts  Bay#  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by 
his  father  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  tad  to  the 
council  of  Plymouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  incor- 
porated as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the  territo- 
ry, which  they  had  purchased  from  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouth, being  confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were  empow- 
ered to  dtiq^se  of  the  lands,  and  to  govern  the  people 
who  should  settle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of  the 
company,  and  his  assistants^  were  named  by  the  crown: 
the  right  of  electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  the 
memb|srs»of  the  corporation.  The  executive  power  was 
committed  to  the  governor  and  his  assistants ;  that  of  le- 
gislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  sta- 
tutes and  orders  for  the  good  of  the  conununity,  not  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  laws  of  England^  and  enforce  the 
observance  of  them,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  ia  he 
hrid  by  the  same  liberal  tenure  with ^ose  granted  to  the 


¥|lrgiiiiali  eonpany.  Tbey  obtBiMd  ttie  JMie  iek^rxtf 
^xemptioii  from  iiiteriml  tases,  and  from  dalles  on  goote 
exported  or-  imported ;  md  not witlistaadnig  their  migra- 
tion to  America,  they  and  their  deaeeadutft  were  do- 
dared  to  bo  entUied  to  all  the  rights  of  nataral-bom 
siAjeets.* 

The  manifett  obfeet  of  this  eharter  wa»  to  eonfer  on 
the  adTentarers  ivho  undertook  to  people  the  territorjr  on 
MassaefantettB  Boy,  all  the  oofporate  rights  possessed 
hy  the  conneii  of  Plymoothy  from.whieh  lliey  had  pnr- 
ehased  it»  and  to  form  th^n  into  a  poUie  body,  resemb- 
ling other  great  ii^ading  eompanieSf  ^hiehlhe  spirit  of- 
monarefay  had  at  that  time  nmiltipUed  in  the  kingdom^ 
The  king  seems  not  to  ha^e  foreseen,  or  to  hare  sni^ 
peeted,  the  soeret  intentions  of  those  who  projected  the 
measure ;  Ibr  sb  far  was  he  from  nlhtring  emigrants,  by 
any  hopes  of  indnlgenee  with  respect  to  their  reli^oni 
semples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxation  from  the  ri* 
gour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  non^conformists,  that 
he  expressly  provides  for  baring  the  osith  of  sopremaey 
administered  to  every  person  vho  shall  pass  to  the  colo- 
ny, or  hihabtt  there.f 

$XyiL  But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
the  adventurers  kept  their  own  obje<$t  steadily  in  view* 

•  Huichiiiscm's  Collect,  d  Orig.  PaperSi  p.  I,  etc. 

t  Hutchinson's  Collect,  of  Orig,  Papens  p.  1 8.— It  is  suiprio* 
ing  that  Mr.  Neal,  an  industrious  and  generally  well-informed 
writer,  should  affirm,  that  «<Free  liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted  by  tills  charter  to  all  who  should  settle  in  thbse  pcuts,  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  wi^."  Hist,  of  New  En^.  i.  124. 
This  he  repeats  in  his  histoiy  of  the  Puritans,  it  210  ;  and  sub- 
sequent historians  have  copied  him  implicitly.  No  permission 
of  that  kind,  however,  is  contained  in  the  charter ;  and  such  an 
indulgence  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  the  maxims  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  during  the  course  of  his  reign.  At 
the  Ume  when  Charles  issued  the  charter,  the  influence  of  Laud 
over  his  councils  was  at  its  height,  the  Puritans  were  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  kingdom  was  ruled  emirely  1^ 
prerogative.'  This  is  n6t  an  era  in  which  one  can  expect  to  meet 
with  concessions  in  favour  of  non-conformists,  from  a  prince  of 
Charles's  character  and  principles. 


8#^  afiLf r  tJAei.r  fKHvers  to  e«tfj)lf^  a  eol^V'  jr^  |t%, 
4efod  co»p)et«  by  tbe  royal  c^harter^  they  fitted  out  five 
«)iip9  fojp  New  Ei^gl^nd  ;^  on  board  of  \irhieii  c^mbarJkeA 
Howards  of  tlprec  bimdred  pa;9jsenge«d>  wUk  a  yiew  oC 
fliettliBg  there.  Tliese  were  mo^itly  aealous  puritaiuij^ 
wbo«e  cbi^  iadueeaieot  to  relioquish  their  native  lan4 
iras  the  bope  of  enjoying  religions  iibertyt  in  a  eountry 
far  removed  from  the  seat  of  go^eriiiQ^Bt  and  tbe  op- 
prosHon  of  oede^iofitioaL  eourts.  Some  eminrat  no^ 
oonformist  ministers  acoonE4iaoied  them  as  their  f pirit* 
nal  instruet^s*  Or  tMr  arrivs^  in  New  Siglandif  ^be^ 
Sound  tbe  wretebed  remainder  of  a  small  bqdy  of  emi^ 
irraat»»  who  had  l«^ft  Englaad  tbe  pf^oeding  year,  ond^r 
the  eonda«t  of  Kmlicottf  a  doep  enthnsiasl^  whojsp^  prioi^ 
to  their  incorporation  by  tbe  royal  charter^  the  a^ooip^^t 
bad  aH^ointed  dcfputy  govj^rnpr*  They  were  settled  at  % 
l^aeoo^Ued  by  the. Indians  Naaoekead^  and  to  which  l&Ur 
dieotl«  with  the  fond  affect$4iion  of  fan^tie^  of  that  ago 
to  em|doy  the  langimge  and  a^ellalioos  of  aoriptajre  in 
thie  affisMrs  of  eommon  life,  had  given  tbe  n%me  pf  S^em^ 
$  XYIII.  The  emigrants  under  Endi^ott,  and  «ueb  ^i 
MW  joined  them^  eoineided  perfectly  in  cejigious  poiqcj* 
pies.  Tbey  were  puritans  of  the  strictest  form  |  wd  tfi 
laen  of  this  eharactor  the  institntion  of  a  ehnreb  yi^n  na« 
turally  of  such  interestifl^g  epneern  as  to  talu  place  of 
•tery  other  object.  In  this  first  tranaacti9a^  tbiy  dis«» 
played  at  once  tbe  extent  of  the  reformation  ^t  whi^ij^ 
^ey  ahned.  Without  regard  to  the  sentimeitfs  pf  tb^t 
vimareh  uader  the  sanction  of  whose  authority  tb^ 
•oHled  in  America^  and  from  whom  th^  derived  rigb^ 
to  act  as  a  body  politic^  and  in  cofitempt  of  tbe  laws  of 
£ngland^  with  which  the  charter  required  that  nmo  of 
their  ^ets  or  ordinances  should  |>e  iqconsistenty  tb^ 
adopted  in  their  infant  church  (hat  {b{«n  of  policy  whicb 
In*  sanee  been  dii^ioguished  by  the  nimie  of  IndopendeBt« 
Thi^  uaitad  together  itt  r^Ugious  aooiety^r^  by  a  scdemii 

•  A.  D.  1629.  1  June  ».  ♦  Attgast  6. 
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eoTenant  witk  God,  and  with  one  another^  and  in  striet 
eonforinityy  as  tliey  imagioed,  to  the  rules  of  scripture* 
They  elected  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  an  elder,  ivhoDi 
they  set  apart  for  their  respectiye  offices,  by  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  the  breUiren.  All  who  were  that  day 
admitted  members  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to 
a  eonfession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as  cfaris* 
tlaas ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  no  person  should  here- 
after be  received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfac-^ 
tion  to  the  church  with  respect  to  his  fhith  and  saneiity. 
The  form  of  public  worship  which  they  instituted  was 
widiout  a  liturgy,  disencnrabered  of  every  superfluous 
ceremony,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvan- 
istio  simplicity.* 

$XIX«  It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men^ 
passionately  attached  to  their  own  notions,  and  who  haA 
long  been  restrained  from  avowing  them,  employed  them- 
selves in  framing  this  model  of  a  pure  church*  But  in 
the  first  moment  that  they  b^^  to  taste  of  christian  li^^ 
berty  themselves,  they  forgot  that  other  men  had  an 
equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  number,  retain- 
ing a  high  veneration  fbr  tte  ritual  of  the  Engllsli 
church,  were  so  mueh  ofi'iHided  at  the  total  abolition  of 
it,  that  they  withdrew  from  communipn  with  the  new- 
ly instituted  church,  and  assembled  separately  for  the 
worship  of  God.  With  an  inconsisteney  of  which  there 
are  such  fiagrant  instances  amoqg  christians  of  every 
denomination  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproaeh 
peculiar  to  any  sect,  the  ver^y  men  who  had  themselves 
fled  from  persecution  became  persecutors ;  and  had  re. 
course.  In  order  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  the 
same  unhallowed  weapons,  against  the  employment  of 
which  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so  much  vie- 
lenee.  Endieott  called  the  two  chief  malcontents  before 
him ;  luid  though  they  were  men  of  note,  and  amoi^ 

•  Math.  Magnftl  p.  18.  Neid'a  Hist  of  N.  Bogl.  i.  135. 
Chilmers'  p.  U3. 
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t)ie  namber  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled  tliem  froni 
the  soeiety,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  ships  whieh  were 
returning  to  England.*  The  colonists  were  now  united  in 
sentiments ;  but,  on  the  aj^roaeh  of  winter,  they  suffer- 
ed so  much  from  diseases,  wlueh  carried  off  almost  one 
half  of  their  number,  that  they  made  little  progress  in 
occupying  the  country. 

$  XX,  Meanwhile  ^the  directors  of  the  company  in 
England  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  rc; 
inforce  the  colony  with  a  numerous  body  of  new  set- 
tlers ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exacted  con- 
formity to  all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater 
rigour  than  ever,  the  condition  of  such  as'*had  any  scru- 
ples with  respect  to  this  became  so  intolerable,  that 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in 
New  England.  Several  of  these  were  persons  of  great- 
er opulenee,  and  of  better  condition  than  any  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intend- 
ed to  employ  tlteir  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  per- 
sons, in  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there,  and  fore* 
saw  many  inoonveniencss  from  their  subjection  to  laws 
made  without  their  own  consent  and  framed  by  a  society 
which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
situation,  they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
company  should  be  transferred  from  England  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  government  of  the  colony  be  vested  entyrely 
in  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  county,  became 
members  of  it.f  The  company  had  already  expended 
eonsiderable  sums  in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their  in- 
stitution, vrithout  havin/c  received  almost  any  retunif 
and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to 
the  ideas  of  merchants,  the  most  numerous  class  of  its 
members.  They  hesitated,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  em- 

•M«aier,p.  19.    Keal,p.  129. 

t  Hutchinson's  Coll.  of  papers,  p.  35. 


igrants*  But  such  y/fvts  their  eagerness  to  lie  dfeengftgi^d 
from  an  trnpromising  adTenture»  that,  ^<  by  general  coH'- 
sent  it  was  determined,  that  the  eharter  should  be  trans* 
ferred,  and  the  government  be  settled  In  New  Eiig* 
land/'^  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  ehos^ 
to  remain  at  home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading 
stock  and  profits  of  the  company  during  sctcd  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  the  history  of  English  colonisation,  twocif'r 
oumstanees  merit  particular  attention  :  one  is,  the  pow- 
er of  the  company  to  make  this  transference ;  the  other 
is,  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the  king  permit- 
ted it  to  take  place.  If  the  validity  of  this  determina- 
tion of  tlie  company  be  tried  by  th^  charter  which  con* 
stinited  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  e(^r- 
porate  powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  neither  exercise  those  powers  in  any  mode 
difierent  from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  %Renate 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  off 
a  trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  America.  But  fi*om  the  first  Institution  of 
the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  members  seem 
to  be  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  ionovatton  hi 
oivil  policy,  as  well  as  in  religion  ,•  and  by  the  habit  of 
tejecting  established  usages  in  the  one,  they  were  pre- 
paved  for  deviating  from  them  in  the  other.  l%ey  had 
applied  for  a  royal  charter,  hi  order  to  give  legal  effeei 
to  their  operations  in  England,  as  acts  of  a  body  poli- 
tic ;  but  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out  to  America,  m 
'soon  as  they  landed  there,  considered  tfaemselves^  as  in* 
dividuals,  united  together  by  voluntary  assodation,  pos- 
sessing the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to 
adopt  what  faiode  of  government,  and  to  emwJt  what  laws 
tl.ey  dicmed  most  eonducive  to  generid  felicity.  CFpoti 
this  principle  of  beting  entitled  to  Judge  and  to  deeide 
for  themselves,  they  established  their  church  in  Saiem^ 
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witlmit  ttg^rii  im  ike  iastittttioDS  of  the  ehiiMih  of  Eng^ 
lflml»  of  wtateh  tke  okart^r  tuppo^ed  them  to  he  ine«i^ 
htfSf  ml  bottftd  of  eoiiseiiteMe  to  eonfol^iDity  witk  Us 
ritaaL  Sokakly  to  the  same  ideas,  we  sluUlobeerve 
^m  f^miog  all  their  tmtart  plans  of  eml  aad  ecelesi^ 
totieal  poHey*  The  kine^  though  abottdantiy  vigilaiit  in 
obserriag  aod  ehetdcing  sligbter  ea^'oaefaiiiemts  on  liia 
fterogatJYe»  was  either  so  inooh  ooeofried  at  that  titne 
%ntfa  other  eares,  oeoashmed  hy  his  fivtal  breach  with  his 
pariianent,  that  bevoald  not  attend  to  the  jn^eeeedingB 
«f  the  eompany  |  or  he  was  so  inaeh  pleased  w^  tlie 
|»ro8peet  of  remoTia^  a  boify  of  tnrbaleiit  sdhjeets  to  a 
idistaat  country,  where  they  might  be  nseful  and  could 
not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed  to  eounive  at 
^be  irregidarity  of  a  nsensure  that  &eilitaled  their  de- 
^^artare* 

$XXL  Without  intermpliott  from  the  crown,  tlie  ad- 
"Ventarers  proeeeded  to  <)arry  their  sebeme  into  exeeu- 
tion;  In  a  general  court,  John  Winthn^  was  appwnted 
l^emor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  depaty-goremor,  and 
iDightcen  assjstants  where  chosen;  in  whom,  together 
yiMi  the  body  of  freem^i  who  should  settle  in  New  Eng- 
land,  were  Tested  all  the  oorporate  rights  of  the  compa- 
ny. With  sneh  zeal  and  activity  did  tiiey  prepare  fw 
emigration,  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  year  ser- 
entoen  ships  sailed  for  New  England,  and  alioard  these 
abo^e  fifteen  hnndred  persons,  among  whom  were  sever'^ 
al  of  respeetahle  families,  and  in  easy  eireumstanees. 
On  their  nrrlval  in  New  £ng^nd,  many  were  so  ill  sat** 
isfled  with  the  situation  of  Salem  that  they  explored  the 
eonntry  in  quetft  of  some  bettor  station ;  and  setding  hi 
different  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to  their  va- 
rious ftnef^,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Dorehester,  Soxborough,  and  other  towns,  which 
have^inoe^beoome  omsiderable  in  theprorinee.  In  each 
of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model 
with  that  of  Salem*  This,  togetber  with  the  ^MUre  of 
makmg  provision  toit  tiidr  snbsistenoe  AtHaff  winter. 
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occupied  them  entirely  during  some  monllis.  But  is  ibm 
first  general  oourt^^  their  disposition  to  oonsider  them* 
selves  us  members  of  an  indopendonjt  society^  woonfiaed 
by  the  regulations  in  their  duirter  began  to  m^ttar.  The 
election  of  the  goremor  and  depi^-goTemor,  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  other  ofieers,  and  even  the  power  of 
making  laurs,  all  wUeh  mw  grained  by  the  ohaHer  of 
the  fi^emeny  were  taken  from  them  and  vested  in  tlie 
council  of  assistants^  Bat  the  aristoeratieal  spirit  of 
this  resolntion  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  e^pialily 
preralent  among  thepeofdo^  who  had^  been  snrppiscd  in- 
to an  approbation  of  it.  Next  2|rear  the  freemen,f  whose 
numbers  had  been  greafly  angnsMiitod  by  the  admisuoa 
of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rigbts. 

$  XXII.  Butf  at  the  same  time»  Ihey  ventured  to  de- 
viate from  the  charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment^ 
which  deeply  affected  all  the  future  operaiionB  of  the 
colony,  and  contributed  gready  to  form  that  peoviiar  cha- 
racter by  which  the  people  of  New  Bn^and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. A  law  was  passied,  declaring  that  none  shall 
hereafter  be  admitted  fVeemen,  or  be  entided  to  avy 
share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  ehosra 
magistrates,  or  even  serving  as  jurymen,  but  snch  as 
have  been  received  into  the  church  as  members.^  By 
this  resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  &- 
vourite  opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worsluiiy  was  at 
once  east  out  of  the  society,  stripped  of  all  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  An  uncontroUed  power  of  approving  or  re- 
jecting the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  in- 
to communion  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  minis- 
ters and  leading  men  of  eaeh  congregation,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was  made  to  depend  on  their 
decision  with  respect  to  qualifieatlons  purely  ecelesiasti- 
eal.    As  in  examining  into  these,  they  proceeded  not  bgr 
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9MJ  knows  or  estebllfthed  rales^  but  exereited  a  A 8or>o- 
tionary  juigmeat,  the  elergj  rose  gradually  to  a  degree 
of  iaftoeaoe  and  aatlunily,  from  which  they  leTelling 
spirit  of  the  ind^eadent  clwreh  poliey  was  en^ulated  to 
exehide  them.  As  bj  their  dotermiiiation  the  politieid 
oenditioa  of  erorj  ehiaeii  was  jftxed»  all  paid  oourt  to 
iDen  possessed  of  soih  an  inqportant  power,  bj  assum- 
log  those  austere  and  saaaHnMHiioaB  manners  whieh  were 
known  to  be  the  most  eertsin  reeommenAition  to  their 
favour.  In  oonsequenee  of  tiiis  aseoodant,  which  was 
acquired  chielfy  by  tike  wfldest  enthusiasts  among  the 
clergy,  their  notions  became  a  stamhurd  to  whieh  all 
stndied  to  conform^  and  the  singularities  oharacterisUo 
of  the  Puritans  in  that  age  imreased,  of  which  many 
remaricable  instances  will  occur  in  the  course  cf  our  nar- 
ratire. 

'  $XXIII.  Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters 
was  cut  offby  the  diseases  prevalent  in  a  country  so  im- 
perfectly cultivated  1^  its  orifpuial  inhabitants  as  to  be 
still  almost  one  continued  forest,  and  several^  discour- 
aged by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  re- 
turned to  England,  recruits  sufficient  to  replace  them 
arrived."*  At  the  same  time  the  small-pox, .  a  distemper 
fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away  such 
multitudes  of  the  natives  that  some  whole  tribes  disap- 
peared ;  and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuating  a  country  in 
whieh  the  English  might  settle  without  molestation,  was 
supposed  to  dedare  its  intention  that  they  should  occu- 
py it. 

$  XXIY.  As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were 
well'  chosen,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to 
take  possession  of  |hem,  that  their  settlements  became 
more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  thau  suited 
the  condition  of  an  infant  colony.  This  led  to  an  inno- 
'vation  which  totally  altered  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  governmcnt.f    When  a  general  court  was  to  be 
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bM  te  ihn  7«^r  ona*  tb<in9Md  sq:  liii«4ittd  im4  4lirt]K 
foiir^   the  freemwt  ioAtMd  «f  nUaiifUqg  it  |d  pcfrsan^  «» 
Ike  chttrter  preteribe^  efeeted  repr^eatiMivfa  ia  their 
diffbrcBt  dUtritttJi,  autliofHin^  tbem  to  »ppe«v  in  tlMir 
ttame,  vkh  fall  fMiwcf  to  deUbeMte  Md  d^^  oMMm^ 
iag  every  petot  tlmt  fell  ?i«d«r  tbf  eogmttMe  of  the  $9m^ 
end  eourt     Wbtther  thM  mfiiwnct  "wm  •afgaMtod  hgp 
•OBM  deling  ka4er«,  or  vrhtthor  tjity  found  it  pvu- 
deatto  tooth  the  poopla  hy  aaPi^jriog  wth  their  ioeUa^- 
tioa»  ift  uocertafo.    Tbo  retvevoatotmg  weto  advatt^U 
aad  ooaddrred  themaolvoRt  i«t  ooajoietion  witli  tho  «OTor* 
aor  aad  asMstaats*  at  the  tvprome  Ictgiilathe  atyoajbjy 
of  the  oeloojr.    la  attertiop  of  their  ow«  r%htf  they  oo^ 
Opted,  that  no  law  thoold  be  pa«oed»  ao  tax  thould  1|^ 
iaq^ted#  aad  oo  pablie  offieor  fAould  be  afpoiotej4»  bH% 
in  the  general  assembly.    The  piretexts  for  making  thif 
aew  arraagemont  ^ere  plaaailile.    Tbo  auaiber  of  free* 
men  was  greatly  inoreated  ;  anay  vetided  at  a  dbtaaeo 
from  the  plaeet  whore  tlso  tiqMPome  eoarts  were  hohl| 
personal  atteadanoo  boeame  iaeoonreniBnt ;  tike  fiirm  of 
goTemmeat  in  their  own  oovntfy  had  rendered  famiHit 
tlte  idea  of  delegating  their  rigUs  and  eammittlag  the 
guardianship  of  their  liberCieB  to  repieaHttattvet  of  theit 
own  ehoiee,  and  the  experloaee  of  ages  had  tai^^ht  than 
tliat  this  itnportsuit  troet  might  iHth  tafety  be  lo^ed  in 
their  hands.     Thus  did  the  eompany  of  Mateaehasattq 
Bay,  in  less  than  six  years  from  its  iaoorparatioB  by  Iho 
hingy  mature  and  peribet  a  tobeme,  whioh*  I  haw  al« 
ready  observed,    some  of  its  more  artful  and  aspiriiK 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  ia  view  when  the  atsociotea 
fbr  peopling  New  England  was  ilr«t  formed.    The  eolo# 
ay  must  henceforward  be  eonsidered,  not  as  a  earpoMU 
tion  whoso  powers  were  deftned,  and  its  atode  of  pmao- 
dure  regulated  by  its  oharttr,  but  aa  a  ooeiety,  whioh, 
having  aequired  or  atsmmed  politieal  liberty,  had,  by 
its  own  voluntary  deed,  od^ited  a  oonotitodon  or  .govem« 
meat  framed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England* 
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§  XXV.  Bot  hdwevei?  liberal  their  system  of  civil  po- 
licy  might  be,  as  their  religious  opinions  were  no  longei^ 
under  any  restraint  of  authority^  the  spirit  of  fanatioiam 
eontinued  to  spread^  and  became  every  day  wilder  and 
more  extraTagant*  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in 
high  estimation,  having  eoneeived  an  antipathy  to  thd 
cross  of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  England,  declaim- 
ed against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  su^ 
perstition  and  idolati^  which  ought  not  to  be  retained 
among  a  people  so  pure  and  sanctified,  that  Endiootti 
one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  in  a  trans* 
port  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign 
displayed  before  the  governor's  gate.  This  fHvolous 
matter  interested  and  divided  the  colony.  Some  of  thef 
miKtia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there  was  a 
cross,  lest  they  should  ^o  honour  to  an  idol:  others  re<& 
fused  to  serve  under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England.  After  a  long  controversy,  carried 
on,  by  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which  in  tri- 
vial disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument^  the  contcdt 
was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  The  cross  was  re-* 
tained  in  the  ensigns  of  fbrts  and  8hips>  but  erased  f^ooi 
the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  thid, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  wat 
banished  out  of  the  colony.* 

$  XXYI.  The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  wa^ 
now  sfo  highly  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ec- 
clesiastic policy  was  so  much  admired  by  all  whosd  af- 
fcfctions  were  estranged  from  the  church  of  Englatiid^ 
that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked  thither.f  Among  these 
trei^  two  persons,  whose  names  have  been  rendered  me<. 
morable  by  the  appearance  which  Uiey  afterwards  made 
on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre :  one  was  Hugh  Peters, 
the  enthusiastic  and  intriguing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Crom- 

•Neal*8  Hist,  of  N.  En^.  p.  140.  etc.  Hutchinson,  p.  37. 
Chalmers,  p.  156.  t  U35. 
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well}  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Tane^  son  of  Sir  Henrj 
TanOf  a  privy  counsellory  high  in  office,  and  of  great 
o^it  vilh  the  king ;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  iamily^ 
animated  with  such  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  gaeh  Ioyo 
of  liberty  as  indaeed  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in 
England,  and  to  settle  in  a  eolony  hitherto  no  £srther  ad- 
Tanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to  aflTord  subsistenee 
to  its  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  adnura- 
tioo.  His  mortified  appearance,  Iiis  demure  look»  and 
rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the  standard  of  pre- 
oiseness  in  that  society  which  he  joined^  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  man  of  high  spiritual  attainments,  while  his  abi* 
Uties  and  address  in  business  pointed  him  out  as  worthy, 
of  the  highest  station  in  the  community.^  With^nniver- 
sal  consent,  and  h%h  expectations  of  advantage  from  his 
administration,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  sub- 
sequent to  his  arrival.  But  as  the  aflkirs  of  an  infant 
eolony  aSbrded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talents  of 
Tane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  oocufMcd  itself  with 
theological  subtleties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  k-e^ 
veries  produced  such  effects  both  within  the  colony  and 
beyond  its  precincts^  that,  frivolous  as  they  may  now 
ai^ar>  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occnrrenee  of  im- 
portance in  its  history. 

$XXyiI.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  Eng- 
landy  among  the  chief  men  in  every  congregation,  to 
meet  once  a  week,  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons  which 
they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  eontained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, whose  husband  was  among  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  those  meeting^y 
assembled  statedly  in  her  house  a  number  of  wornen^ 
who  employed  themselves  in  pious  exercises  similar  t«' 
those  of  the  men*    At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  re« 
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peating  what  she  could  recolkct  of  the  diseourges  deli* 
Tered  by  their  teachers.  She  began  afterwards  to  add 
illustrations^  and  at  length  proceeded  to  eensure  some 
of  the  clergy  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  o^nions  and  fitn- 
cies  of  her  own*  These  were  all  founded  on  the  system 
which  is  denominated  Antinomian  by  divines,  and  tinged 
with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanctity 
of  life  is  no  evidence  of  Justification,  or  of  a  state  of  fa- 
Tour  with  God }  and  that  such  as  inculcated  the  necessi- 
ly  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  obedience, 
preached  only  a  covenant  of  works :  she  centended  that 
the  spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by 
inward  revelations  and  impressions  they  received  the  ful* 
lest  discoveries  of  the  divine  wilL  The  fluency  and  con* 
fidence  with  which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained 
her  many»admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the 
vulgar,  but  among  the  principal  inhabitants.  Tlie  whole 
colony  was  interested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose  saga- 
city and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her 
vrildest  tenets.  Many  conferences  were  held,  days  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed,*  a  general  synod 
was  called,  and,  after  dissentions  so  violent  as  threaten- 
ed the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson^s 
opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself 
banished.  Several  of  her  disciples  withdrew  from  the 
province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  quitted  America  in 
disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  ad- 
mired him ;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mero 
visionary,  and  others  as  one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spi- 
rits doomed  to  embroil  every  society  into  which  they 

enter.f  f 

$  XXYin.  However  much  these  theological  contests 

might  disquiet  the  colony .  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they 

contributed  to  the  more  speedy  population  of  America. 

♦  A.  D.  1637. 
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Yfhm  WiUiftms  was  banished  from  Saiem  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four^  such  was  the 
attachment  of  his  hearers  to  a  pastor  whose  piety  they 
rereredf  that  a  jgood  number  of  them  voluntarily  aeeom- 
panied  him  in  his  exile.    They  directed  their  march  to^ 
wards  the  south;  and  having  purchased  from  Uie  natives 
a  oonsidevable  tract  of  land,  to  which  Williams  gave  the 
fiame  of  Providence^   they  settled  there.     They  weoe 
joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mrs,  Hutchinson  gave  disgust ;   and  by  a 
transaction  with  the  Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a 
fertile  island  in  Naragansct  Bay,    which  acquired  the 
name  of  Rhode  Island,    Williams  remained  among  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  father  and  the 
guide  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted.    His  spirit 
differed  from  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  j  it 
was  mild  and  tolerating ;    and  having  ventured  himself 
to  reject  established  opinionsi  he  end^ivoured  to  secure 
the  same  liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining,  that  the 
(Bxereise  of  private  judgment  was  a  natural  and  sacred 
right;  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  juris- 
diction in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punishment 
of  any  person  on  account  qf  his  opinions  was  an  encroach* 
ment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of  persecution,''^    These 
humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followers ;  and  all 
who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlementst  re- 
sorted to  a  community  iu  which  universal  toleration  was 
known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim.    In  the  plantations 
of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union  was  es- 
tablished by  voluntary  association^    and  the  equality  of 
fM>ndition  among  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religions 
ppinion^ ;   their  form  of  government  was  purely  demor 
pn^cal^   the  supreme  power  beiqg  lodged  in  the  fres- 
inen  personally  asiseml^ed.    In  this  state  they  remained 
until  they  were  Incorporated  by  charter.* 

»  Neal's  Hist  of  N.  Eng.  p.  Ul.    f  Hutchinson,  p.  38,  JJeal, 
iL  U2.    OougL  Sum.  ii.  p.  76,  etc.    Chalmers^  ch.  ii. 
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$  XXIX.  To  similar  causes  the  eolony  of  Connecticut 
b  indebted  for  its  origin.  The  rivalship  between  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  fayourite  ministers  in  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  disposed  the  latter, 
who  i¥a6  least  successful  in  this  contest  for  fame  and 
power,  to  wish  for  some  settlement  at  a  distance  from  a 
competitor  by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed*  A 
good  number  of  those  who  bad  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's notions,  and  were  oflTended  at  such  as  coQibatted 
them,  oSered  to  accompany  him.  '  Haying  employed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  up- 
on the  west  side  of  the  great  riyer  Connecticut  as  the 
roost  inyiting  station  ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand -six 
hundred  and  thirty* six,  about  a  hundred  persons,  with 
their  wiyes  and  families,  after  afatiguing  march  of  ma« 
ny  days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arriyed  there,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, and  Weatherfield.  This  settlement  was  attended 
with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  districts  now 
occupied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  yet  the  emi- 
grants took  a  commission  from  the  goyemor  and  court 
of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdicticm 
in  that  country.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New 
Tork,  haying  discoyered  the  riyer  Connecticut,  and  es- 
tablished some  trading  houses  upon  it,  had  acquired  all 
the  right  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and 
Sole  and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  fanii- 
lies,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Charles  I.  both  in  his  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration^ that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming 
young  men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  re* 
tiring  to  the  New  World,  in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form 
of  religion  as  they  approyed  of,  and  those  liberties  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Tli^ 
too  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Conneeticut  as  their  place 
of  settlement,  and  had  taken  possession,  by  building  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  firer,  whicb^  from  their  unit- 
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ed  munes,  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  froBi 
Massaohusettsy  without  regarding  either  the  defects,  ia 
their  own  right  or  the  pretensions  of  other  elaimants^ 
kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with  vigour  to  dear  and 
eultiTate  the  country.  By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  every 
competitor.  The  Dutch,  recently  setded  in  America, 
and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war,  peaceably  withdrew 
firom  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Erode 
made  oyer  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  mi|;ht  have 
to  any  lands  in  that  region.  Society  was  established  by 
a  voluntary  compact  of  the  freemen ;  and  though  they 
soon  disclaimed  all  dependance  on  the  colony  of^  Massa-^ 
chusctts  Bay,  they  retained  such  a  veneration  for  its  le- 
gblative  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  near* 
ly  resembling  its  institutions,  with  respect  both  to  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a  subsequent  period,  th^ 
colony  of  Connecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  by  roy- 
al charter.* 

$  XXX.  The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the 
provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  which  form  the 
fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New  England,  is , 
obscure  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering  claims  of  va- 
rious proprietors*  The  company  of  Plymouth  had  in- 
considerately parceUed  out  the  n<H:thern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory contained  in  its  grant  among  different  persons :  of 
these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  ^aptain  Mason 
oeem  to  have  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the 
lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsuccessful.  The 
expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  country 
inust  necessarily  be  great  and  immediate ;  the  prospect 
of  a  return  is  often  uncertain  and  always  remote*  The 
funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were  not  adequate  to 
such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they 
sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  ani- 
mated their  neighbours  of  Massachusetts  with  vigours 

f  Hiitchiiisopy  p.  44,  etc.    .  Do^glaS)  ii.  158,  etq 
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la  struggle  throttgli  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  to 
which  society,  in  its  infimey,  is  exposed  in  a  savage  land. 
Goi^s  and  Masop,  it  is  probable,  mnst  have  abandoned 
tlteir  design,  if,  from  the  same  motives  that  settlements, 
had  been  made  in  Rhode  Island  and  Conneotieut,  colo- 
nists had  not  unexfieetedly  migrated  into  New  Hampshire 
and  Main.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  some  note, 
nearly  related  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most 
fervent  admirers  and  partisans,  had  on  this  account  been 
banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*  In. 
quest  of  a  new  statioib  he  took  a  course  opposite  to  the 
other  exiles ;  and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded 
the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  small  river  flowing  into  Pis*' 
kataqua  Bay.  His  followers  few  in  number,  but  firmly 
nnited,  were  of  such  rigid  principles,  that  even  the 
churches  of  Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to  them  snf- 
Aciently  pure.  From  time  to  time  they  received  some 
reemits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  other  colonies,  prompt- 
ed to  join  them.  Hieir  plantations  were  widely  dispers- 
ed, but  the  country  was  thinly  peopled,  and  Its  political 
state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying  lands 
situated  within  the  limits  of  their  grant.  Gorges  and 
Mason  asserted  the  rights  conveyed  to  them  as  proprie- 
tors by  their  eharter.  In  several  districts  the  planters, 
without  regarding  the  pretensions  of  either  party,  gov* 
emed  themselves  by  maxims  and  laws  ec^ied  from  those 
of  their  brethren  in  the  adjacent  colonies.f  The  first  re- 
duction of  the  political  constitution  in  the  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Main  into  a  regular  and  jiermancnt 
form,  was  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

§  XXXI.  By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English 
became  exposed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians 
around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  feeble  and  unwarlike ; 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  70. 

t  Hutchinson,  p.  103,  etc.  17d.  Douglas's  Sum.  iL  22,  etc 
Chabners*  Annals,  ch.  17. 
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jtt  from  tegwrd  to  justiee,,  aa  veil  as  moUvos  of  pn- 
demee,  the  ftrat  eolonbts  were  studious  to  obtaitt  tbo 
oonseat  of  the  natives  before  they  Teutujred  to  oecupy  any 
•f  their  laads;  and  though  in  saeh  transaetions  the  eon- 
sideration  given  was  often  very  inadequate  to  the  t^bo 
of  the  territory  aequiredy  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  proprietors.  The  English  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  lands  thns  oonveyed  to  them^  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  diem  and  the  aneiest 
pclisessors.  Bat  the  colonies  of  Providenoe  and  Con* 
nectieot  soon  found  that  they  were  surrounded  hy  moio 
powerftil  and  martial  nations.  Among  these  the  nort 
considerable  were  the  Naragansots  and  Pequods;  the 
former  seated  on  the  Bay  which  bears  their  name^  mA 
the  letter  occupying  the  territoiy  whikh  stretches  fima 
the  river  Pequod. along  the  banks  of  the  Conneetieaf. 
The  Pequods  were  a  formidable  peoplcy  who  eould  brhig 
into  the  field  a  thousand  warriors^  not  inferior  in  eouK-* 
age  to  any  in  the  New  World.  Th^  foresaw,  mxt  on^ 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  tbn 
eoasequence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  ov* 
the  continent  of  America^  but  that  if  measures  were  not 
speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it»  the  calamity  would  *lm 
unavoidable.  With  this  view  they  applied  to  the  Nais 
agansets^  requesting  them  to  foi|;ot  ancient  animositiea 
for  a  momentf  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expclli«|; 
a  common  enemy  who  threatened  both  with  destraetion* 
They  represented  that^  when  those  strangers  first  landed^ 
the  object  of  their  visit  was  not  suapeetedy  and  no  pro* 
per  precautions  were  taken  to  dbieek  their  progress; 
that  nowy  by  sending  out  colonies  in  one  year  towarda 
three  different  quarters^  their  intentions  were  raanife^ 
and  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native 
seats  to  make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

$  XXXII.  But  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods^  like  most 
of  the  contiguous  tribes  in  America^  were  rivals,  and 
there  subsisted  between  them  a  hereditary  and  implaea- 
ble  enmity.    Bevenge  is  the  darling  passion  of.savages; 


In  order  to  serare  the  indnlgeaee  ef  wlitoh  there  h  » 
pretent  advantage  that  they  will  not  saeriftee^  aad  no  fti^ 
tare  eonseqnenee  nrhieh  they  do  not  totally  diiiregapd* 
The  NamgaaftetS)  instead  of  eloeing  uritk  the  prudent 
proposd  of  their  neighbours^  diseovered  thefa*  hostile  in- 
tentiotts  to  the  geremor  of  Masdaeh^setts  Bay  |  and>  ea* 
ger  to  lay  hold  on  sneh  a  favourable  opportanity  of 
wreaking  their  yeageanee  on  their  aneirat  foes^  enter^ 
ed  into  an  alliauee  with  the  English  against  them.  The 
i^equo^  more  exasperated  than  diseouraged  by  die  ka* 
pmdenee  and  treaehery  of  their  eountrymeny  took  the 
fields  aad  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usnal  mode  of  Amer<^ 
loans.  They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped  them  i  they 
pliiBdered  and  burnt  remote  settlemeats  |  they  attacked 
Fort  Say  Brook  without  SHoeess^  though  garrisoned  on^ 
ly  by  twenty  men }  and  when  the  English  began  to  a^ 
offensively,  they  retired  to  fastnesses  whieh  they  deemed 
inaccessible.  The  diflinreat  colonies  had  agreed  to  unito 
against  the  common  enemy,  each  furnishing  a  quota  of 
men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Con- 
neetieut,  whieh  lay  most  exposed  to  danger^  were  soott 
isssembled.  The  march  of  those  from  Massaohusetts^ 
which  formed  the  niost  considerable  body,  was  retarded 
by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced  the  oper- 
ations of  a  military  foree.  When  they  were  mu«teretf  . 
previous  to  their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  private  soMiers,  were  stitt 
under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  that  tiie  blessing  of 
Crod  eottld  Hot  be  implored  (Mr  expected  to  eroWn  th« 
arms  of  such  unhaikwed  men  with  success.  Thealaritf 
was  general,  and  many  urrangemeats  necessary  in  order 
to  east  out  the  unclean,  and  to  readcar  this  MtCle  banA 
sufBciently  pare  to  ftght  the  battles  of  a  people  who  ett^' 
tartmned  high  ideas  of  their  own  sanet%.^ 

$  XXXIII.  meanwhile  the  CoOneeticttt  troops^  r^n-^ 
fiN^ced  by  a  small  detaefananqOfrOitt  Siqr  Brook^  found  ft" 

•NealL  168, 
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neceBsary  to  adfanoe  towards  the  eoe«ij.  The/ were 
posted  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  river  Mistick,  wliiek  they  had 
surrounded  with  pelisadoes^  the  best  delenee  that  their 
slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  diseoyered. 
Thoogh  they  knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion^  yet, 
with  the  usual  improvidenee  and  seeuriiy  of  savages, 
they  took  no  measures  either  to  observe  their  progress, 
or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  themselves.  The 
enemy  unpereeived)"!^  reached  the  palisadoes;  and  if  a 
dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barkingy  the  Indians 
Bust  have  been  massacred  without  resistance*.  In  a  mo- 
ment^ howeverf  they  started  to  armsj  and  raising  the 
war-cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But  at  thai 
early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans, 
ihi^  Americans  were  little  aequunted  with  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  efibcts  extremely.  VThSo 
some  of  the  English  galled  them  wjitb  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes*  others 
forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the  fort*  filled  on^ 
with  branches  of  trees  ^  and  setting  fire  to  the  huts  which 
were  coTcred  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quick- 
ly became  general.  Many  of  the  women  and  chiMren 
perished  in  the  flames ;  and  the  warriors  Jn  endeavour- 
ilig  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by  the  En^ish,  or  fS^U- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surround- 
ed the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel 
fSfite.  After  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  English  resolved  to  pursue  their  victory  $  and 
bunting  the  In<Uans  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
some  subsequent  eneoonters  were  hardly  less  fhtal  to  them 
than  the  action  on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  month* 
the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extirpated :  a  few  miserahio 
fugitites,  who  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  Li*- 
dia^ns,  being  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a 
distinct  people.     In  thu  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the 

•May  20. 


cDlonhls  of  Kew  England  seem  to  have  been  eondoeted 
by  skiifal  and  enterprising  oiloers^  and  displayed  both 
eourage  and  persererarree  as  soldiers.  Biit  thejr  stained 
their  laurels  by  the  use  i^hieh  they  made  of  vietory.  In« 
stead  of  treating"  the  Pequods  as  an  independent  people, 
who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  the  property,  the 
rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  retaliated 
apon  them  all  the  barbarities  of  Ameriean  war.  Some 
they  massaered  in  eold  blood,  others  they  gave  np  to  be 
tortured  by  their  Indian  allies,  a  eonsiderable  Mumher 
they  sold  as  i^laves  in  Bermudas,  the  rest  were  redueed 
to  servitude  among  themselves.^ 

§  XXXIV.  But  reprehensible  as  this  eondoet  of  the 
English  must  be  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this 
decisive  eampaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes  of  In- 
dians with  stteh  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  seeured 
a  long  tranquiltity  to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same 
time  the  violenee  of  administration  in  England  eontinued 
to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by  forcing 
many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  themselves  from  all 
the  tender  connexions  that  bind  men  to  their  nativo 
country,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  region  of  the  New 
World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  that 
could  allure  them  thitter  but  exemption  from  oppres* 
sion.  The  number  of  those  emigrants  drew  the  atten« 
tion  of  government,  and  appeared  so  formidable,  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships 
from  carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without  spe- 
cial permission.  On  many  occasions  this  injunction  was 
eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the  king)  it  operate(\ 
with  full  ei&et  iu  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigt 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  uod  lionie  other  per- 
sons whose  principles  and- views  eoincided  with  theirs, 
impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil  and  religious  liberties  wliieh 
they  struggled  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britian,  hired 

*  Hutchinson)  p.  58.  76,  etc.  Mather,  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  ch. 
6.  Hubbard's  State  of  N.  Eng^.  p.  5.  116,  etc 


^^m»  iMps  to  eftR7  tkem  and  tfiefe  sttMriaits  to  N«if 
BnglaBd*  By  ord«r  of  oo^oil^  an  emburgo  vrzs  hM  on 
tbeae  wbeii  op  tfae  poiot  of  sailing;  aad  C^aiieSf  far 
from  ftuspeotiiig  tkat  tlio  fatmre  reroIatiOBs  ia  hU  kji^ 
dotns  were  to  be  exeUed  and  diroeted  by  pereoQS  ia  well 
a  bumble  spbere  id  Ufis,  forcibly  detafaied  tbe  mea  des^ 
tfttcd  to  oreitorn  bit  throoe^  and  to  tormiaato  bi9  daya 
by  a "( iolent  d^atb•* 

$  XXXY.  Bnt»  in  splto  of  all  tbe  efibrtt  of  go?eni* 
meiit  to  cbeck  tbii  spirit  of  migrayon^  tlie  measures  of 
tlie  king  and  bis  ministers  were  eonsidored  by  a  goaK 
body  of  tbe  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rij^rts  wbieh 
tbey  deemed  most  Taluable,  tliat  in  tbe  eoarse  of  the 
year  one  tboasand  six  hundred  and  thfrty-oigfat,  aboro 
three  thousand  persons  embarlitd  for  New  £ngfa»4 
ohoosing  ratlier  to  expose  thetesdves  to  all  the  eonse- 
quenees  of  disregarding  tlie  royal  proebimatioB»  than  to 
remain  longei*  under  oppression*  Exasperated  at  Uiis 
eontempt  of  his  authority^  Charles  had  reeourse  to  a 
i^oleat  but  eflbetual  mode  of  aeeomplishlng  what  be  bod 
in  view.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the. 
eorporation  of  Sfassaehusetts  Bay.  Tbe  eolonists  had 
oonformed  so  Httle  to  tbe  terms  of  their  ehar(er>  that 
Judgment  was  given  against  them  without  ^Mealty. 
I%ey  were  found  to  have  forftked  aU  their  rights  as  % 
eorporation,  wbieh  of  eourse  retomed  to  the  erowa,  mi 
Charles  began  to  toke  measures  ibr  new-modeHing  tko 
poUtieal  frame  of  the  eolony,  and  resting  the  admtais- 
tration  of  its  affairs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  Were 
never  earried  into  exeeution.  In  every  eomer  of  his  do* 
minions,  the  storm  now  began  to  gather^  wldeb  soo» 
burst  out  with  sue^  fatal  violenee,  that  Charles,  durii^- 
the  remainder  of  his  unibrtunate  reign^  oteopied  with 
domestie  and  more  interesting  eu*es,  had  not  leisvre  to 

•  Mather,  Magnalia,  b.  t  ch.  5.  p.  33.  NcaJ's  Hist  of  N.  Eng. 
I  151.    Chabners' AnnalS)  i.  15jf,  160,  etc 


k«it6W  muf  «Mt«lim  iipm  ft  rMi«le  aid  iwwriilnrilito 
prerkiee.* 

$£EXyi.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Loftf  PtoUftmettl^ 
•ttoh  a  revidiition  teok  jimee  in  England^  that  all  Hm 
notivee  fbr  nigratiag  to  the  New  World  eeaied.  Tha 
Biaxlois  of  the  Puritans  .with  respeet  to  the  goreniaeat 
both  of  ehitreh  and  state,  beeame  pvedomiaeat  in  the 
aatioib  and  were  enforoed  by  the  hand  of  power.  Their 
oppressors  were  hmnbled ;  that  perfeet  -sjstem  of  re* 
ibrmed  polHj»  whieh  had  long-been  the  objeet  of  their 
admiration  and  desire,  was  estaUkihed  faj  law;  aii4 
amidst  the  intrigues  and  eonfliets  of  aa  obsiifi^e  cMl 
war,  torbaleat  and  aspiring  sfririts  found  sueh  full  oeQifr% 
patiea,  that  thej  had  no  indueraiettt  to  quit  a  buqr  the* 
atre,  on  whieh  they  had  risen  to  aet  a  most  ettupienoaa 
parU  From  the  year  ose  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  when  the  ivst  fb^ie  eolony  was  ealidaeted  to 
New  England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  tho«« 
sand  six  hundred  and  Ibrty,  it  has  been  eompated,  that 
twenty*one  thousand  two  hundred  British  suli[}eets  had 
settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  yarlous  adTe»* 
turers  during  Aat  period,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  pur- 
ehaslag  stoek,  and  tranqportiu^  settlers,  amowatod,  o« 
a  mod^!ate  oaleuIatioD,  neariy  to  two  hundred  thousaiHl 
pMads :  j  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  whirii  no  priaeiples, 
iaforior  in  ftree  to  those  wherewith  the  Puritans  wera 
animated,  eovld  hare  persuaded  men  to  lay  out,  on  Aa 
uneertain  prospeet  of  obtaining  aa  estaUishment  in  a  re « 
mote  uneultirated  region,  whieh,  from  its  skoation  and 
olimatey  eoidd  i^Uure  them  widi  no  bqie  but  that  of  ftad« 
ing  subsistenee  and  enjoying  freedom.  Fbr  some  years^ 
evea  sobsisteiiee  was  prooared  with  diffieuhy;  audit 
was  towarda  the  dose  of  the  period  to  whieh  our  narra* 
tive  is  arrivedy  befbve  tiie  produet  of  the  settlement 
yielded  the  planters  any  return  for  their  stoek.     About 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  86.  502,  etc.    Chalmers'  Annals,  L  I6K 
tMaltavb.  ids.4.  p.  17.  ck.5.m3X    Hatchiosoo,  p.  ]^3, 
Cl^^lmers'  Annals,  p.  165. 
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\  M6  srifTMnr  n  amsbigi. 

ttet  ihne  they  began  to  export  com  io  smaH  qmntili^i 

to  the  West  Ii^es,   aod  made  some  feeMe  attempts  to 

I  extend  the  fluhery,   and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumbert 

whieh  have  since  prored  the  staple  articles  of  commeree 

in  Uie  eeiony**     ffinee  the  year  one  thousand  six  hnn- 

I  dred  and  forty,   tlie  nunriber  of  people  with  whi^  New 

i  JBogland  has  reentited  the  population  of  the  parent  siatCt 

I  IS  supposed  at  least  to  eqital  what  may  hare  been  drain- 

I  ed  from  it  by  eeeasioaal  migrations  thither. 

$XXXTII.  Bitt  thettgh  the  sudden  change  of  system 
m  Great  Britain  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  setflers 
into  I9|fi%£BgfaHiid9  the  prin^ples  of  the  eolonkts  c^n- 
eided  so  pe^feotfy  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  in 
parHameaty  that  they  were  soon  distii^ished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  their  brotherly  affeetton.  By  a  vote  of  the 
Hionse  of  Commons  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun^ 
dred  and  ftrty-two,  the  peeple  in  all  the  different  plan- 
toti(Nis  of  New  Eis^and  were  exempted  from  payment 
of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thither,  or  up- 
on those -wUeh  th»f  importod  into  the  mother  country, 
uatal  the  House  should  toke  fiirther  order  to  the  contra- 
ry. This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
both  Houses.!  Encouraged  by  such  an  extraordinary 
privilege,  industry  made  nfH  progress  in  all  the  districts 
of  New  En^and,  and  population  increased  along  with  it. 
In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the 
Mieasupes  of  partiament,  eelebrated  its  generous  eflbrto 
to  vindkato  the  rights  and  liberties  <tf  the  nation,  pray- 
ed for  the  success  of  its  arips,  and  framed  regulations 
in  order  to  inreftat  any  exertion  In  favour  of  the  king  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

$XXXyiII.  Belyhg  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with 
which  all  their  proceedings  were  viewed  by  men  thus 
closely  united  with  them  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  the 

*  Hutclunson,  p.  91,  93. 
t  A.  D.  1646. 

:(  Hutcfa]]i8(m,p.  114.  App.  517.  Chalmers'  Annals^  174> 
176,  ka 


people  of  N«w  Eoi^d  y^ntured  on  a  meMttve,  wliMi 
not  only  iacreaaed  tbeir  seeuriiy  and  power»  but  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  considerable  step  towards  indepeiidenee» 
Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of  the  danger  to  vhieh 
they  were  exposed  from  tbe  surrounding  tribes  of  Indi- 
ansy  tbe  foar  colonies  of  Massaobusetts,  Plymontby  Con- 
neetieut^  and  Newbaveuy  entered  into  a  league  of  per* 
petual  eonfederacyy*  offensive  and  defensiye ;  an  idea  fa- 
miliar to  several  leading  men  in  tbe  eolonies^  as  it  wa» 
framed  in  imitation  of  tbe  famous  bond  of  union  among 
tbe  Duteb  provinces^  in  wbose  dominions  tbe  Bro waists 
bad  long  resided.  It  was  stipulated,  tbal  tbe  eonCbder- 
ates  sbonld  bencefortb  be  distingnisbed  hj  tbe  name  of 
tbe  United  Colonies  of  New  England ;  tbat  eaeb  e^i^qr 
sball  remain  separate  and  distinety  and  bave  exdume 
jurisdiction  witbin  its  own  territory  5  tbat  in  every  war» 
offensive  or  defensive,  eaeb  of  tbe  eonfederates  shall 
f urnisb  its  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  moac^,  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportiw  to  tbo 
number  of  people  in  eaeb  settlement^  that  an  assembly 
composed  of  two  commissioners  from  each  colony  shall 
be  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate  and  deeido 
in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  tbo  eonfi^deraey ;  and 
every  determination,  in  which  six  of  tbeir  number  con- 
eur,  sball  be  binding  on  tbe  wholcf  In  tbistraasaetiMi 
tbe  colonies  of  New  England  seam  to  bate  oonsidered 
themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all  tim 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  tbe  control  9i  aaf 
superior  power.  Tbe  governing  party  in  Eaglaadf  oc- 
cupied with  affairs  of  more  urgent  conoen^  and  no  wiso 
disposed  to  observe  tbe  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jealous  attention,  sqfferedthonieasurQ 
to  pass  without  animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence gathered  strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more 

•May  19,  1643. 
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4M  HfiMnr  n 

Of^atf :  Miie  peftons  «f  note  in  tbe  ««kfly  of  Mtfij 
•fcii9«ti8»  ftvene  to  tke  system  of  eeeleiiMtieal  p^y  es- 
tftUiili^  Aere»  and  preferrii^  to  it  di«  soYtmrnentaiid 
dise^^iM  of  the  ohurohei  of  EogUind  or  Seotland,  bar. 
log  reaiowitrated  to  iht  general  eoart*  against  tbe  ni^ 
Justice  of  depriving  tbem  of  their  rights  as  freemen^  aad 
of  their  pririleges  as  ehristiansy  becaitse  they  oonM  not 
join  as  members  with  any  of  the  eongregational  ehurehes, 
petitioned  that  they  might  no  Wgw  be  bound  to  obey  laws 
to  wUeh  they  hod  not  assented^  nor  be  subjeet  to  taxes 
imposed  by  an  assembly  in  whieh  they  were  not  repre* 
eonted*    Their  denuwds  were  not  only  rejected,  bat  tbcy 
were  imprisoned  and  flned  as  distarbers  of  the  puldie 
peaee ;  and  when  they  i^pointed  some  of  their  number 
to  hy  their,  gfteraaees  b^re  parfiameot^   tbe  annual 
eonrtf  in  order4o  i^rent  this  appeal  to  the  supremo 
power^  atteBipted  first  to  sei2e  Aeir  pi^rs,  and  then  to 
obstraet  their  enrtiarkation  f»r  £n|^d.     Bat  though 
nekber  of  these  eoold  be  aeeompiishedy   soeh  was  the 
address  and  infinenee  of  the  eofonles'  agents  in  £ng- 
kmdy  that  no  in^iry  seems  to  haye  been  made  into  this 
tmmsaetiett^t    TUs  was  fbttowed  by  an  indieation,  still 
less  amUguousy  of  the  aq^ring  spirit  prevalent  among 
dio  pe^^  of  Mai^saebnsetts.    Under  evei*y  form  of  gor* 
ommmrt  tbe  ri^  of  eoining  money  has  been  considered 
a»  a  pforogative  peeuliar  to  sovereignty,  and  which  no 
•obordinate  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim. 
SegMdloso  of  this  established  oMudm,  thogeaeral  eourC 
otdewda  eidnage  of  sflver  mon^  at  Boston^  stamped 
wftth  the  nmne  of  Ae  eoloayf  and  a  tne  as  an  apt  sym* 
bol  of  its  progressive  vigour^     Even  this  nsurpation  ^* 
oofed  ^without  notfeew    The  Independents,  having  now 
kamUed  all  rival  seetsy  engrossed  die  whole  direction  df 

•  A.  O.  I64i6. 
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olkirs  in  6M«t  Britani ;  and  kn^  aoenst^nedto  i^dnire 
the  goTemitieAi'itf  New  Englaad^  framed  agreeably  ta 
those  pHiiHsifiies  wliieb  tbey  had  adopted  as  the  most  per-* 
feet  noeodel  of  eivil  and  eeelesiastieal  politjt  they  wero 
unwilling  to  stain  its  repntaction,  by  eeasurtng  any^part 
of  its  eondoet. 

$XXXIX«  Wbeh  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  pow<^ 
er^  the  eolonies  of  New  England  eontlnued  to  stand  as 
high  in  his  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply  imbided  all 
the  fanatieal  notions  of  the  independents,  and  was  perpe- 
tually surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful  teaeh- 
ers  of  that  seet,  he  kept  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  leading  men  in  the  Ameriean  settlements,  who  seem 
to  haye  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous  patron.*  He  in 
return  considered  them  as  his  most  deroted  adherents^ 
attached  to  him  no  less  by  aflbetion  than  by  principle* 
He  soon  gaye  a  striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  conquest 
df  Jamaiea,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and 
improyement  of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  yietorious 
arms,  suited  to  the  ardonr  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that 
delighted  in  accomplishing  its  ends  by  extraordinary 
means.  He  proposed  to  ti*ansport  the  people  of  New 
England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  argument 
calculated  to  make  impression  upon  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  consent.  He  endeayoured  to  rouse  their  re- 
ligious zeal  by  representing  what  a  fataf  blow  it  would 
be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithfiil  were 
settled  in  the  midst  of  his  territories  in  the  New  World. 
He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  immense  wealth  in  a 
fertile  region,  which  would  reward  the  industry  of  those 
who  cultivated  it,  with  all  the  precious  productions  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  they 
might  take  possession  of  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  God's  pro- 
mise of  making  his  people  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  He 
asstti!e4  them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
his  au^osi^i.  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  govern- 

*  Hutchinson,  App.  530,  etc.    Collect  p*  1933.   , 
vox.  IX..  57 


tkient  entirely  in  their  hands.  Bnt  t^  (hto  tinie  the  eo^ 
lonists  were  attaehed  to  a  e^nntry  In  whieh  they  had  re« 
sided  fivr  many  yeans,  and  where,  though  they  did  not 
attain  opnlenee,  they  enjoyed  the  eomftrts  of  V£e  in 
great  abundance  $  and  they  dreaded  so  mneh  the  noxi« 
ons  elimate  of  the  West  Indies,  whieh  had  prOTed  fktal 
to  a  great  nnmber  of  the  English  who  trst  settled  in 
Jamaiea,  that  they  deelined,  diough  in  the  most  res« 
peetikil  terms,  do^g  with  the  Proteetor's  propontion.* 

*  HnttUnsonf  p.  190^  etc    ChalmerB,  p.  188. 
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NOTE  I.  p,  fit 


Q£  90US  i>0(fktmi»j  |t^  i^  Nariraez  had  no  interpreters)  ho 
could  hold  no  hitemtmrv^  wilft  Ihe.people  of  th^  pnmnces,  no): 
converse  with  them  in  any  way  but  by  signs,  and  that  it  was 
equally  impos^ble  for  turn  to  carry  on  any  communication  with 
Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c*  f .  .  ButitisippQii  the  authority  of  Cor- 
tes himself,  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  cor* 
resfnudooeebcftb  with  Mont^«raraa  «i>d  with  his  subject  in  the 
mariim*  provinces.  Relat.  Ramus.  Mi*  ^M,  A.  C«  Cortes  af* 
firms,  tibtt  dMffe  was  a  mod^  of  i^terccmqse  between  Naryaes 
aod  theAfatticAB^,  b^  does  not  ^%ytm  how  it  .w^  carried  c^ 
Bemal  £llalk>sN|ipliea  this  deipcXf  aii^  io^Eorms  m^  that  the  thre;i^ 
d|B«ertefis  who  joined  Narvaez  actad  .as  j^terppre|;ersy  .havi^  w> 
cpired  a  cdiApittcMt  knowlei^e  of  th«  imfmsfh  f^-  ^^P*  Wit]^ 
his  usina  jninitMneas,  he  mftitficiiii  thejr  mm^  a^.i<«4W4M:<ierf| 
sad  rtkitissi  in  chapli^  132,  i»m  tiif^  w»r9  pupiplu^  for  their 
p^rfidjr*  The,  Spaniards  hod  pgnr  reaiidedlil^ii^  ^  f^ar^lMaoiig 
the  Mfprnaoa,  a»d  it  b  iHNt  soipiMng,  4jlMkfc4»^«fiil  aqMoi^thi^ 
^ho«ldte^  fiMd*  Mm^e  picfici^ticy  In  sp^f^MK  tii^f^r  i^gmage. 
Xhi^  se#m»  tohaye ^le^  tb^ o^mi  Jfenceraidee.  ii  liW  ik^  ^ 
8mb  PnPift^  who  jwas  jm^ciit,^^  Hep^vgn^  ^  An^ftt  apcu-^ 
i^ala  Mdl^Mt  informed  of  «tt  4hp  ^ianMbL  Mnitfm>  jagpr^fwitJIfi 
Cwtfis  4ft  {hiarttcomiit<^  tins  s«M^  ^^imnimdm^  cfi^wd  m 
iritb  IdQirit«l»iima«    JJo^ii,  J*^.c.4^.4fc  ©p3<*»«€m*i 


45)       ^  ]rOT:^t  AJTB   IttlTSTftAflOlfS* 

shooldhaTe  been  ready  to  engtige  in  a  corretpoodenoe  wiUi 
Narvaez.  He  supposes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  such 
a  wonderful  affectiem  for  the  Spaniards)  that  he  was  not  solicit* 
ous  to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indignitf  with  which 
he  had  l^en  treated)  such  an  aHectbn  is  incredible ;  and  even 
De  Soils  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  must  be  looked  Ujp« 
on  as  one  of  the  miracles  whicn  God  had  wrought  to  &cititate 
the  conquest,  lib.  iv.  p.  7-  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however 
much  overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  extremely 
IQnpatient  to  recover  his  liberty, 

NOTE  II.  p.  18. 

These  words  I  have  bormwed  from  the  anooymoci*  account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  Ameiica,  published  by  Dods* 
ley  in  two  volumes  8vo.  a  work  of  so  much  merit,  that  I  should 
think  ftiert  is  hardly  any  writer  in  ^e  age  who  ou^fat  to  be 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  hiiMelf  to  be  the  author  «i>lu 


NOTE  m.  p.  $3. 

The  xontemporafy  Mstorfans  dKfer  UMitiifeiably  wMi  vespecl 
to  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  CortNy  m  his 
second  despatch  to  the  emperor  mfltes  the  number  dHy  150. 
Rdat  ap.  Ramus.lii.  p.  S4d,  A.  But  k  was  tauSSaUtj  las  In- 
terest, at  that  jonk^ture,  tie  eonceal  from  the  coofirrof  Spain  the 
fiiH  extent  of  the  loss  tt^d^h' he  had  sustained.  <B»  Soils  al- 
-ways  studious  to  dtmSnlsi  ei^ery  mislbrtune  that  befel  his  ^oiiii-* 
trymen,  fates  lAieir  UM  ^VAcm  two  hundred  men.  lib.  iv.  c. 
19.  B.  Diaz  aCBrms  that  they  h^st  87^0  mi^  and  that  only  440 
escaped  froih  Mexico,  g.  198y  p.  108/ Bv  Pfedafox^'  biahop  oC 
Los  Angeles,  who  seems  |o  hff¥>i^'ki(:)ubtd'in(i»  the^^aaify  tnm- 
sactionsof  his  countrymen  hi  New  ^ipmy  withi  great  att^MioB^ 
confinhs  the  account  of  fi.  I>hui  wUh^espeet  to'the  extent  dt^ 
their  Idss;  Virtudes  del  Indbyp/M.  Gdnmra  sttites  their  loss  at 
iscmttn.  CrtftL  e;  109.  Sirisite'mdoths  allin^vards,  whea<^>rtes 
hsid  re6elved'seveMjiisi»ie»c^AiMs,iiif  muMcted  his  troops,  and 
ftfcmtf  >ttefil<'to  lii  oiOy  sfto.  IMat^  ^Bamns.  m  p.  ^5,  E« 
IKw9  'M  t<BH[^«««^ght  imm^km  OMr  Bpain^  tsid  About 


KOTfiS  AJfO  ILitrSTBATIOirS.  45S 

400  of  Cortes^s  Boldien  were  then  alire,  it  is  evident  that  his 
I06S9  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  muit  have  heen  much  more 
considerable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Dias^  solicitous  to 
magnify  the  dangers  and  sufferings  to  wluch  he  and  his  feUow^ 
conquerors  were  exposed,  xaaj  have  exaggerated  their  loss ; 
but,  in  mj  opiidon,  it  cannot  well  be  estimated  at  less  than  600 
ttien. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  39. 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  sdU  viuble,  and  the  spot 
where  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed 
dut  to  strangers.  '  Torquemada  viewod  tkefiEi*  Mon&rq.  Indi^ 
ana^  v61.  !.  p.  331. 

•     ■ 

*    NOTE  V:  p.  45. 

'  The  stadon  of  Ahta-ad6  oki  ^e  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the 
nearest  to  the  city.  Cortes  observes,  that  tfiere  they  could  dis- 
tinctly observe  what  passed  When  their  countrymen  were  sacri- 
ficed. "Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  273,  E.  B.  Diaz,  who  belong* 
ed  to  Alvarado's  dimfon,  relates  what  he  belfeld  With  his  own 
eyes.  C.  152,  p.  14$,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage 
was  so  clear  as  to  be  above  suspicion,  be  dtscribes  with  his 
usual  shnplfcity  the  imtM^ssiori  which  this  spectacle  made  upon 
film.  '  w*Bfefbre  (says  he)'l  saw  the  .breasts  of  my  compahions 
opened,  their  hearts,  yet  ilutteiingf(  offlcred  to  an  accursed  idcrf» 
and  their  flesh  devoured  by  t^ir  exulting  enetnies,  I  was  ac* 
customed  to^bnter 'a 'battle  not  ody  widiout  fear,  but  with  Mgh 
spirit.  Dut  fibm  that  tlin€^  I  never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexi« 
cans  without  i  se(4et  hbi*r6i^  md  anxiety ;  my  heart  trembled  at 
the  thou^flHs '  of  the  dy^th  which  I  had  seen  ihem  suffer.*'  He 
takes  i6are  to  add,  '%kt^  soon  as  the  combitt  began,  his  terror 
went  off;  and,  indi^  hi^^adventOroNss  bravery  on  every  occa- 
sion is  full  e^ence  of  this.    B.  liias,  c.  156,  p.  157,  a. 


IfOTE  VI.  p.  49. 

One  ditumstance  m  ^ts  siege'^merits  pardcuhiir  notke.  The 
account  whidi  t&e  fipamsfa  writefs  gt^  oftteMittclWB  armiea 


ismploytd  in  the  atuck  or^kn^e  of  Aftpnipo  seton  to  be  ifi«md» 
i^te.    According  to  Coitet  binia^6  he  bad  at  one  tiine   lSO/)pQ 
aoxilnuy  ItufiaQt  m  his  servke.    Relat  lUmut.  iil  2r5.  £.  Gpn 
iiWLira  asserts,  that  thef  were  above  SOq/XXX      Cron*  p.    136^ 
.Kerrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  says,  they  mrere  abou^ 
20(^0€K>*    j^Cf  }i|.  lib«  i'  c  19.  .  None  of  the  contemporary  wrif 
ters  ascertain  explicitly  the  number  of  persons  in  Mexico  during 
the  siege.    Btit  Cortes  on  several  occasions  mentiiMw  the  mun- 
ber  of  Mexicans  who  were  ^laiQ,  or  wbp  perished  for  want  of 
Ibod ;  and,  il  we  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  proba- 
bio  thalifibove  tyro  bundled  thousand  ^»uit  have  been  abut  up  in 
the  tow^    But  the  quamlaty  of  promionsnecessary  6>r  the  3ub« 
^Btence  of  such  vast  wtiititwdas  asseoibled  ip  one  (dace,  dario|^ 
three  months,  is  so  great,  and  it  requires  so  much  fbrfsigbt  ml 
arrangement  to  collect  these,  and  lay  theai  up  in  magazines,  so 
as  to  be  certaiki  of  a  regular  suypl^,  ibkl  one  can  banUy  Relieve 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  coqntry  where  ag|;iculture 
wjlf  m> ixBf^tjcpL ifcs jn  tbfi  MfBxirjan/yij|ttre^ yheip  tbwe  waatio 
tajBse  aoimalsi  and.by  a  people,  naturally  to  improv\dient»  and  sgi 
i»ca|Mible  of  /executing  a  compUcate4  pbuv  as  the  most  iin|^v» 
ed  Aaktmaij^^    The  Spa]uard%  with  adU  their  care  mfi  atten^ 
tioo,  ftre4  jrery  pK>rly9  tend  weeeofiben  reduced  to  extreme  difi- 
Iress  Sar  want  ^f  pr^^visioBS.    .  B.  Dia^  p.  143;    Corteg  Relate 
t^ri,  D.    Cf^rt^  go  qpe  occasioa  mentions  ^l^ghtly  the  stib^ 
tence  of  hiji  army;  andafier  acluy;iw}e4gi|fgthat]JK)ri^<}lf  A^ 
|u.gfEeat  JK^jg^  ^6^  that  they  J-epf^qd  ^i^j>iifis  from  |)|pCLpeopJo 
ol'.the  coun^,  4)f  .fisb*  .awl  of  app^,  fruitf  wh^ch  iie  ^aib  tj^e 
cberritt^  rf  tbe  fp^tfy,     Jbifi.   ,^.  Pf^  ,S9^  4^  :^y  ba4 
oab^  frf  maimj,  ^  aerayaa^p^U  ti^rcii^  jnd  when,  the  ^teaacm 
of  (JIuese.  w^  oiVFf  fAother  fruit  i^rbipb  J^e  caUa  T^u?uz«  0  j>ut  i;beir 
9ioat  cii«af(wi«blef8ub^stence4ii:a«^  i^V^b^^4^<  ^  ^^9^W^  ^^^^ 
as  !foo(U  to  which  he^^ea  di^  oaine,  of  Q^UiJffi^:  f-  X^^     The 
indi^i  a«si|iarftes  ha^.one  means  ^.sul^^^f»j^q«\,inore  jthM^  tjie 
Spamarda^    Jheylpfitppfc^^  h^en.p^^^  Mexicana  ,wbaf» 
they  killed  ^  bnttto-    C^^  Bf l9ft  i7ft.C.   A Das^.  cc^Sr^ ^ 
relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico 
to  tlieir  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Mexicaw|»  si^Cflpryiryi^.  as  a  most  acceptal^ 
present  to  their  friends,  tliat  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
fee0i^iiiHKii<bfi'bf#as^£.ai/ei^  W. 

0e  Miib  mkmsmmf^  |e  fiosaid^r  it#am;iii9i4ati9P%^4)pa:edit 
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lb  Ms  co«mttymeTi,  that  they  ^6tld  aa  in  cmt^eit  ^Ath 
ties  who  fed  upoD  huiAan  fleth«  ia  soUcitoaa  to  piioYtf  ^hat  tfao 
Si>aniard»  endeavoured  to  pyeveai  theur  associates  (ma  caiinif 
the  bodies  of  the  MexioaaS)  lib,  v*  c*  %i.  But  he  has  no  autiw* 
rlty&rtlus  from  the  original  hiatoiiaiis.  Neither  Cortes  hon^ 
setf^  nor  B»  Diazy  se^m  to  hate  had  aajr  such  scnqp^ ;  knd,  oa 
many  oceasions,  nMntion  the  Inlian  rq>astt,  wUah  were  hm* 
come  lanuUar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of  abheffvenpSi.  £f<ea 
wHhthis  additional  stock  of  food  lor  the  lacBans,  it  was  hasdty 
Ixjssible  to  procure  sdibsistenee  lor  armies  ampuntkig  to  «sch 
tiumbers  ta  we  find  in  the  Spamsh  writers.  PerhiEps  the  heal 
Solution  of  the  difficmHy  i%  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Dia»  del 
Castilloy  the  most  artless  of  aU  the  JERaim^ad^^ri^  /krMKhyss. 
<(Whoti  (ksnara  (says  he)  on  someoccanooaTelsitesy  thai  there 
were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on  others, 
that  there  were  so  miny  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town,  no 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authoriqr 
for  it>  the  numbers  not  being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  re- 
tates«  If  we  add  together  the  different  numbers  wlDch  he  men- 
Ikms,  that  country  would  comma  more  millions  tfalui  there  are  in 
Castile.*?  C.  189«  But  thou^  %ome  €onsi<leiiaUe  deducdoa 
should  certahily  be  made  fromtiie  Spanish  aoc«imts<if  the  Mex- 
ican  forces,  they  must  have  bei^  very  numerous ;  for  noifaii^ 
hut  an  iniimense  superioiity  in  number  could  have  ensM^d  them 
to  withstand  abody  of  mne  hundred  Spaniards,  conducted  hy  m 
leader  of  ^tdi  abiktiea  as  Cortes. 


NOTE  Vn.  p.  61. 

In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedtegs  of  ttie  oon« 
querors  of  New  Spcdn,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  tos  Casas  as 
my  guide.  His  account  of  them,  Rehit.  de  la  Destrujrc.  p.  IS, 
etc  is  manifostiy  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  Cor- 
tes  himsetf,  and  of  Gonuoti,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  f 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  f^anuoans,  ani 
Aey  relate  it  wkhout  any  disapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  «> 
Ms  umud  custom,  mentions  St  o«ily  in  general  terms,  c.  163.  Her- 
rera^  soScitovs  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  «tf  %is  emm* 
tr]h»en»  though  he  memions  68  oaslqiies,  «nd  490  men  «f  note 
as  beuig  condemned  to  Ae  flames,  asserts,  Ihat  tiib^  onlywev* 
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bamt  and  the  rest  pardcmed.  Dmi.  m.  tib«  t.  c  r.  Bitt  this  is 
caatnrj  to  the  testimonj  of  the  or^;iiial  Mstorians,  particularly 
of  Ooma]%  whom  it  appears  he  had  consulted,  ^  he  adopts  se- 
veral of  hiaeatpressioDS  in  this  passage.  The  pimishment  of 
GuadmoaiD  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spaxiish  wri- 
ters. ToDftunnada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco, 
C4»ipoaed  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  an  accouoft  of  this  transac- 
tioii,mo«e<&vottrable  to  Guatimo^  than  that  of  tl^  Spanish 
authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  L  57$.  According  to  the  Mexican  ac- 
count, Cbrtes  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  e\adence  to  justify  such 
m  waiiton.act  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimc^  and 
his  feUow-sufTerers  asserted  their  imiocence  with  their  last  bteath 
and  that  many  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  condemnM  this  action  of 
Cortes  as  equally  unnecessary  and  unjust,  p.  200,  b.  301,  a. 

• 

NOTE  VIIL  p,  63. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  thb  expeditioQ  was,  to  puaraih 
Christoval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  ofiScers,  who  had  revdted  against 
him,  and  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cor- 
tes regaitied  this  insurrectioa  u  of  such  dangerous  exso^ile, 
and  dreaded  so  much  the  abiUties  and  popularity  of  its  author, 
that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  su{^>ress  it* 
He  marched,  accor<Ung  to  Cromara,  three  thousand  miles,  thro' 
acountry  abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  mountains, deep 
rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and.  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places^ 
What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the  hostility  of  Uie  natives, 
from  the  climate,  apd  from  hardships  of  every  species,  has  no'^ 
thmg  in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures 
of  the  other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  Worid. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  service  above  |;wo  years ; 
and  though  it  was  not  distinguished  by  .any  sj^endid  event,  he 
^d^bited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal  courage, 
more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  padence,  than 
in  any  other  period  cm*  scene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec*  iii.  lib*  vL 
viL  viiL  ix.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  163,  177.  B.  Diaz,  174— 190. 
Cortes,  MS.  fienea  me.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the 
account  of  this  expedition  shcmld  occupy  asplendid  place  m  k* 
Inageneral  history  of  America, as  the  expedition  was* produc* 
tive  of  no  great  event,  the  mentkm  of  it  is  sufficient. 


NOT£  iX.  p.  6ft. 

A€i:offdtig"  tA  Hflarrdm^  Ifae  tr«uHu«  whieh  €>ortefl  bvoUfbt 
withJum,  ofMkHUfiiti  fifiieeii  kmubrvd  maitt  of  wraugfat  pbte^ 
two  hundrtd  tfaoowii'  pcaw  of  fiae  g^dy  aad  ten  tfaouasnd  of 
inferior  otiiidard;  Boany  rich  jowet%  osie  in  pardetifar  vottiifor* 
ty  thouMUid  p6808,  ttid  te?oral  trii^eu  and  onMUDOoota  of  vidvK 
Doc  iv«  lib«  iiL  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Ho  mftorwMrdi  engaged  09 
give  a  portion  withbUdaugtoerof  afaimdMdtlrattsaadpeaoo. 
Ckmiara  Cron.  a  ssr.  The  fcrtune  wlikh  iie  \xA  bio  aoBs  was 
vei7  conridenMe.  Btfl,  aave  have  bofara  rolated>  tlie  ottm  dl» 
indod  among  the  ecnaq|9trot«»  on  the  ikot  ledulstion  of  MeaSoB^ 
waa  VOY7  amaO.  Ttioao  t^ipoaaa  thou  to  bo  aoaia  foawai  for  i 
pecdBg  tbat  thoaccosalions  of  Cortesfa  eooftueo  -veto  nol 
gother  dottiime  of  fouaiAfttioii.  Tbey  cfaaigod  hm  wkb  baviag 
applkd  to  hk  own  Me  a-^^propovckmi^  abtnMof ^dio  Meiteii 
apoU;  with  having ooncealod  the  royaititeaafarto of  Monl^^ 
addGaathttoibif  wHhdofiMoid^tholdng'ofhia  Mkh;.  aiidfoi^ 
Ung  hiafoUoworB  of  wtMHtwaoduotothom*  Heraoi^  diaci  iii 
tib.  T&.  c.  15.  doo«  U.  lib.  iiL  e.  8.  Soiikeoftbe 
thenaelToa  oriMtidaodaaiiMonfrof  tibaoaoM  kiai,  wMi  \ 
10  this  part  of  hia  ocMidttoi*    B.  Diajr^  o.  157. 


NOTE  X.  p.  71. 

In  ttaoing  the  ptOgteas  of  th|»  ^aoibh  ttfiAA  in  New  Spaing 
wo  have  ibUowed  Coitoa-bteiBolf  ao  our  moat  cenain  gtdde.  ifia 
despatches  to  ^  oibperor  contain  a  minute  aoeoont  of  his*  opo^ 
Mticms.  Bot  the  unlOCtered  conqoovor  of  Feru  was  inoapabio 
of  relating  M%  own  exploka.  Out  intematidn  ^witli  respeot  to 
theni)  and  other  trimalkrt&ons  in  Peru,  ia  derived,  however,  from 
<;ontemporstrf  and  respectable  authors. 

The  moat  eaiflf  account  of  Plaarro's  transaotkna  in  Peru  was 
published  by  Fitedteo  de  Xerez,  bdt  ^eoNtarjr.  It  ia  a  sioopio 
madomed  narratsve,  carried  down  nb  ftuber  than  the  deothbf 
Atafaoatpayln  Ifsas;  fortiio  wUhtw  reoimed to  Spain  in  15M^ 
aadooonalkor  h«  landed,  printed  bt  Soi^Ud  las  ahoit  Watorfof 
yip  cyaipmn  0^  fti^,  aMressod  to  the  eiwpefdr* 
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Don  Pedro  Sancboy  an  officer  who  wnM  under  Piziarro^ 
drew  up  an  account  of  liis  expeditson,  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Ramuaio,  and  inserted  in  his  valuable  collection,  but 
has  neter  been  published  in  ksrorigiittil  languagei  Stncho re- 
turned to  Spain  at  the  -same  time  wkh  l&erea»  Qveat^^i^tedit  is 
due  to  what  botiv^iese  aiiftiKM»  relate  ccnei&Hm^  tbe  progress 
Old  operations  of  Pi2affF»;  but  the  residence  of  tins  Spaniards  in 
Peru  had  been- so  shorty  at  tlie  tiinewiien>thi^  l^it»  and  their 
intercouvse  wills  Ike  nadtes  so  slender^  that  thc^r  kos^ledge  of 
Jto  PeruTittirtttMMrs  and  tustxmis  i»  vvsf  imperfe^ 
'  The  next  conteaoporaxy  hwlorian  is  Pedto  CiMa  de  Leon^ 
W(hapaUitiiedhiaCcom6a<k4Peiii,  at  Seville,  m  ISSA.  If  he 
hid  finished  nU  thac  he  pfopeses^in  Ihs  geiierd,diT]am&  of  Us 
^iotk^  it  wenid  h«ve  boeethe  most  eon^lete  hutory  which  had 
teen  pHWistMwl  of  a^.yegian  in  the  Neir  World.  He  was  well 
^Pttlified  lo-easeettte  tt|  having  sei-ved.  during:  seventeen  yean  in 
dbnarica,  and:ihsming.viBit2Bd  in  pers«n^mo8t  of  theprovmces 
eflacenang'  whsobte  had  occasion  t«.wfite»  Butnvly  the  first 
pftrt  of  his  QwoiiishD  has.been  priatedk  It  contsiitt  a  desciip- 
lien  «f  PiMtH  and  seMnal  d  the  adjaeeDit.pporjnce8>  with  an  ac* 
easMof  tbeinstkiitkMiand  cuatnms'of  Mie  na|ives»  and  is  writ^ 
innvMLSO  tittlaart^  .and  sitch  •wa|i)ai«nt  ^^igaM  .^  ^ruth^  that 
one  must  regret  the  loss  of  the  otl^  paxts  of  ^  ^ork. 

This  loBS  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zacate^  who 
pubHshedf  m  HSSr  his  Historian  del  Descubrinnento  y  Conques-^ 
<a  delaProTincia  del  Peru.  Zeraie  waS).a  man  of  rank  and  edu^ 
eadon,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  compttoHer^general  of  the  pi^b- 
li&  menus.  ISe  Uestory^-  whether  we  a^end.to  itS/mattei^  or 
aoaapeeitiont  ift  a  book  of  considerable  meri^;  as  he  had  an  o^ 
portuntty  to  ,be  wjpU  iirfiwmftd^  and  somhi  (to  l^ye  bera  Inqqiflif 
tlrewiclv  ret^^ecjtt^the  wsBmr%  and  <wiB,sa^criomK)t  the  Penin^ 
an%  great  cMdit  if  4ue  ts  hia  testiroo^i. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publishe41us  Histariadel  Pars  hi  liKTI. 
His  sole  object  is  to  relate  the-dissc^ttions  and  civil  ,w^r8  of  thi^ 
Spaniards  in  that  eaoapire;  As  he  sen^  in  a.pi|bliQ  Nation  in 
PerU)  and  was  well  aoquai^ed  both  \«Sth.the  eptQ^ix.and  wit|| 
the  principal aetora in  th^m  fJngnl^  actmes  wl46b<h^  desciibesi 
m  he  iiossessed  soaind  undei«i«nding  %nd  gusfit  impidii%>  i^ 
mtak  m$f  be  osnked  ffmong  thoae  mi  the  MaiMwnriitMntidbtMt* 
gnished  for  theb.M^h»t^:^  n^a^arch,  « thmsa|Miiy#  i*%«? 
ing  with  respect  to  the  ^events  n^h  they  relate. 


Tbe  last  auUior  who  can  be  reckcmed  among  tha  Goatempov^- 
17  iiistofians  <^  the  conquest  of  Peru,  is-  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
bica.  For  ^ugh  tbe  first  part  of  his  work,  entitled  Comment 
ttifio^  ItottkM  del  Ofifen  de  io^  lnett9  Reiet  dei  Peruy  waa  not 
pid>l}8hed  Booner  than  the  year  ia09^  aeveii^aix  years  after' 
the  deatli  of  Aiahualpa  tl^  last  empetor^  yet  as  he  was  bom  in 
Peru,  and  was  the  $pn  of  an  ofiBcer  of  distinctioQ  among  tiie  Span- 
ish conqu^xjfn,  by  a  Coya  or  lady  of  the  royal  race,  on  account 
of  which  he  always  look  ^le  name  of  Ii^ta;  aa  he  was  master  of 
the  language  spbke  by  the  bicas^  and  acquainted  with  ^le  tntdio 
tions  of  his  countrymen,  Ms  authority  is  rated  Tery  high,  and 
6kca  plax^d  above  that  of  all  the  ^ther  historians.  His  workt 
however,  is  little  more  tbin  a  oommentary  upon  the  SpanUh 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  story,  and  composed  of  quotatimiB  taken 
from  the  authors  whom  i  have  mentioned.  Thk  is  the  idea 
whibh  he  himself  gives  of  it.  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account 
of  facts  only  that  be  follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  expiamiog 
^e  institutions  and  rights  of  his  ancestors,  his  informa^on  seems 
not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  e)LpSanation  of  the  Qui- 
pos  is  aliAost  the  same  with  that  of  AcoatOi.  He  produces  no  spe- 
dmea  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  cme  which  he  ber« 
TOWS  fifom  Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whose  memoirs 
have  never  been  published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  'fbr  comfMiiitioii, 
arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
fiabuious,  wlmt  is  probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  searches  for 
them  m  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  great  defects,  is  not  altogether  desti* 
tute  of  use.  Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen are  preserved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian 
language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Spanish 
vmters,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts,  taken  from 
autiiors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 


JiJOTE  XL  p,  rs. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  e&« 
dured,  and  of  the  unheakhfiil  dimate  in  the  regions  which  thiqr 
visited,  from  the  extraordinary  xnortality  that  prevailed  among 
thAd*  IKmbto  carried  out  1 13  uamj  Akda^pro  70.  In  less  than 
ripe  months  130  of  these  died.  Few  foU  by  tkt  sword ;  most 
of  them  were  cut  off  by  diseases.    Xerez,  p.  ISO. 


MP  »oc»s  Jat9  UMsmmAtmnm 

JK>TE  XIL  p.  rr. 

TU»  ifttaadf  wj»  Hmjuai  is  ratickred  lo  .wKoahitMe  by 
the  unwlKiksonieiMiB  of  iu  ^nnute^  hs  inqiemtriUe  woodiy  its 
niggQd  nymitfiipi,  and  nuilti^ade  of  iaaeets  and  reptitoe»  tlttt 
it  is  4<Mom  any  scoter  q^hhet  Aan  that  of  i^emalig  enpkifad 
HI  lieacrihing  it  The  mxn  is  idniost  noTer  ae«n  there)  aoA 
tkffoui^iottt  the  yewt  k  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec  3*  lih^ 
X.  c.  a.  OaoqMer  toiichod  at  this  island  in  the  yeu*  1685,  and  his 
a^qipount  of  the  clinMU  ia  not  moie  bvourable.  Vol,  L  p^  173. 
Htff  during  his  orutae  oa  the  co0at»  visited  moat  of  the  placea 
where  PisaiTo  landed,  and  hia  descaiption  of  them  dtfows  light 
qo  the  namubme  of  the  eaiiy  Spanish  fai$iariat^. 

NOTE  3mi.  p.  90. 

By  this  time  horses  ha4  multiplied  greatly  in  ^le  Spanish  tet^* 
tlemenu  qa  the  eondneat.  Whei^  Cortea  h^^  hb  expeditien 
in  the  year  1518,  though  his  Armament  was  more  consid^raUe 
than  that  of  Pizairo,  and  composed  of  persons  superior  in  rank 
to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procore  no  more  than  ux* 
teenhorsos* 


NOTE  XIV.  p.  91. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant  Ulloa,  and  D.  Geol||e  Jwa^  tn^- 
felled  frcmi  Guayquil  to  Mohiq^  by  the  same  route  which  H- 
9»rro  took.  From  the  descripticM)  of  thw  journey,  ode  may 
^rm  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  hia  march.  The  aaody  pWna 
between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles, 
without  water,  without  a  tree,  a  jdant,  or  any  green  thing,  on 
a  dreary  atretch  of  burning  aapd*    Voyage,  torn,  L  p.  399,  eta 


NOTP  XV.  p.  9<r. 

This  extravagai^  and  mifeaoonaUe  dbeoorae  rf  Vobordo  %m 
>eeQ  censured  by  all  histori9n9>  aQ4  with  jui^tice.    fimdioo^ 


lie  saens  to  have  been  an  ffljteerate  and  t»goied  mofik,  nDwIie 
feaeeMag  tiie  good  OlmedO)  who  accompanied  Cortes,  the 
tiMurdityof  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  cbar^  irh^ 
fy  upon  him.  His  harangue  is  eviden^f  a  tranahtiolk  or  para« 
phrase  of  that  form,  conceited  by  a  junto  of  Spai^b  divines  and 
bnrfttv  in  the  year  1509,  ftr  exj^ak&g  the  right  oi  tibeir  king* 
te  the  sover^gnty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  directing  the  xM^ 
cers  enq^c^red  in  America  how  they  should  take  possession  of 
any  new  country.  See  VoL  i;  Note  xxBi.  The  sei^ments  cenr 
tafaied  in  ValYer^'s  harangue  must  ndt  then  l>e  im^mted  to  tte 
bigoted  in^ciMty  of  a  particular  man,  but  to  thatof  tte  age* 
But  Gomara  and  Benzoiu  relate  ooe  circumstance  coocenung 
Vahrerde,  which,  if  antiientie,  renders  Uhn  an  object,  not  off 
contempt  cnl/,  but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  dmvig  tlis 
"whole  action,  Valverde  continued  to  exdte  tiie  sohUers  to 
daughter,  calling  to  them  to  strike  the  enemy,  not  with  the 
edge,  but  widi  the  pomts  of  their  swords.  Qom.  Cron.  c  1 13* 
Benz.  Histor.  Nor.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behariour  was  veT 
r^  cKfferent  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence 
to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  comw 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  95. 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  cohceming  the  con- 
duct of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the 
violence  of  their  coimtrymen,  contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  pro« 
fessions  of  friendship  were  feigned ;  and  that  his  intention  in 
agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxanwka,  was  to  cttl 
off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow ;  that  for  this  purpose  he 
advanced  with  such  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms 
concealed  under  their  garments  to  execute  this  scheme.  Thitf 
IS  the  account  given  by  Xerez  and  Zarate,  and  adopted  by  Her^ 
rera.  But  if  h  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy  tiie 
Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imag^  that  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  march  unmolested  through  the  desert  of  Motupe,  or. 
have  neglected  to  defend  the  passes  in  the  mountsdns,  where 
they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so  much  advantage.  If  the 
Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamaica  with  an  intentbn  to  faU  upoii 


463  MOTBft   AND    ILLUfiTBATIONft. 

the  Spaxuardfl)  it  is  incoDceiTable,  that  of  to  great  ahod^  of 
meO)  preparedfor  acdDn,  not  one  shauM  attempt  to  maketeais* 
tance,   but  all  tamely  suffer  themselves  to  be  butchered  bf  an 
eaemy  whom  thejr  were  armed  to  attack;    Atahualpa's  mode  of 
advanchig  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceaUe  proees* 
skn>  not  of  a  military  enterprise.    He  himself  and  his  folkmers 
were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremohy,  preceded^  as  <h)  days  of  so* 
lemnity,  1^  unarmed  harbingers.    Though  rude  nations  are  &^* 
qtteady  omning  and  (kise,  3ret,  if  a  scheme  of  deception  aod 
tveachery  must  be  imputed  eidier  to  a  monarch,  timt  had  not 
great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  viut  from  strangers  who  solidt- 
ed  admiaaion  aito  Ua  presence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adv^iturer  so 
daring,  and  so  Kttk  scropuloos  as  Pisarro,  one  cannot  henttite 
in  detennining  where  to  fix  the  presumption  of  guilt.    Even 
amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spankh  writers  to  palliate  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  Pbarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it^as  his  inten- 
tidti,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  sTeize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had 
taken  measures  for  that  purpose  premus  to  any  suspicion  of  that 
monarches  designs. 

Gardlaaso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  his 
countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  concerted 
t^e  destruction  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid 
to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct  towards  the  In- 
ca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
jestic form,  idth  a  long  beards  sbd  garments  reaching  to  the 
gft>und,  having  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Viracocha,  the  eighth 
Inea,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun^  that  monarch 
built  a  tcfntple  in  honour  of  this  person,  and  erected  an  image 
of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ^guhr  form  in 
wluch  he  had  exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  In  this  temple  di<- 
vine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracodia.  P. 
i  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c  22.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared 
in  Peru,  the  length  of  dieir  beards,  and  the  dress  they  wore, 
struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the 
9un,  who  had  descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded, 
that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  now  sq^roach^' 
ing,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occufMed  by  new  possessors. 
Atahualpa  himself,  conMdenng  the  Spaniards  as  messengers 
fo>m  heaven,  was  so  &r  from  entert^ning  any  thoughts  of  re^ 
aisting  them^  that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 


iftieir  commands.  From  those  senCiments  Sowed  his  pikSeauaim 
^ioTe  snd  respect  To^  those  were  owing  the  cordial  recepdoa 
of  Soto  and  Ferdmand  Pizturo  in  hi»  citmp)  ahd  the  s^iimisiite 
reverence  with  w4^h  he  hiHiself  advfloieed  to  visit  the  Spaniik 
general  in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  gross  ignoraoee  of  Pliili- 
fiXLoy  the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of  the  Spoi^ardsy  and  his 
answer  to  it^  were  so  ill  explainedi  that  by  their  amtiial  inabi-' 
fitf  to  comprehend  each  outer's  intentions,  theiK^  rencouattt 
at  CoxMnaiea,  with  all  its  dreadful  ceosectneiiceiy  was  odcaK 
sioned. 

It  ia  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  supersttious  ven^wdm 
of  the  Peruvians  fin*  the  Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  either  in 
Xerex,  or  Sancho,  or  Zamte,  previous  to  the  interview  at  Cax«^ 
amaka ;  and  jet  the  two  fimner  served  under  Pizarro  at  that 
Iblie,  and  the  latter  visited  JPevu  soon  after  the  conquest.  If 
«kherthe  Inca  hlmeeli^  or  ^s  nieesengers,  had  addressed  the 
{||iafiiaidft  in  the  vords^  wbkh  Garcilasso  puts  in  ^leir  mouthsi^ 
they  must  have  been  struck  with  such  submissive  declai^atiiMUi  s 
and  they  would  certainly  haveavailed  themselves  of  them  to  ac« 
ccmplish  their  own  deaigito  with  greacterfikcitity.  Garcih»so  Imii. 
self,  though  hfenarmtite  ^  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca 
and  Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  is  founc^ 
ed  on  the  suppbuticm  of  hrs  befieving  tiiem  to  be  Vimcochas, 
or  cKvine  b^iga,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  etc.  Yet,  with  his  usual  in- 
^ttentkm  and  inaccura^,  he  admits^  in  smother  place,  that  the 
Peruvians  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  god  Vlvacbcha,  until  the  fatal  diaastets  subsequent  to 
ibe  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to  call  them 
Viracochas.  P«  i.  lib.  v  c  31.  This  is  confirmed  by  Her- 
rent,  dec.  5.  lib*  ii.  e.  13.  In  many  different  parts  of  America, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrymen  were 
considered  as  divine  beings  who  had  descended  from  heaven. 
But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur  in  the  intercourse 
between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  very  unequal, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  expression  were  different  from 
the  ideas  of  those  who  heard  it  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the 
Indian  hmgua^pes,  or  such  is  the  simplicity  ot  those  who  speak 
them,  that  whto  they  see  any  thing  witii  which  th^y  were  for^ 
merly  tmacquaioted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin, 
th^  say,  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.  Ntignez,  Ratn,  Ul 
337,  C. 


40*  mrxs  Mn  tUiVwniJLtwcmst 

Tlur^uomt wbich I  have  givvk  aiithe Btniimeoil%  and pe^ 
ccedings  of  the  PemviaBS)  app^an  to  be  more  natural  and  ooor 
fisteDt  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  better  auppoited 
bgK  the  fiEtcta  related  by  the  coixb^tgpomef  taistoriaiia. 

According  to  Xeres)  p.  SOQf  two  thottM&d  Penivtioi  were 
iulled.  Sancho  makes  the  noml^er  of  the  ela^  3ix  ot  seven 
tbottsand.  Ram^  iii-  374f>  D.  By  Garcilasso's  accoiiat,  fire  tbon* 
asad  were  maMKOed*  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c  35*  The  number  whieh 
I  have.mentkmedy  being  the  medium  belwaeii  the  exttenaiy 
may  probably  be  nearest  the  truth* 


NOTE  XVU.  p,  ^r. 

Nothing  can  be  a  morc^  Btrikiag  prpof  of  this,  than  that  thres 
^iBi^ards  travailed  from  Ca^mmaka  to  Crnxq^  The  diaiaoM 
between  them  is  8^  hundred  mike.  In  e^ry  place  ihrDogfar 
o«l  tfaja  great  extant  of  country » they,  were  treaUfid,  with  all  the 
hononra  which  th^  Peruvians  paid  to  thdr  sovereigua^  9mA  e^m 
to  their  divkities.  Under  pratexta  of  ams  wing  what  was  wm^ 
ing  for  ^e  ransom  of  the  Iftcsy  thi^y  demanded  the  plates  of 
gold  with  which  the  waUs  of  the  Tcaaple  of  the  Sua  in  Cuaco 
were  adofued;  and  though  the  priests  were  imwilling  to  alieiw 
ate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate 
the  shrine  of  their  god^  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  owft 
handsi  robbed  the  Temple  of  piut  of  this  valuable  treasure; 
and  suoh  was  the  "^reverence  of  the  nativea  for  tbor  peraofiay 
t^  though  they  beheld  this  apt  of  sacrilege  with  ast^uahmenlf 
thqr  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  (tisturb  the  commission  of  it 
Zamte,  lib.  iL  c.  6.    Sttiichoap.  Ramua< iil«  375,  D* 


NOTE  XVIIL  p.  106. 

Accor^ng  to  Herr^ra,  the  spoil  of  Cu2qo»  after  setting  apart 
the  king's.^^9  was  divided  among  480.peilK»ia.  Each  reeeiv« 
ed  4000  pesos.  This  ammmts  to  1,930,000  pesos..  Dee.  v.  libk 
vi  c.  3^  But  as  the  general  and  oUier  officei9»9  were  entitled  to 
aahare  far  grea^  than  that  of  the  pdvat^  meo,  th^  sum  total 
must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  hate  mentioiied.  Gom»' 
ra^  c*  133,  and  Zarate,  lib.  iL  c.  8,  si^sfy  themselves  wilh.  as* 


senlAg;  in  ^:eneff«i,  1ii«t  the  i^ifd«ir  of  CttscdHFtt  tf  ^reiMi^ 
fttlue  dum  tbe  nonom  of  AtahiUi%Mu 


ICOTE  XIX.  p.  ior. 

Mb  estpedlAMk  ia  tte  Ke#  World  was  ctmdtietod  triCb  inor» 
l^ersevering  courage  thtti  tfaai  of  Alvamdo,  and  in  none  -wtrt 
greater  hardal^pe  endnred.  Man3r  of  the  perkms  engag^bit 
^rere,  like  tlieir  leader,  veterana  who  had  a^pved  lAider  Corte^ 
faiitfed  to  all  the  r^;olir  of  American  wan.  Such  of  m)r  readers 
M  have  not  an  opporfcunitf  of  perasing  the  striking  descriptioii 
of  their  sofibriiigB  by  Zarate  or  tierrera,  tnay  form  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  their  nwrch  from  the  sea  coast  of  Quito,  bjr 
consul^ng  the  account  wluch  D.  Ant.  UUoa  gires  of  hia  own 
JGuriiey  in  1736,  neaHjr  m  the  same  route.  V<^.  to^;  L  p.  178, 
e«c.  orthat  of  M.  Bouguer^  who  proceeded  firom  Puerto  Vlejo 
tjb  Qidto,  bf  die  same  road  whidi  Alvaradotook.  He  compiaEres 
Rb  owil  journey  wMi  liittr  of  the  Spani^  leader,  and  by  the  com^ 
parison  gives  a  most  sti^ung  idea  of  the  boldness  an^  patSenotf 
of  Alvarado,  b  fochig  hM  wi^  through  00  many  obsta«toi! 
Voyage  du  Perdtt,  p.  d$,  etc« 


NOTE  XX.  p.  10«i 

'  According  to  Herrera,  thei^  was  entered  On  acdoiint  of  ^ 
king  in  gold  155,300  pesos,  and  5400  nuu^s  (each  8  ounces)  of 
iSlverv  besides  several  vessels  and  ornaments,  son^  of  g<4d,  and 
others  of  silver ;  on  accouirt  of  private  persons,  in  gold  499,0ail 
liesoa,  and  UfiQO  markft  of  silver.    Dec*  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 


KOTE  XXI.  p.  114. 

The  Peruvians  notonly  imimed  the  military  arts  of  the  Span* 
iatiis,  but  had  recourse  to  devices  of  their  owtr.  As  the  cavat* 
ry  were  the  ehief  object  of  their  ttnot^  they  endeavojipred  t6 
tender  them  incapable  of  actingby  means  of  a  long  thong  with 
a  stone  bstened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a  skilful 
handf.twisted  about  the  horse  and  hb  rider,  and  entangled  them 
VOL.  u.  59 


4§^  jrOTSS   AKD  ILtUST^ATlMSi 

90  ^as  to  Gjbstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  a»  an  iiw> 
vention  of  their  own.  Dec.  5«  lib.  viii.  g.  4.  But  as  I  have  olv 
served,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  this  weapon  is  common  among  several 
barbaroU84ribea  towards  the  extremity  of  South  Amenoa ;  and 
it  is  more  probable^  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dex- 
terity with  which  they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasioD 
adopted  it  themselves.  The  Spamarda  were  consid^ubly  an- 
noyed by.it.  Herrera^  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  ing^mitf 
of  the  Peruvians  deserves  m^ition.  By  turning  a  river  014  of 
its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  tho 
enemy  was  posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  the,  utmost 
4iflk;ulty  the  ^laniards  made  their  escape.  Herrera^  dec  &. 
Jib.  viii.  c.  5. 


NOTE  XXII.  p.  129. 

HerrMa's  account  <^  OreUana's  voyi^  is  the  most  minatey 
and  apparently  the  most  accurate*  It  waa  probably  taken  from 
&e  journal  of  Orellana  hkoselfl  Butthe  dates  are  not  distinct* 
Jy  marked.  Hia  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  begun  ear- 
ly in  February,  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  moutJi  of  the  river 
on  the  36th  of  August,  having  spent  near  seven  months  in  the 
toyi^^  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  fromCu- 
enca  to  Para,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mooth  of  the. 
fiver,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in  less, 
than  four  months.  Voyage,  p^  179,  Bat  ttie  two  adventurers 
were  very  differently  provided  for  the  vc^age.  This  hazardous 
undertaking,  to  winch  ambition  prompted  OreUana,  and  to  which 
tiie  love  of  science  led  M.  de  ia  CcxKlamine,  was  undertaken  in 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from  coa|ugai  af^ 
lection.  The  iiarrative  of  the  hardships  which  she  suffered,  of 
the  dangeors  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  disasters 
which  befel  her,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  affecting  stories 
in  any  language,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  striking  picture  of 
the  fortitude  which  distinguishesrthe  one  sex,  m|)i2gled  with  the 
sensilHlity  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  the  otiier.  Lettre  de  M. 
Codin  a  M.  de  la  CondaMa^ 


HaTKS    AN»   ILLtSTKATIOKS^    "  46f 

NOTE  XXm-  p.  13h 

Hefrera  gives  a  striking  picture  of  "dieir  indigence.  Twehre 
gentlemen  wiuxfaad  been  officers  of  ^sdnction  mukr  AlmagrO) 
lodged  in  tbe  same  hoase,  andhaving  but  one  cloak  amongthem, 
it  was  worn  ahemately  by  him  who  had  occaiion  to  appear  .in 
publicy  while  the  rest,  from  tibe  want  of  a  deeent  dress,  were 
obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  compa- 
mons  were  so  much  afraid  of  gmng  offence  to  Pixarro,  diat  they 
dnrst  not  entertam  or  even  converse  with  them.  One  may  con- 
ceive  what  was  the  o<mdition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men^ 
once  accustomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they  felt  thern^ 
selves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  under  which  to  shelter 
their  headst  while  they  beheld  others^  whose  merit  and  services 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edi* 
Stes.    Dec.  6.  lib.  viiL  c.  6. 

NOTE  XXIV.  p.  140.    . 

Herrera^  whose  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  credit^  assertSy 
that  Gonzalo  I^zarro  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chuquesaca  de  la  Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue 
greater  than  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  best  endow* 
«d  see  in  Eun^.    Dec.  7.  lib.  yu  c.  2. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  154. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his  march,  and  tbe  distresses 
of  both  parties,  very  minutely.  Zarate  observes^  that  hardly 
any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  history,  either  with  respect  to  the 
kngthof  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  Pixarro,  ac* 
cording  to  his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  Uiree 
thousand  miles.    Lib.  v*  c.  16, 26* 


NOTE  XXVI.  p,  162- 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  histo* 
nan  of  that  period,  to  one  miDion  four  hundred  thousand  pesoQ* 
Lib.  ii  c  79. 


iff  HOWS  AM^  nf^m^Awm^ 

NQTE  XXVIL  ^  169. 

GMT^ajtlf  4mit  tkei>cgiiiiii&g,  Jiad  ^mn  m  advocaif  for  ap  ao* 
cdauDodttiMiwithJOMca.  FiodiDgPifttromca^ableofbQkiuig^ 
IbitMdcounB  which  he  oiigiDaUysugjBestedf  he  recomi&eiHied 
tabim  a  tiinely  sobniitmii  mhi»8ovflare^^u 
When  the  prettdeat'i  ofiere  were  first  cmnammcated  te  Ctttft* 
jal»  «iBf  c^Ifftdy  (said  he,  in  that  atram  of  bpfiMneiy  w^i 
was  fiuniliar  to  him)  the  pfiest  iaaues  gradova  biUla.  Hagivoc 
them  bath  good  and  cheap;  let  us  not  onlf  accept  thooi  bttfc 
wear  them  as  r^ica  abiaut  pur  necfea.*'  f  ernandea,  Ub.  il  c.M. 

IfOTE  X^VUL  p,  lar. 

Di^ring  tiif  rebelSoo  pf  ponasalo  Pizanos  M^en  hundi^ 
|Den  wefe  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  wer^ 
(langed  or  beheaded,  iie^ra,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c»  4.  Above  thre^ 
hundred  of  thesf  were  cut  off  by  Carvaji^L  Femandezi  lib.  fi. 
f.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  those  pot  to  avi^ent  death 
fire  l^d^.    Ub,  vii.  c.  1. 

JfOTE  XXIX.  p.  in. 

In  my  inquiries  concermng  the  manners  and  ppticy  of  the  Hex* 
leans,  I  have  received  muph  information  from  a  large  manoacript 
oi  Don  Alonso  de  CoritSi  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Au- 
dience of  Mexico.  In  the  year  1553,  Philip  II.  in  order  to  disr 
cover  the  mode  of  levymg  tribute  from  his  Indian  si^jects^that 
would  be  moat  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppresuve  to 
them,  adjtosaed  a  mandaf  to  all  ^e  couvts  of  Audience  in 
America^  enjoining  them  to  anawer  certain  queriea  which  he 
proposed  to  them,  coocemmg  die  ancient  fprm  of  government 
establi^ed  among  the  various  nationa  of  Indian^,  and  tiie  mode 
in  whiph  they  had  been  accuatpmed  to  pay  taxeato  their  kings 
or  chieis.  In  obedif^nce  to  this  mandate,  Cpnta,  who  had  re- 
aidecl  nineteen  years  ip  America,  fourtemi  of  which  he  passed 
in  New  Spam,  composed  the  woik  of  wloch  I  have  acopy.  fie 
acqoainta  his  aorereigni  that  he  had  made  it  an  object^  during 


his  reaidence  in  America^  uul  in  all  its  provinces  wUch  he  had 
yiftited)  to  inquire  <BligenUy  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives  ;  that  he  had  conversed  ft>r  this  purpose  with  manj 
aged  and  hitelligent  Indians,  and  ccMweited  aeveralc^tiiB  Span* 
Ish  eeclesiaaftics  who  understood  4khe  Indian  languages  most  per* 
fcctly,  particularlf  some  of  those  who  landed  mlilew  Spain  soon 
after  the  conquest  GoriUappeafs4o  beaman  of  scmie  leitfii^ 
ing,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and 
accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.  Greater  crecfit  is  due  to  histes* 
timoQj  from  oi^e  wcumatance.  His  work  was  not  composed 
^dith  a  view  to  pubUcation^  or  in  support  of  any  particular  theo^ 
17,  but  conti4ns  simple  though  full  answers  to  queries  proposed 
to  him  oQScially.  Though  Herrera  does  not  mention  him  among 
the  authors  whom4ie  had  followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I 
should  suppose,  from  several  fects  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as 
well  as  from  several  expres^ons  which  he  uses,  that  this  memo* 
rial  of  Corita  wifs  not  unknown  to  him* 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  183. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  esti* 
mating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of 
America,  that  it  is  impos»ble  to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself 
with  any  degree  of  precisian.  Cortes  describes  the  extent  and 
pc^ukmsness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  it 
wasnotlniBriorto  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  m 
more  ez|dicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houses  or  &• 
milies  in  Mexico*  Cron.  c.  7a.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinioni 
0ec.iL4ib.vii.  c.  U.  and  the  generality  of  writers  Sailow  them 
knplicitiy  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  this  account^ 
tthe  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300^000.  Tor^ 
quemada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the  marveU6us,*assertSy 
that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  houses  or  fiuni* 
Sea  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  six  hundred  thousand  hi- 
habitants.  lLab.iiLc.23.  Butina  very  judicious  account  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes*8  officers,  the  population  is 
fixed  at  $OfiOO  people.  R«nusk>,  M.  309.  A;  Evm  by  this  ac- 
count, iHkkh  prolMd^y  is  u^uch  aearar  Ae  truth  than  anyof  tho 
foregdng^  Mexico  urasa  greatcity« 


4lf€l  IfOTEd  AJTD   iLLtTSTaATVONS* 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.  186. 

It  IB  to  P*  Tertibk)  de  Benevente,  that  I  am  mdebted  lor  this 
curioUB  observation.  Palafox,  bishop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla 
Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  iUustrates  it  more  (bUf .  The  Mex- 
ican (sayshe)  b  the  onty  language  in  which  a  tenninalion  indi- 
catmg  respect,  9ikroa8  rrverentkUek  y  dc  ccrtegioj  may  be  affixed 
to  every  word.  By  adding  the  €nal  syllabte  zm  or  aim  to  any 
word,  it  )>ecomes  a  proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth 
of  an  inferior.  If,  iniq>esddng  to  an  equal,  the  word  f^Kther  is tio' 
be  used,  it  is  Tktly  but  an  inferior  says  Tatzin.  One  priest  speak- 
ing to  another,  calls  Mm  Teofiixque  ;  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
calls  him  Teopixcatzm.  The  name  of  tl^  emperor  who  reigned 
when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Mmtezuma^  buthb  vassals, 
from  reverence,  pronounced  it  MontezumaziH^  Torribio,  MS. 
Palaf  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only 
reverendal  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which 
^ese  are  fermed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  explsdned  by 
D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldamay  Guevara  in  hb  Mexican  grammar,  N^. 
188. 


NOTE  XXXII.  p.  189. 

From  Comparing  several  passages  in  Corita  and  Herrera,  we 
may  collect,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modes 
in  vrhUch  the  Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment. 1 .  Some  persons  of  the  first  order  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
empted firom  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty 
to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  -  fol- 
low the  banner  of  their  sovereign  with  their  vassals.  2.  The  im- 
mediate vassals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal 
military  service,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Those  who  held  ofiBces  of  honour  or  trust, 
paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they  recdved  in  consequence  of 
holding  these.  4.  Each  CaftulU^  or  association,  cultWated  some 
part  of  the  common-  field  alkytted  to  it,  for  the  behoctf  of  the 
crown,  and  deposited  the  produce  in  the  royal  granaries.  5. 
Some  part  of  whatever  Was  brought  to  the  public  markets,  whe- 
ther fruits  of  ^  eiath,  or  the  various  produotioiis  of  theu*  art* 


.ist*  and  m&niilacturers,  was  denuoided  for.the:pqbli^.Q8e».aa< 
>the  merchants  who  paid  tius^were  exempted  bom.  every.other 
tax.  6.  Th^  Mnye^uea J  or  €uUcrifiHffleb4tj  were  bound  to  culli* 
Tate  oertaia  districta  in  every  piovmce,  which,  nmy  be  cpnsidf^- 
edascrovmlandBy  and  iMrought  the  increase, into  public  store- 
houses. Thus  the  sovereiga  received  sog^e  part  of  whatever 
was  useful  or  valuable  in  the^couotrf,  whether  it  was  the  natural 
pro4ucti(»i  of  the  8oU>  or  acquiredl>y  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  each  contribuited  towards  the  support  of  goveiM)ent» 
aeemsto  have  been  inconsiderable.  Coritayia  answer  fo  one  of 
the  queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  PhiHp  IL  endea- 
vours to  eslimate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might 
be  8ui^)os^  to  pay,  and  does  no^  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or 
four  rtahy  about  eighteen  pence  or  two  shUlings  a,l&ead> 


NOTE  XXXUL  p.  W>. 

C^Mtesy .  who  seems  ta  have  been  as  much  astonbhed  with  this^ 
aa  with  any  instance  of  Mexican  ingeni^y  .  gives  a  particular 
•description  of  it  Along  one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  fagr 
vrfaichthey  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  conduitsy  compos- 
ed of  clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raised  about  six  feet  In  one  <^  tiiem  is-  conveyed  &  stream  of 
exorilent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  tl^e^cenlre 
of  the  city,  and  it  supplies  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The 
other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean,  or  repair  the 
former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  con- 
duit passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches 
in  the  causeway,  thtough  which  the  salt  water  of  the  lake  flows, 
it  is  conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox^ 
then  carried  from.the  conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  c\tj 
in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabkants.  Relio.  «p.  Ramus.  241,  A. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  191. 

Intbeaimoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shewn  suits 
of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They -are  compos* 
ed  of  thin  lacquered  ccjjppprplates.  In  the  opimon  of  very  intel- 
ligent judgea,  th^  are  evidently  eastern.    The  forms  of  the  si^ . 


4m  H^tftft  lihy  ttttmhiJk'ittm. 

iw  maaamUf  iqxm  ikm,  repraefitiiig  ^Br&gatAf  otc  tm^  b^b 
ciHMdh9l«daiaG0QQfiniiati<moftid&     Tkef  ave  iidfadtel^  siqie- 
mts  ki  fxilntof  workmanship,   to  any  effbn  of  Ameacfta  trt 
The  S^^ftinai4t  prdbably  received;  tjiem  from  the  BUli|ipfaie  i^ 
itaeda.    The  ^aSf'  unqoesi^enable  specimen  of  Mexicaa  tit^  chat 
t  lai6ir'0f  in  Gtfeat  Britain^  ir^  oup  of  very  ftte  goki».  wlo^  is 
itii  lo  ha^  beUiiiged  to  Montanmnu    It  We^hsSoci  t^dirs^ 
Thfed  ArsKwings  <^  il  were  exytiited  tortl^  iocieqr  of  Amiqiu^ 
#il»,  Jtine  ^8,  1769.    A  nttoi's  hjetad  Ui  repretet^ed  on  tim  ciqi. 
On  one  side  the  ftil  &ee,  on  the  ot^ier  the  pit^e,  on  the  thii^ 
the  hUik  parts  of  the  iiead.    The  retteyo  is  aliid  to  hate  beeoa 
produced  hy  pon^hhig  the  inside  ct  the  ea^  so  as  to  make  the 
i^6presenti^36n  of  a  &ceon  theooiMe.    The  featnre$  are  gfomiy 
but  rqxres^ited  wtth  soti^  degree  <^  arty  mA  certaady  too  rode 
ibr  Spanish  worluoansh^    This  cup  was  purciaaed  by  Edward 
aarl  tf  Oxford,  while  he  lay  m  the  harbour  of  Cadis  with  the 
fleet  under  his  coimium^  and  is  now  ih  tlie  possesaiop  of  hia 
grandson.  Lord  Archer.    I  am  indebted  £»*  ttiis  infonnatieii  to 
my  respettsble  and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Ban'mgton.    Intlio 
sixth  voljl^e  of  the  Archo^ologiar  p!  107,  is  pnbtishtd  an:  ac^ 
count  of  sotne  maaka  of  Terra  C^itta,'  brought  from  aburying* 
ground  on iSieAmetikancentbient,  dwutsetentymilesfiiQmtbe 
British  setttementoa  the  Mokqullo  shore;    They  a»  said  to  be 
l&eness^  dF  cfaiefe,  or  Oihei*  eminmt  persons.    Ftata  the  des^ 
erip^bns  and-  engi^afirikkgs  of  tiienk,  we  ha^e  an additknaiproof 
6f  die  iibperfect  slii^  of  arts  aiabng  thd  Ajnerica&s. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  196; 

Hie  learned  reader  will  percdte  how  much  !•  ha^e be^  iii* 
debted,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the  gwlance  of  the  Blidiqi 
of  Grloucester,  who  has  traced  ^  successiire  steps  1^  whicfi 
the  human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  progress,  wtth  much 
erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first  as  fiup  as  I 
know,  who  formed  a  radlxial  and  consistent  theory  concerning 
the  various  modes  of  writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to 
flie  various  degrees  of  their  itn^vement  Oiv.  L^ation  of 
Moses,  iS.  69,  etc.  Some  iikqwrttani  obSdVations  have  bedsn 
added  by'M.  le  President de  BrosSes^  the  learned  and  inteU^c^ 
laithGr  of  th^'^ThAe  de  tti  Fmnga^  Meohi^ii^  dtSM:'lmg'i&i 
torn*  L  395y  eic« 


norzi  wt  itLmitBAfnnis.  4^ 

.  As  the  Mexican  psdmbgs  are  the  most  curious  liiot^^ 
tant  of  the  earliest  mode  of  writmg^  it  will  not  be  imprdpet  td 
give  some  account  of  the  means  hj  which  they  iffe^  jfreserrecl 
from  the  general  wreck  of  everjr  work  (^  art  in  Atttenca,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  For  tiie  most  early  tad  Contpletei 
cdlection  of  these  publbhed  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  th6 
attention  oi  that  curious  inquirer^  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Men- 
doza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain>  having  deemed  t^iose  paintiiigs  a 
proper  present  for  Charles  V.  the  ship  in  which  they  w^re  seat 
to  Spain  was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  came  intd  th6 
possession  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer,  who  having  tra- 
velled himself  into  the  New  World,  and  described  one  of  it9 
provinces,  was  a  curious  observer  of  whatever  tended  to  illus- 
trate the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death,  they  werd 
purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  English  am- 
bassador to  the  French  court ;  and)  being  lett  by  him  to  Pur^. 
chas,  were  published  at  tiie  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Sti* 
Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iiL  1065.  They  Were  translated 
from  English  into  French  by  Melchivedeck  TheVenot,  and  pub^ 
Hshed  in  hb  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  secend  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was.pUb-^ 
Bshed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates^ 
The  first  is  a  map,  or  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  an* 
cient  Mexkans  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the 
various  stations  in  which  they  settled,  before  they  founded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a 
Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in 
winch  they  computed  and  marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-'two  years. 
He  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Congorra,  a 
dilligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  documents.  But  as  it 
seems  now  to  be  a  received  oinnion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know, 
on  no  good  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  nevef  out  of  Italy,  and 
that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voy- 
age, I  have  not  mentioned  the  paintings  in  the  text.  They  have, 
however,  manifestly  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican  produc- 
tions, and  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qua?' 
lified  to  determine  whether  thoy  were  genuine  or  suppositioai; 
M.  Clavigero  likewise  admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of 
l^e  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they  always  appeared  to  be  so, 
though,  frran  my  desire  to  i^st  no  part  of  my  narrative  upon 
questi(xialde  authority,  I  did  not  refojr  to  them.  The  style  of 
roil.  II.  60 


474  90TJ(ft  KSD   lthV$T%AXlOK^* 

Pointing  ki  Che  fiormer  is  cooaiderably  more  peifect  thaa  any 
oilier  specimen  of  Mexican  design ;  but  as  the  ori^^nal  is  said 
to  liieve  been  miich  de&ced  bj  Umei  I  suspect  that  it  has  been 
improved  by  some  toiidies  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artist. 
Carreri,  ChurchiUt  iy.  p-  487.  The  chronological  wheel  is  a 
jjQftt  delineation  of  the  Meaucan  mode  of  contpoting  timet  && 
described  by  Acostai  lib.  vL  c  %  It  se^ns  to  resenpible  one 
^hich  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seen ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a 
genuine  monument)  it  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  s^tifidaiy 
or  arbitrary  charactersi  which  represented  several  things  be- 
sides nnmbers.  Each  moptb  b  there  represented  by  a  symbol 
expressive  of  some  vratk  or  rite  peci^r  to  it 

The  third  specimen  of  Mexican. painting  was  discovered  by 
another  Italian*  In  1736^  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  set  out 
far  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by  several  incidents  to*  study  tho 
langtiage  of  .the  Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  remains  of  their 
historical  monuments.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  an^^ 
tiquary.  In  1746,  he  published  at  Madrid,  Idea  dtuna  Nwroa 
JSiatoria  General  de  la  jimerica  Sefitentrional^  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  result  of  hfs  inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  ei|ta- 
logue  of  his  American  Historical  Museum^  arranged  under  thir* 
ty*six  Afierent  heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  History  appears  tf 
me  the  woi:k  of  a  whimsical  credulous  man*  But  his  catalogue 
ei  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute-rolls,  calendars,  etc.  fa  much 
larger  than  one  could  have  expected.  Unfixtunatety  a  ship^ 
in  which  he  had  sent  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  £ufope> 
was  taken  by  an  English  privateer  during  the  wtff  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1730^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  perished  by  fisdling  into  the  hands> 
ctf  ignorant  editors.  Boturini  himself  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spanish  court,  and  djed  in  a  hospital  at  Madrid.  The 
history,  <^  which  the  Idea^  etc.  was  only  a  fitosfiectusj  was  ne- 
ver published.  The  remainder  of  his  Museum  seems  to  have 
been  dispersed.  Some  part  of  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  present  archbishop  of  Toleclb,  when  he  was  primate  of  New 
Spam :  and  he  published  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  pmtings,  as  &r  as  1 
can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  theb 
ia^rial  majesties^  I  have  obtained  such  a  specim^  of  these  as* 
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I  desired,  in  eight  paindngs,  made  with  8o  mttch  fidelity,  that 
I  am  informed  the  copies  could  hardlf  be  distinguithed  from  the 
originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexicanua^  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  present  from  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal  to 
Pope  Clement  VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  passing  through 
the  hands  of  several  illustrious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  those  d[ 
the  cardinal  of  Saxe  Eisenach,  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
Leopc^d.  These  paindngs  are  manifestly  Mexican,  but  they  a|)| 
in  a  style  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engravinj| 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my 
readers,  as  may  deem  this  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention. 
Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient  importance,  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible,  by  recourse  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbi- 
ahop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are  e^- 
dently  similar.  A.  A.  are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  sam^ 
form  with  those  published  by  Purchas,  p.  1070^  1071,  etc.  B.  B^ 
are  figures  of  lemples,  nearly  resembling  those  in  Purchas,  p 
1109  and  1113^  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  JI.  C  is  abale  of  man- 
tles, or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every 
plate  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana.  E.  £.  £•  seems  to  be  Mexi- 
can captains  in  their  war  dress,  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  which 
resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1 110,  1 1 1 1,  21 13.  I  should 
suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of  noting 
numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D,  etc.  According  to  Botu- 
rini,  the  mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots,  waB 
known  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  number  of  units  is  represented  in  the 
Mexican  puntings  in  my  possession,  seems  to  confirm  this  o;^- 
ion.  They  plainly  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or 
slender  rope. 

Since  I  published  tlie  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  ia 
still  pleased  to  continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  in- 
formation, has  discovered,  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  vo« 
lume  in  folio,  consisting  of  fqrty  sheets  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
each  the  site  <^  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  a  great 
variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting, 
in  very  fresh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  moflt 
of  them.  The  first  twenty-two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months, 
days,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more 
large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  days. 
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The  last  eighteen  sheets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures.  Thef 
seem  to  be  signs  of  Deities,  and  images  of  Tarions  objects.  Ac- 
fiording  to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the  Mexican  year  con- 
tained 396  di^s,  divided  into  2?  months  of  13  days.  Each  daj 
is  repres^ted  by  a  different  sign,  taken  from  some  natural  obr 
ject,  a  serp^t,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  etc  The  ogns 
pf  days  in  the  Calisndar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same 
-with  tho^e  n^entioned  by  Boturmi,  Idea,  etc.  p.  45.  But,  U'  we 
may  g^ve  credit  tp  that  author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360 
(days,  divided  into  18  mcmths  of  ^0  days.  The  order  of  days  in 
every  month  was  computed,  according  to  him,  first  by  what  he 
palls  ft  tridtcenuary  progression  of  days  frpm  one  to  thirteen,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escunal,  and  tbeo 
hf  a  9€ptenqry  progQBssion  of  days  from  one  to  seventy,  making 
in  all  twenty.  In  this  Calendar,  not  only  the  signs  which  dis* 
tinguisk  each  day,  but  the  quaUties  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
.each  month,  are  iparked.  There  are  certain  weaknesses  which 
$eom  to  accompany  the  human  mind  through  every  stage  of  its 
progress  in  observation  and  science.  Slender  as  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexicans  in  Astrqnomy,  it  appears  to  have  been 
already  connected  irith  judicial  Astrology.  The  fortune  and 
pharacter  of  p^ons  bom  in  eaph  month  are  su{^x>sed  to  be  de- 
cided by  some  superior  influence  predominant  at  the  time  .of 
nativity.  Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar^  that  all  who  are 
bom  in  pne  month  will  be  rich,  in  ano^er,  warlike,  in  a  thirds 
luxurious,  et^.  The  pasteboard,  or  whatever  ^u^tance  it  may 
be,  on  wl^ich  the  Calendar  in  the  Escuria^  is  painted,  seems,  by 
Mr.  Waddilove's  description  pf  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars,  the 
^gures  bear  some  likeness  to  those  in  the  p)ate  lyhich  I  have 
publi^ed.  The  figures  marked  D.  which  induced  me  to  con- 
jpcturje  that  this  pahiting  might  be  a  tribute-roll  similar  to  those 
published  by  Purphas  and  the  Archbishop  pf  Toledo,  Mr.  Wad- 
dilpve  sii{^>oses  to  be  ^igns  of  days :  and  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  observatiqiis,  as  to  cpnclude  his  opinion 
to  be  well  foimded.  It  appears,  frona  the  chafacter^  in  which 
the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monr 
mnent  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  the  empire.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been 
mentioned  by  any  Spanish  author. 
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NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  197, 

The  first  was  called  the  Ptmoe  of  the  death£ul  Lance ;  the 
detond^  the  Divider  of  Men ;  the  third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood ; 
the  fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark-house.    Acosta,  Lib.  vi.  c  25 


NOTE  XXXVIL  p.  202. 

The  temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than 
any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewise  the  most  canfladerable.  But  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of  sdid  earth.  According  to 
Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the 
base,  and  rose  to  the  height  <^  fi»rty  &thNnn.  Mon.  Ind.  0>.iii. 
a  19.  Even  M.  Ckvigero  aduiowledges  that'  all  the  Mexican 
temples  were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  con- 
sequence cannot  be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having 
maide  any  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  buiktuig.  Clavig. 
IL  207.  '.         '. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paiatings 
engraved  by  Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, that  all  their  temples  were  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.    See  Vol.  iii.  p.  1 109,  1 1 10,  1113. 


NOTE  XXXVIII.  p.  203. 

Not  only  in  TIascala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itKlf^ 
the  houses  of  the  people  were  mete  huts  built  with  tur^  or  mud, 
<H*  the  branches  of  trees.  They  were  extremely  low  and  sUght, 
ai^  without  any  furmtufte  but  a  few  earthen  vessels.  Like  the 
rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the  same  roo^ 
without  having  any  sepamte  apartment.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib. 
vii  c.  13.  1&.  X.  c.  22.  Dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Torqu^m.  lib.  ill 
c23. 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  203. 

I  am  informed  by  a  person  who  re44^  i^^ng  in  New  Spain* 
and  yisited  almost  every  province  of  iv  that  there  is  not,  in  aU 
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iht  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  any  monunienty  or  vestige  of  anj 
building  more  ancientthan  the  conquest,  ixmt  of  any  bridge  or 
highway,  except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Guada- 
loupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city. 
MS.fiene9  me.  The  author  of  anotlier  account  in  manuscriptf 
observes,  ^That  at  dus  day  there  does  not  remain  even  the  small* 
est  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient  Indian  building,  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  ci  New  SpooB. 
I  have  travelled  (says  he)  through  idl  Ihe  countries  adjacent  to 
til^m,  laz.  New  Gallcla,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Ci- 
naloa,  die  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  with- 
4tet  having  observed  any  monument  worth  notice,  except  some 
ruins nearan  ancieat  village  in  the  valley  de  CtuoM  Grandcif  in 
kt  N.  30*.  46'.  loogit  S58«.  W.  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes  these 
ruins  nunutely,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry 
biulding  of  turf  and  stone,  plaistered  over  with  wldte  earth  or 
ttme.  A  misdonary  informed  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  dia*^^ 
covered  the  ruins  of  another  edifice  aindlar  to  tiie  former,  about 
a  hundred  leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Fedra    MS.  ftene$  mt. 

These  tesdmcoiies  derive  g^reat  crecfit  from  one  circumstance, 
that  they  were  not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or 
theory,  but  as  simple  answers  to  queries  which  I  had  proposed* 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  these  gentlemen  assert,  that 
no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be  ^scovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there 
were  no  such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  Idea  of  gran- 
deur or  magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  and^t  inhabitants. 
Por  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  Spamsh  authors, 
that  hi  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholub,  etc.  some  vestiges  of  andent 
buil^gs  are  still  n^le.  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143, 
$08,  353.  De  Fran.  Ant  Lorenzana,  formerly  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition 
of  the  Cartas  de  relacion  of  Cortes,  winch  he  published  at  Mex* 
ico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in  several  of  the 
towns  through  which  Cortes  passed,  on  his  way  to  the  capital, 
p.  4,  etc.  But  neither  of  these  authors  give  any  description  of 
them,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  shew 
only  that  some  buildings  had  once  been  there.  The  large  mount 
of  earth  at  Cholula,  whiph  the  Spaniards  digmfied  with  the  name 
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c«fMi»  or  Mif  fadagof  stone.  It  i^^vears  aow  like  a  natwnl 
BouDty  covered  with  grtis  and  ahrabsi  and  poasiblf  it  was  no* 
Ter  any  tiling  more.  TotquesL  lib.  liL  c.  19.  I  baire  recttvvdL 
a  rainate  description  of  tbe  renudoB  ol  a  temide  near  CuaOMN 
faca,  on  tbe  road  from  Mesuco  to  AcapnkOb  ft  bcompowedof 
large  atones^  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  aa  tboae  in  tt»  build* 
inga  of  the  PeruTkna)  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  thn 
ibundi^n  it  fiffma  a  acfoare  of  twen^^fe  yards ;  but  as  it  rises 
in  height^  it  dtmimshea  in  extent,  not  fgnAoMf^  but  by  bene 
eontfacted  suddenly  at  regular  (fistaneesy  so  that  it  anst  have 
resembledthe  figure  B  in  the  plats.  U  termiMbedy  it  is 
in  aapiret 


KOTE  XL.  p.  207: 

The  exs^geraidon  of  the  Spanidi  hiatoriansy  with  respect  tn 
the  number  of  humui  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  tn 
be  very  great.  According  to  GosAara,  there  was  no  year  uk 
which  twenty  thousand  human  Tictims  were  not  offered  to  the 
Mexican  <Uviiuties,  and  in  some  years  they  amomited  to  fifty 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  33^.  The  sk^a  of  these  unhaf^  perasoa 
were  ranged  in  order  in  a  buildii^  erected  fi>r  that  purpose,  and 
two  of  Cortea'a  officera  who  had  counted  them,  ii^Barmed  Go^ 
snara  that  thdr  number  was  a  hundred  aad  thirty-six  thousand. 
Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera'a  account  is  still  more  increchble^  that  the 
imad>er  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  beea 
sacrfficed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  kss  than  twen-» 
ty  thousand.  Dec.  3.  lib.  ii»  c.  16^  Torquemada  goes  beyond 
both  in  extravagance,  for  he  assent  that  twenty  thousand  chil*^ 
dren,  exclusive  of  other  victhns,  were  slaughtered  annually.  Men. 
Ind.  lib.  viL  c«  31.  The  moot  respectable  authority  in  favour  ^ 
such  high  numbers  is  that  of  Z«tfnurraga»  the  first  btsfaop  of 
Mexico^  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  tds  order,  A. 
O.  1631,  asserts  that  the  Mexicans  sacrificed  asouallf  twenty 
thousand  victims.  Davilla.  Teatro  Ecdea.  136.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  these  accounts,  B  de  las  Cases  observes,  that  if  there 
had  been  such  an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  coun- 
try could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  pc^mlousness  for 
which  it  was  remarkable  when  tlie  Spaniards  first  landed  there. 
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Thb  veasoQiiig ia  just.  If  tbenumberof  vict3msinallthe|iro- 
vmces  of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  oolj  must  popula- 
tion have  been  preyented  Beam  increasing,  but  the  human  race 
must  have  been  exterminated  in  a  short  time.  For  besides  the 
waste  of  the  species  by  such  numerous  sacrifices,  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  wherever  the  Beite  of  captives  taken  in  war  is  either 
certain  deadi  or  perpetual  slaveiy,  as  men  can  gain  nothing  bj 
SY^nnittuig  speedily  to  Uk  enemy,  they  alwajrs  redst  to  the  utter- 
most, and  war  becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  the  last  de- 
gree* LasCasas  positi^ly  asseits,  that  the  Mexicans  never  sa^ 
cfificed more  than  fifty  or  ahimdred  persons  inayear.  See  Ins 
&pute  with  Sepulveda,  subjmned  to  his  Brevissima  Relacicm^  p. 
103.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sa« 
crificed  annually,  but  B«  Diaz  del  Castello  relate  that  an  inqm- 
ry  having  been  made,  with  respect  to  this,  by  the  Franciscan 
monks,  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the 
conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.    C.  207. 


NOTE  XLI.  p.  308. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronol- 
ogy is  not  only  obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conchidons  deduced 
from  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  observations,  concenmig 
the  thne  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in  any  given  succession 
of  princes.  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garc^ksso  de  la  Vega,  Huan- 
naCapac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca. 
According  to  this  rule  of  computing,  the  duration  of  the  Peru- 
vian nuHiarchy  ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  subusted  four 
hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Bf 
this  account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-du'ee 
years,  instead  of  twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  observadotis ;  but  so  imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  tra- 
dition%  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the  number  of 
years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 
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NOTE  XLII.  p,  2U. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanish  writers  assert,  that  the  Peruvians 
offered  human  sacrifices.  Zerez^  p.  190.  Zarate^  lib.  i  c.  11. 
Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that 
though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized 
ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  hu- 
man victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun«  This 
assertion,  and  the  plauuble  reasona  with  which  Hie  confirms  it| 
are  sufficient  to  refute  the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts 
seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they 
themselves  had  observed.  Vega^  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their 
festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with 
blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their 
children.  Id  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived 
from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  uncivilized  state^  of  aacri* 
ficing  human  victims. 


NOTE  XLUL  p.  218* 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or 
canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones, 
by  which  they  water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  UUoa  Voy*- 
age,  torn.  i.  423.  477.  They  likewise  continue  to  nse.guatio, 
or  the  dimg  of  sea-fowls,  as  maijiure.  UUoa  gives  a  description 
of  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near 
the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 


NOTE  XUV.  p.  520. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in 
the  plain  of  Lacalunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  di»8er^>ed 
by  Ulloa,tom.  L  286,  etc.  who  inspected  them  with  great  care, 
M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious  ^memoir  concermng  the 
ruins  of  Atun-Cani^u*.  Mem.  de  T Academie  de  Berlin,  A^  D. 
1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzo,  which  he  had 
examined.  Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  gives 
VOL.  II.  61 
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pompous  and  confused  descripdoDS  of  several  temples,   aikt 
other  public  edifices.     Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  c.  21.  tib.  tL  c.  4.  Don 

.  M  Zapata,  in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru,  whick 
tiM  not  Idtherto  been  published,  commtmicates  some  infonna^ 
tion  with  respect  to  several  monumeito  of  the  ancient  PenivianSf 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  l^  other  authors.  MS.  ftcne^ 
mey  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa  describes  some  of  die  ancient  Peruvi-^ 
an  fi^rtifications,  Which  were  likewiae  works,  of  great  extent  and 
solidity.  Tom-  i.  391.  Three  circumstances  struck  all  those 
observers  :  the  vast  size  of  the  stones  which  the  Peruvians  em^ 
ptofed  in  seme  of  their  buildings.  Acosta  measured  one,,  which 
was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thickness  ;  and 
jetf  he  adds,  that  h^  the  fortress  at  Cuzco,  there  were  stone& 
considerably  larger.  It  is  dUHcult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvi- 
ans could  move  these,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  even  of 
twelve  feet.  The  second  circmnstance  i%  the  imperfection  of 
the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working  in  €mber.  By  the 
patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  .^unericans,  stones^may  be 
formed  into  any  shape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  against  another^ 
<Mr  by  the  use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone ; 
but  with  such  rude  tools>  little  progress  can  be  made  in  car* 
pentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortise  two  beams  together, 
or  pi9e  any  degnfe  of  union  or  stability  to  B^y  work  composed 
of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally 
ttniAquainted  with  the  use  of  arches  in  building  -,  nor  can  the 
Spomsh  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to  £rame  a  toc£ 
for  those  ample  structures  which  they  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  prqo^  which  all  the 
monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnish,  df  their  want  of  ingenui^ 
ty  and  invention,  accompanied  with  patience  no  less  astonish- 
ing. None  of  the  stones  emploj^ed  in  those  works  were  form- 
ed into  any  particular  or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render 
them  fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  In^ 
dlans  took  them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  rais"* 
•d  out  of  l^e  quarries*  Some  were  square,  some  tiiangular, 
some  convex,  some  concave.  Their  art  and  industry  were  em^ 
^oyed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such  hollows  in  the 
•ney  as  peifectly  correspcmded  to  tiie  projections  or  risings  in 
the  other.  This  tedious  operation,  which  nught  have  been  sa 
easily  abridged,  by  adapting  the  sur&ce  of  the  stones  to  each 
other,  either  1^  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of  copper^  would 


ie  deemed  ineredibk)  if  it  were  not  put  teyoud  donlit  bf  in* 
specting  the  reHuwi  of  thoee  buildings.  It  g^ves  them  a  yery 
Binguhu*  iqipearaoce  to  aa  European  eje.  There  is  no  regidar 
}%yer  or  stratum  of  building,  and  no  one  stone  resembles  anothfidr 
in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  persevering 
but  iU  directed  industry  of  the  Indians^  they  are  all  joined  with 
that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this 
pbservation  concerning  the  form  of  tiie  stones  in  the  fortress  ot 
AtunXannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  ^87.  Pineto  gives  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Peru- 
vian works.  Zapata^  MS.  fienea  me.  According  to  M.  de  Con-^ 
damme,  there  yrerk  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts  of 
Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  a3  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of 
fiome  progress  in  improvfsment. 

NOTE  XLV,  p.  ^33. 

The  appearance  of  those  luidges^  which  bend  with  their  aa^ 
weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  con^derably  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  every  pers(^  who  passes  along  themi  is  very 
frightful  at  first  But  the  Spaniards  have  fpuixl  them  to  be  the  ea- 
siest mode  of  passing  the  torrents  m  Peru,  over  which  it  would 
be  dif&cult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  tim- 
Oer.  They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad, 
that  loaded  mules  pass  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is 
learned  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge  ov«r  the  river  Apurimac. 
Ulloa,  torn*  i-  3SB.  A  more  simple  contrivance  was  employed 
in  pasang  smaller  streams :  a  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspended  fmm  a  strong  rppe  stretched  acroAs 
the  stream,  it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  otfa«r» 
Ibid. 


NOTE  XLVI.  p.  230. 

My  information  with  respect  to  those  evepits  is  taken  firom 
^oHcia  breve  de  la  expecficioD  militar  de  Sinora  y  Cina}oai  su 
exito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en  que  por  oonsecuentia  de  eUo, 
se  han  puesto  ambas  proviadas,  published  at  Meadeoy  Jun^ 
17th>   I7ri>  in  orcler  to  Mtisfy  th«  (curiosity  of  the  rmv^igMh 
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who  had  furnished  the  viceroy  inth  money  for  defraying  die  ex« 
pense"^  d  the  armament  The  copies  of  th»  Mtida  are  very 
rare  in  Madrid ;  bnt  I  have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me 
to  communicate  these  curious  fiftcts  to  the  puUic.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecbrato  in 
Cinalpa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed 
sixteen  marks  four  ounces  lour  ochavas ;  this  was  sent  to  Spam 
as  a  present  fit  for  the  kin^,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal 
cabmet  at  Madrid, 


NOTE  XLVII.  p.  2Sa 

The  tmcertamty  of  geograpliers  whh  respect  to  this  pcNnt  is 
i:«markable,  for  Cortes  seems  to  have  surreyed  its  coasts  with 
great  accurncy.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  has  publishedi  from 
the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis  del  Valle,  the  des* 
pendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1 54 1,  by  the  pilot  DoiQcnngo 
CastiDo,  in  which  Califon^a  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretch- 
ing out  nearly  in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it 
in  the  best  maps ;  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the 
gulf  is  mariied  urith  precision.    Hist,  de  Neuva  Espagna,  ^37. 


NOTE  3CLVIII.  p.  S52. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  L' Abbe  Raynal,  torn.  iiL  loa ; 
and  upon  consulting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood 
trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood  cut  near  tiie  town  of  St  Frauds  oi  Campeachy,  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatan ;  and 
the  English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  HoiMluras  is  almost  at  an  end. 


NOTE  XLIX.  p.  247. 

P  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten 
causes  of  the  rapid  depopulaticm  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gires 
the  i^ame  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peeuliilr 
to  that  prqfince.    \.  The  introduetioii  of  the  SnaB-poz.  Thia 
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disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1530|  by  a 
i6tbgny  slare  who  attended  Nanraez  in  his  expedition  against  Cor- 
tes. Torribio  aifirmSy  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
▼inces  visited  with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mortality  oc- 
canoned  by  the  small-pox,  Torquemada  adds  the  destructiye  ef- 
fects of  two  contagious  distempers  which  raged  in  the  years 
1545  and  1576.  In  the  former,  800>000 ;  in  the  latter,  above  two 
millions  perished,  according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order 
of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  L  642.  Tl^e  small-pox  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Peru  for  several  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  there  too  that  distemper  proved  very  fetal  to  the 
natives.  Garcia  Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were 
killed  or  died  of  fomine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  parti- 
cularly during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  femine  that 
followed  after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  as  all  ^e  people  engagf- 
ed,  ei^r  on  one  side  er  other,  had  neglected  the  cidtivation  isi 
their  lands.  Something  similar  to  this  happened  in  all  the  other 
countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous  tasks 
imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their 
Repartimientos.  5.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  ex- 
emption. 6.  The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold  car- 
ried down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were  forced 
from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provisi<m  made  for  their 
subsistence,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevat- 
ed regions.  7.  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  IVfexico,  which 
Cortes  urged  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour,  as  destroyed  an 
incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The  number  of  people  con- 
demned to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed  in 
working  the  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor 
with  a  hot  ircm,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  moun- 
tahis.  9.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected 
there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  i^es,  the  coldness  of  th6 
climate,  and  scarcity  of  food,  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms, 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  nearGu- 
axago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,* the  air  corrupted  with 
their  stench,  and  so  many  vultures,  and  other  voracbus  birds, 
hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that  the  sun  was  darkehed  with 
their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  difiTerent  expeditions 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried 
fKk  destroyed  many  of  the  luitives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve 
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them  as  Tamemety  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of 
oppression  was  particularly  rubous  to  the  Peruviaus.  From  the 
number  of  Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Piaarra's  expedi- 
tion into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  tlie  Andes,  one  may  iarnx 
•onieideaof  what  they  suffered  in  simikr  services,  and  how 
£Euit  they  were  wasted  by  them*  Torr&io,  MS.  Corita,  in  his 
Breve  y  Simnnaria  Relackm,  illustrates  and  confirms  several  of 
Torribio's  observatkms,  to  whieh  he  refers.    MS./kmtf«  me. 


NOTE  L.  p.  U7. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted,  this  idea,  lib  viii.  c.  18.  But 
the  passion  of  that  great  man  for  system  scnnetimes  rendered 
lum  inattentive  to  research ;  and  from  his  capactfj  to  refine,  he 
was  apt,  income  instances,  tp  overlook  obvious  and  just  <;ause«.^ 


NOTE  LL  p.  3A«. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  IsabeOay 
where  she  discovers  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  huaoane 
a^d  nuM  usage  of  the  Indians.  Those  laudable  sentiments  of 
the  queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and 
serve  as  the  introduction  to  tlie  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  qf  the  good  treatvtent  of  the  htdvuu,  RecopO.  lib.  vL  tit.  x. 


NOTE  hU.  p.  950. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  RecofiUadon^  which 
contains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archv 
iHshops  and  bishops,  almost  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what 
is  incumbent  upcm  them,  as  guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points 
out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in 
order  to  defend  them  fibm  oppression,  either  iirith  respect  to 
their  persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  diem 
this  honourable  and  humane  ofiiQe,l>ut  the  ecclesiastics  of  Amer- 
ica actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  thds  might  be  produced  &om  Spanish 
4iuthors.    But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage^  aa  be  was  not  disposed  <o 
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ascribe  anf  merit  to  the  popish  clergy,  to  which  the)r  were' not 
folly  entitled.  Survey,  p.  143,  193,  etc.  Henry  Hawfci,  an  En- 
glish merchant,  who  resided  five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  pop- 
ish clergy.  Hakluyt,  ilL  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only 
bishops,  but  other  ecclesiasdcs,  are  empowered  to  inform  and 
admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indian  b  deprived  of  hb 
just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recoplac  lib.  vL  tit.  vi.  ley  14.  and  thus 
were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  tlidr 
countrymen  as  possessed  £ncomienda$y  and  considered  the  Indi- 
ans as  slaves,  or  employed  them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonx* 
Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  L  157. 


NOTE  LIII.  p.  250. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  families ; 
and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in 
America,  p.  104. 


NOTE  LIV.  p.  250. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
population  in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is 
most  perfect,  and  where  science  has  made  the  greatest  progress. 
In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  specula- 
tive, little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But 
in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  vicerojrs  and  governors 
of  the  several  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey 
of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  transmit  a  report 
concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In  consequence  ^of 
this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  exe- 
cute that  comniission  in  New  Spam.  From  the  reports  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  several  districts^  as  well  as  from  his  oivn  ob- 
servationti,  and  long  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  provinces, 
Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  bis  inquiries  in  his  TetUra 
t^mericano.    His  report,  however,  is  imperfect.     Of  the  nine 
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dioceaes}  nito  which  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  dividedy  he 
has  published  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  archbishi^ric  of 
Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan» 
Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan,  Vera- 
pa^  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the 
two  latter  comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is 
more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spdn*  In  his  survey 
of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  situation  of  the 
different  Indian  villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the  num- 
ber of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  thst 
ext^isive  province,  in  which  the  Spaii^h  dcHninion  is  imper^ 
fectly  established,  are  not  regbtered  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa  Segoor,  the 
actual  state  of  population  in  the  fivie  dioceses  above  mentioned 
is,  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  ahd  mestizos,  in  the  dio- 
ceses of 

Familiea. 

Mexico, 105,202 

Los  Angeles,         -        .        -        .        ^  30^00 

Mechoacan,  .....  30,840 

Oaxaca,        -        -        -        -        -        -  7,296 

Nova  Galicia, 16,770 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  fiimily,  the  total 

number  is,  953,540 


190,708 


Indian  &mllies  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico,  1 19,5 1 1 

Los  Angeles, 88,840 

Mechoacan,          -        -        -        -            -  36,196 

Oaxaca,        ...        -        .            .  44,222 

Nova  Galicia,       ....            -  6,222 


294,391 
At  the  rate  of  ^\t  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955. 
We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the 
number  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Matricula^  or  regis- 
ter, according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by  them  is  collected. 
As  four  dioceses  ci  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova 
Galicia  the  numbers  are  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  concludci 
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that  the  number  of  IncUans  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two 
millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  etc.  seems  not  t6 
be  equally  complete.  Of  the  many  places  Villa  Seg^or  ob-^ 
serves  in  general  terms,  that  several  Spaniards,  negroes,  and 
people  of  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying  theif 
number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowances  for  these,  and  for 
hll  who  reside  in  the  four  dioceses  omitted,  the  number  of  Span-^ 
iardS)  and  of  those  of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  some  places.  Villa  Segnor  distinguishes 
between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But 
he  generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion 
observable  in  those  places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  mark-* 
ed,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  state  of  populaticm  in 
New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of 
negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of 
Spaniards.  Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above 
500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro« 
cure  such  intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru, 
as  might  enable  me  to  form  any  conjecture  equally  satisfymg  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  its  population.  I  have  been  informed^ 
that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  kbg. 
As  all  females,  and  persons  imder  age,  are  exempted  from  this 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account 
to  be  2,449,1 30.     MS.  fienea  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may  compute,  6f 
at  least  form  a  guess,  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  which  I  have  reason 
to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of 
Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953  ; 
to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indians 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants and  those  of  a  mixed  race ;  so  that  the  number  of 
Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount,  by  this 
mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish 
America  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and 
correct  the  inaccurate,  but  popular,  notion  entertained  in  Great 
▼01.  II.  69 
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Britain,  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate  state  of  their  coIch 
nies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  bis  Monarquia  Jndi- 
ana  about  the  year  1612,  i^eckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at 
that  time  to  be  only  7000  Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib-  iiL 
^.  26.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  ccxitains  above  60,000  Spamardsy 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Seg;nor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxa- 
ra  contains  above  S0,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Li- 
ma contain?  54,000,  D.  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764. 
Carthagena  contains  25,000.  Potosi  contains  25,000.  Bueno, 
1767.  Popayan  contain^  above  20^000.  UUoa,  i.  287.  Town» 
ef  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous*  The  ciues  in  the 
most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America 
cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in 
several  towns,  which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I 
thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely  ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, both  to  gratify  curiosity  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion 
which  I  have  mentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Qmto  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60,000  people  of  all  the  different  races.  Besides  the 
city,  there  are  In  the  Corrcgimiento  29  euraa  or  parishes  estab- 
j^shed  in  the^  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  smaller  ham- 
lets depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are  nK)stly  In- 
^ans  and  Mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and  8000 
inhabitants,  besides  27  dependant  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ilbar- 
ra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The  district  of  Havala  be- 
tween 18  and  20,000  people.  The  district  of  Tacunna  between 
10  and  12,000.  The  district  of  Ambato  between  8  and  10,000, 
besides  16  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Riombamba  be- 
tween 16  and  20,000  inliabitants,  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
district  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.  The  city  of  Guyaquil 
from  16.  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  The 
district  of  Atuasi  between  5  and  6000  inhabitants,  and  4  de- 
pending villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  and  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  9  populous  depending  villages.  The  town  <^ 
Laxa  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villagesi. 
This  degree  of  population,  though  slender'if  we  consider  the 
vast  extent  of  the  t;ountiy,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.   I  have  oimtted  to  i^^ention  in  its  proper  place,  that  Qui- 
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fo  is  the  only  province  in  Spanish  America  that  'can  be  denotni- 
ftated  a  manufacturing  countty ;  hat«,  cotton  stuff*,  and  coarse 
ivoollen  cloths,  are  made  there  in  such  quantities,  as  to  be  sul^ 
ficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  fur* 
nish  a  considerable  article  for  exportation  into  the  other  parts 
of  Spaiush  America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  in* 
dustry  of  this  province  should  be  considered  as  the' cause  or  ef« 
feet  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostentatious  inhabit* 
jmts  of  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  comei 
from  Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufactures 
of  Qtiito  are  so  much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  254. 

These  are  established  at  the  following  places.  St.  Domihgor 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in 
Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firme,  Santiago  in  Guatimda,  Gua- 
dalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kmgdom  of  Gra- 
imda,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco  dc 
Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are 
subjected  several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  far  removed 
from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixbd,  that  they  can  derive 
Jittle  benefit  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  writers  com* 
monly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include 
that  of  Mamla  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

NOTE  LVI.  p.  259. 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spun^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  of.  such  bulk  as  wine 
and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those 
provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives.  But 
they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any  of 
the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  receive  them  from  Spam.  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1. 
15—18. 

NOTE  LVIL  p.  260. 

This  computation  was  made  by  Bentoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  America*     Hist.  Novi  Orbis> 
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lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  sjHrit  <^a  malccxi- 
tent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular^ 
it  is  probable  that  this  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 

NOTE  LVni.  p.  261. 

My  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  tranwroasion 
of  property  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish 
^thors  do  not  explain  this  fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  institutions  and  laws. 
Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  1 6.  explains  in  some 
measure  the  introducdon'of  the  tenure  of  Mayotatgo,  and  men- 
tJons  some  of  Its  effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singu- 
lar consequence  of  it  He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best 
utuations  in  the  city  <^  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of  ground  is  un- 
occupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses  once 
erected  up<m  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  the  ground  is  held  by  right  of 
Mayoraa^Oy  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those 
ruins  becaipe  perpetual.    Theatr.  Amer.  voL  L  p,  34. 


NOTE  LIX.  p.  263. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  ci- 
vil  or  ecclesiastic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  tfizny  Ccdidam 
which  recommend  the  conferring  places  of  trust  indiscriminate* 
ly  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America.  Betancurt  y  Figueroa 
Derecho,  etc.  p.  S,  6,  But  notwithstanding  such  repeated  re- 
commendations, preferment  in  almost  every  lu^e  is  ccmferred  OQ 
native  Spaniards.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by 
the  author  last  quoted.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the 
year  1 637,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bishops,  or  archbish- 
ops, have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioceses  in  that  coun- 
try, and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40. 
This  predilecdon  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a 
royal  mandate,  issued  in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of 
Mexico  is  directed  to  nominate  European  ecclesiastics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  appoint  them  to  supply 
vacant  benefices.    MS.  penea  me. 
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NOTE  LX.  p.  26r. 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear^  such  is  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provincieft  of  America^  that  the 
exacting  of  it  is  intolerably  oppressive.  Pegna  Itinervpar  Par- 
oches  de  Indios,  p.  19X 


NOTE  LXI.  p.  267. 

In  New  SpaiU)  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  ser- 
vices of  the  first  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  country  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
SacatecaS)  the  encondtncUu  were  granted  for  three  and  some- 
times for  four  lives.    Recopil.  lib.  vL  tit  iL  c.  14>  etc 


NOTE  LXII.  p.  268. 

D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  the  mines  is  pot  nox- 
ious, and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and 
Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  RepartimientOy  voluntarily 
hire  themselves  as  miners ;  and  several  of  the  Indians,  when 
the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  contiiiue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Etureteny  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  wholesomeness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages ;  and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high 
wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  however  fa- 
tiguing or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D,  Hem.  Carillo  Altemirano 
relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  witih  this  opinion.  Wher- 
ever mines  are  wrought,  says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  de- 
creases ;  but  in  the  province  of  Campeachy,  where  there  are  no 
mines,  the  number  (^  Indians  has  increased  more  than  a  third 
since  the  concjuest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor  cli- 
mate be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert  Collect 
In  another  memorial  presented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609, 
Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  asserts,  that  in  every  dis- 
trict of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the 
mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some  pla- 
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ces  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroytltf  of  Don 
Fran.  Toledo  in  1 58 1 .    Colb.  Collect. 


NOtfi  LXIII.  p.  ^68. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  witJi  legal  accura* 
cy,  the  tasks  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitraty,  and  like 
the  services  exacted  by  feudal  superiors,  m  vinea  farato  aut  meaae^ 
from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  bdtden^ome,  and  often  wan* 
tonly  oppres^ve.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  dc  In^os. 


NOTE  LXIV.  p.  269. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  MHa,  \h 
espied  Tanda  in  New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  1ong;er  than  a 
week  at  a  time.  No  person  is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  his  habitation  than  24  mUes.  This  arrangement  is 
less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of  Hem.    Carillo  Altamlranq.     Colbert  Collect 


NOTE  LXV.  p.  itro. 

The  strongest  proof  of  this  may"  be  deduced  from  the  Iaw5 
themselves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  pre- 
vent abuses,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that 
prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  provided  that  no  IncHan 
shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  place  of  residence,  than  thirty  miles  ;  we  are  informed,  m  a 
memorial  of  D.  Heman  Carillo  Altamirano,  presented  to  the 
king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in 
mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
even  two  hundre|d  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Col- 
lect. Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren, 
and  so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  dte  Indians,  that 
the  necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obfiged 
the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  theil^  own  regulations  iii 
several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  vic^toys  to  compel  the  peo- 
l^e  of  more  remote  provincee  to  resort  to  thoi^  suiies.    Escalo- 
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na  Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  L  c.  16.  But  in  justice  |o  them  it  &li»iU4 
be  observed)  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleyiiito  this  apr 
pression  a>  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  em* 
ploy  every  method,  iii/prdor  to  induce  the  Indiitns  to  setd^  in 
some  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.    Id.  iUd. 


NOTE  LXVI.  p.  274. 

Torquemada,  after  «  long  enumeration,  virhich  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  accuracy,  concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in 
^ew  Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib*  xix.  c,  33.  The 
number  of  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  ia  tb» 
y^ar  1745,  fi%.five.  Villa  Sennor.  Theat  Amer.  i.  S4,  Ulk» 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  fat 
;mns,  he  says,  that  a  small  town  n^ighl  be  peopled  out  of  them* 
the  number  pf  persona  shvt  up  there  is  so  great  Voy.  L  439. 
Philip  III.  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  A-  !>,  163Q,  ob- 
serves, that  the  number  of  consents  in  Lama  was  sq  g^^ent,  that 
they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solorx. 
lib.  Hi.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  Th* 
first  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D«  1535,  four 
years  only  after  the  conquest.    Torq.  lib.  x v.  a  16. 

Accordmg  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  establish^ 
ment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
was,  in  the  year  1649,  1  patriarch,  6  archbishops,  33  bishopst. 
346  prebends,  2  abbuts,  5  royal  chaplains,  $40  convents.  Tea- 
tro  Ecclesiastico  de  las  Ind.  Occidents  vol.  L  Pref.  When 
the  order  of  Jesuiu  was  expelled  ftx>m  ail  the  Spanish  dominionst 
the  colleges,  firqfetMed  houses,  and  residences»  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  provinc^e  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in  Quito  ua^- 
teen,  in  the  New  Kingd(»(n  of  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru  seven- 
teen, in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all  a  hundred, 
and  twelve.  Colieccion  General  de  Providencias  hasta  acqm 
tipmadas  sobre  estranamento,  etc.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i*  pi 
19.  The  number  o^  Jesuits,  priests,  and  novices  in  all  theses 
a^oupted  to  2245.  MS.  fienca  mc. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  t9 
the  kingt  praying  that  no  new  monastery  might:  be  founded,  ajrf 
that  the  revenues  of  those  alreac^  establi^ed  might  be  circuia* 
scribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses  woj^ld  spqn  fk^qnire  tln^- 
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pit>perty  of  the  wliole  countiy.  The  petitioners  requested  like* 
ivise^  tiiat  the  Inshc^  might  be  laid  tinder  restrictions  in  con- 
ferring holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
above  six  thousand  clergymen  without  any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  These 
abuses  must  have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  supendtion 
of  American  Spaiuards  was  shocked,  and  induced  to  remonstrate 
agamstthem. 


NOTE  LVII.  p.  27e, 

This  description  <^  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  protestant  au- 
thors alone,  as  they  may  be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exagger- 
ation. Crage,  in  particular,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
any  protestant  to  view  the  interior  state  of  Spanish  America, 
describes  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  forsakeUf 
with  so  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  should 
have  distrusted  his  evidence,  though  it  commumcates  some 
very  curious  and  striking  &ct8.  But  Benzoni  mentions  the  pro- 
fligacy of  ecclesiastics  in  America  at  a  very  eariy  period  after 
their  settlement  there.  Hist.  lib.  iL  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an 
intelfigent  observer,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  Peru,  particu- 
larly the  regulars,  in  stronger  colours  than  I  have  employed. 
Voy.  p.  51.  215,  etc.  M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account.  Voy.  i. 
34.  Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable 
drcumstanf^es.  Voy.  L  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in 
Peru,  are  still  extremely  indecent  Acosta  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  permitting  monks  to  forsake  the  retirement  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  cloister,  and  to  mingle  agam  with  the  worid,  by 
undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Indian  parishes.  De  procur.  Ind. 
Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  etc.  He  mentions  particularly  those  vices 
of  "wblch  I  have  taken  notice,  and  considers  the  temptations  to 
them  as  so  fomudable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of -those 
who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  as  par- 
ish priests.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  regulars 
admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities  abounded  among  the 
jBwnks  of  diiforent  orders,  when  set  free  from  the  restrabt  of 
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numastic  discipline  i  and  (torn  the  tone  of  tlieir  defence,  one 
maf  conclude  that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  not 
destitute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies  the  state  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and 
the  same  consequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  superior  of 
the  secular  priests  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with  no  less  appear* 
ance  of  pietjr  than  of  candor,  into  the  causes  of  this  corruption, 
and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulai*s  from  the 
jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their  diocesans  ;  to  tiie  temptations 
to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  their  engaging  in  commerce* 
Voy.  p.  320.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who  cen«» 
sure  the  licentiousness  of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  great- 
est severity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  df  the  Jesuits. 
Formed  Under  a  discipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of  the 
society,  which  takes  such  full  possession  of  every  member  of 
the  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed, 
mcuntained  a  most  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frezier 
223.  Qendl,  i.  34.  The  same  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the 
bishops  and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  1729, 
1730,  having  been  commumcated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of 
Ipw  illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Spanish  America.  From 
the  newspapei*s  of  any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the  ob» 
jects  which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to 
it  most  interestmg.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almost  en- 
tirely with  accounts  of  religious  functions,  with  descriptions  of 
processions,  consecrations  of  churches,  beatifications  of  saints, 
fesuvals,  autos  de  fc,  etc.  Civil  or  conunercial  affairs,  and 
even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  in 
this  magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new 
books,  which  are  regularly  inserted  in  this  Gazette,  it  appeart 
that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of  scholastic  theology,  or 
of  monkish  devotion. 


NOTE  LXVin.  p.  277. 

Solorzano,   after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  some  of 
Uie  regular  clergy,  with  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  m 
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SpsUv^h  bftnaii)  in  toudung  on  a  subject  so  dettcatev  gires  Iw 
opinion  veiy  explicitly,  and  with  much  firmness,  against  com- 
mitting parochial  charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testi* 
mony  of  several  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  bodi  divines 
and  lawyers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  Do  Jure  Ind.  iL  Jib^ 
3ii.  c.  16.  A  striking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt 
of  the  Prince  d'Esqidlache  to  exclude  the  regulars  from  pare* 
chiai  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  c<^lection  of  papers. 
Several  memorials  were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  procura- 
tors for  die  monastic  orders,  and  replies  were  matte  to  these  in 
the  name  of  the  secular  clergy.  An  ei^r,  and  even  rancorous 
spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  this  dbpute. 


NOTE  LXIX.  p.  2*0. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Me9tiza$^  or  children  of 
a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priest<> 
iood,  and  refused  admission  into  any  religious  order.  But  by 
It  law  issued  Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip,  II.  required  the  prelates 
of  America  to  ordain  such  Mestizos  bom  in  lawfiil  wedlock,  as 
they  should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them 
to  take  the  vows  in  any  mcmastery,  where  they  had  gone  through 
a  regular  noviciate.  Recopii  lib.  L  tit  viL  1.  7.  Some  regard 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New  Spain ;  but  none  in 
Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  the  year 
1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it^ 
and  professing  his  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and 
Mestizos  as  well  as  Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  of  the  Span- 
iards in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  seem% 
to  have  produced  little  effect ;  for,  in  the  year  1735,  Philip  V. 
was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone. 
But  so  insurmountable  are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  In- 
dians anunig  the  Peruvian  Spimiards,  that  the  present  king  has 
been  constrained  to.  enforce  the  former  edicts  anew,  by  a  law 
published  Septan,  1774.    Real  Cedula,  MS.  ^ene«  me. 

M.  Clangero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concern- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  ex- 
clu«on  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  from  holy  or- 
ders, either  as  Seculars  or  Regulars^  in  such  a  manner  as  can- 
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not  foil  to  make  a  deep  impresdon«  He,  from  Bs  own  know- 
ledge, asserts,  "  that  in  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian 
priests  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; 
and  among  these  have  been  many  hundreds  oi  rectors,  canmis, 
and  doct<»^  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop. 
At  present,  th^re  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among 
whom  there  have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  VoU 
IL  348,  etc.  I  owe  it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  as  well 
to  to  myself  to  ccxisider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion 
wiuch  I  have  published. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Christbn  church  there  is  no  distinction  of 
persons,  but  that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  are  equally  entitled  to  every  christian  privilege  which 
tliey  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew  likewise,  that  an  opinion 
prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spamsh  laity  settled  in 
America,  but  among  «  many  ecclesiastics,  (I  use  the  words  of 
Herrera,  Dec.  iL  Ub.  ii.  c..l5.)  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect 
or  rational  men,  and  were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  aa 
qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacrametit  of  the  ^tar,  or  of  any 
other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It  was  again^  this  dpimon  tlu^ 
Las  Casas  contended  with  the  laudable  2eal  which  I  have  des* 
cribed  in  Books  III-  and  VI.  But  as  the  bishop  of  Darieti» 
Doctor  Sepulvidft,  and  other  respectable  eccleuastics,  vigor- 
ously supported  the  bommon  opinion  concerning  the  incapacity 
of  the  Imfians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  deternune  the 
point,  ti)at  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed; 
and  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull  A.  D.  1537,  in  whicb^ 
after  condemning  the  opinion  of  those  wha  held  that  the  Indian% 
as  being  on  a  level  with  Innte  beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  ser^ 
vitude,  he  declares,  that  they  were  really  men,  and  as  such 
were  capable  of  embracing  the  christian  religion,  and  particir 
pating  of  all  its  blessbgs.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwith- 
stancUng  the  cavils  6i  M-  Clavigero,  mutt  appear  jyat  to  every 
^rson  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perwnng  it,  and  my  account  is 
the  same  wilii  that  adopted  by  Torquemad^  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.  and 
by  €rarcia,  Orig«p.  31 1..  But  even  after  this  decision,  so  low 
did  the  Spaniards  residmg  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the 
natives,  that  the  first  council  of  Lima  (I  call  it  by  that  name  oa 
llie  authority  of  the  best  Spamsh  auUiors)  discountciaanced  tfat 
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ndnusslon  of  the  Indians  to  the  holy  commttnioQ.  Torquem* 
lib.  xyi.  e.  30.  In  New  Spam  ^e  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the 
sacrament  was  still  more  explicit.  Itttd.  After  two  centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  M  the  improrenkenit  tint  the 
In<fians  may  be  supposed  to  have  derhred  fjpcmi  their  intsroourae 
with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period^  we  are  informed  by  O. 
Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  wiH  appear  in  the  sequd 
of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  bett(sr  instructed  than  in 
New  Spain,  dieir  ignoiance  is  so  prodigious  that  very  few  am 
permitted  to  communicate,  as  being  idtogether  destitute  oi  the 
requisite  capacity.    Voy.  I.  341,  etc.  Solorz.  PoUL  Ind.  I.  SOS. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthoods 
either  as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  we  nuy  obserre,  that  wt^e  it 
continued  to  be  tiie  common  opinion  that  the  natives  of  America« 
on  account  of  their  incspadty,  dK>uld  not  be  permitted  to  par- 
take of  tiie  holy  sajcrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  would 
be  clothed  witii  that  sacred^  character  winch  entitled  them  to 
consecrate  and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  compost 
his  Msnarguki  Tndianay  it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  con* 
quest  of  New  Spain ;  and  yet  in  fass  time  k  was  still  the  general 
practice  to  exclude  Indians  from  holy  orders.  Of  this  we  have 
the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated 
tiie  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Vidians  at  great  lengUi,  and  with 
all  the  complacency  of  a  missionary,  he  starts  as  an  objec* 
tion  to  what  he  had  asserted,  ^if  the  Indians  really  possess  all  the 
excellent  qualtti^  which  y6u  have  described,  why  are  they  not 
permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit  ?  Why  are  they  not  or* 
dained^  priests  and  bishops,  as  the  Jewi^  and  Gentile  converts 
i^tapt  in  the  primitive  church,  especially  as  they  might  be  em- 
jrfoyed  with  such  superior  advantage  to  other  persons  in  the  in* 
struction  of  their  countrymen  ^*    Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  eotablishes,  in  the  most  un- 
lequivQcal  manner,  whet  was  the  general  practice  at  that  peri- 
od, Torquemada  observes,  that  although  by  their  natural  depo- 
sitions, the  Indians  are  well  €tted  for  a  subordinate  si^iation, 
'tiiey  are  destitute  of  all  the  quaBttes  requisite  in  any  statioa  of 
dignity  and  authori^ ;  and  that  they  are  m  general  sa  addicted 
to  drunkennesa,  that,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  one  cannot 
promise  on  their  behavhig  wkh  the  dfK:ency  suitaUe  to  the  dten- 
cal  character.  The  propriety  of  excluding^  th^m  trom  it,  on 
these  accounts,  was,  b^  pbterved»  ^  ifpO  justified  faf  ei^m- 
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ence,  that  when  a  forei{;ner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  bom 
"Spain,  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Mexican  churchy  he  waa 
convinced  of  his  mistake  in  a  pi^c  ditputatioin  with  the  learn- 
ed aAd  tnost  reHgtons  Fkther  D«  Joan  deCteenat  and  his  retrac- 
tation is  sdil  extant  Torquemada  indeed  acknowledges^  as  M. 
Clavigero  observes,  with  a  degree  of  exul^don,  ^lat  in  his  time 
some  Indians  had  been  adimtted  into  monasteries;  but,  with  the 
art  of  a  diqmtailt,  he  forgets  u>  mentlDn  that  Torquemada  spe-» 
dfies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes  notice  ikax  in  both 
instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  bj  mistake.  Raying 
upon  the  authority  of  Torquemalk  widi  regard  to  New  ^aiBy 
and  of  mioa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  conMderlng  the  humi^ 
athtg  depression  of  tiie  Indians  in  aU  the  Spamsh  settlements) 
I  concluded  that  they  were  not  admitled  into  tiie  e^esiastical 
ord^,  winch  is  held  in  the  highest  yeneration  all  over  the  New 
World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knoiHedge,  asserted 
facts  so  repugnant  to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to 
distrust  it,  and  to  wisfa-for  fonher  informatieci*  In  order  to  6b* 
tain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spani^^  nobleman,  high  In  office,  and 
ennnent  for  his  abilities,  ^o,  on  dUferent  occauons,  has  peTmk- 
ted  me  to  have  the  hononr  and  benefit  of  correspoiK&ig  with 
him.  I  have  been  fiivoured  with  the  fi^lowing  answw :  <«  What 
you  have  written  concerning  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy 
orders,  or  into  monasteries,  hi  Book  VIII.  eqiedaHy  as  it  is  ex- 
plained and  limited  m  Note  LXXXVIII,  of  the  quarto  editioii, 
is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  ^e  amhoritks  whieh 
you  quote.  And  although  the  congregation  of  die  council  re- 
solved and  declared,  Feb.  13,  A.  D.  1682,  diat  the  circumstance 
of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto,  or  meatiso,  did  not  disqualify 
any  person  firam  being  (tdnutted  into  holy  orders^  if  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  what  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  khn  to  that 
privilege;  this  only  ptt>ves  such  oitlhiatioDS  to  be  legal  and  valid 
(of  which  Sol<M*zana,  and  the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians 
quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  IL  c.  99.  were  persuaded),  but  it 
petther  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  orders, 
norwhat  was  then  the  c<»qmeD  practice,  with  respect  to  this; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  shews  that  there  was  scmie  doubt  con- 
cerning the  ordaining  Infians,  and  s<mie  r^ugnance  to  it. 

^  Since  that  time^  there  have  been  some  examples  of  adndit- 
4inglui&miiit^  holy  orders.  .WefaaTOimratMadrid  an  iq;ed 
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prieatf  aiiativ^  d  Tiascahu  His  name  k  D.  luaa  Cedio  de 
Ca8tilla  Aquihual  catehstle^  desceoded  of  a  Gaucpie  converted 
tochristivsiky  soon  after  the  conqiiest  He  studied  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical sciences  m  a  seminarf  of  Puebla  de  ios  Angles.  Hei 
iras  a  candidatcy  neverthelessy  for  ten  years,  and  it  required 
much  interest  before  bishop  Abred  would  consent  to  ordain  lunu 
This  ecclesiastic  is  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  modesty 
•elf-denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowMge  of  what  relates  to 
his  clerical  functioiis.  He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four 
years  ago>  with  the  sole  view  of  solieiting  admission  for  the  In- 
dians into  the  colleges  aqd  seimnariea  m  New  Spain,  that  U, 
afterbeingwelliBStructedandtried,  they  should  find  an  incHna- 
ticA  to  enter  mto  the  eccleaastical  stste^  they  might  en^race  it, 
and  perform  its  functions  with  the  ^eotest  braefit  to  their  coun« 
trymen,  whom  they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He 
has  obtained  various  regulations  favourable  to  his  scheme,  par- 
ticularly that  the  first  college  which  became  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusicm  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be  set  apart  for 
^is  purpose.  But  neither  these  regulaUons,  nor  asiy  snular  onea 
inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on 
account  of  objections  and  representations  from  the  greater  part 
of  persons  of  chief  consideration  en^ployed  in  New  Spain.  Whe- 
ther their  opposition  be  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  problem  diffi- 
cult to  resolve,  and  towards  the  solutioo  of  which  several  ctis- 
tmctions  and  modifications  are  requisite. 

^Accovding  to  the  accounts  of  this  ccelefld'astic,  and  the  infia*- 
mation  ai  other  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions in  America,  you  may  rest  assured  that  m  tbe  kingd(»n  cj 
Tierra  Firme  no  suth  thing  is  known  aa  dither  an  In<&m  secular 
prieM  or  monk ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  eccle- 
siastics of  IncHan  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be 
greater,  as  in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possess 
the  means  of  acquinng  such  a  learned  education  as  ia  necessary 
for  persons  who  asphre  to  the  clerical  chai^aaer/' 


NOTE  LXX.  p.  383- 

Uztarix,  an  accurate  and  cautious  cah^ilator,  seems  to  admit, 
ttmt  the  quality  of  s^rer  which  <loes  not  pay  duty  maybe  stat* 
ed  &US  higli.    Accerding  to  Hcrrent  thete  was  ao^  above  a 


Mrdof  what  wasextracud  from  PoCon  that  pMd  tbo  kmg^ft 
filUk  Deo  viii.  ^b.  iL  c«  15.  ^  So]orza»o  aateita  likewise^  tliat 
the  qttSBtity  of  sUver  which  is  fraudulemly  circuiatedy  b  iM- 
fpi«ater  than  that  which  i&  regularly  stsaBped*  after  paying  the 
fifth.    De  Ind.  Jure^  v(^.  ii.  IM^  v.  p«  846. 


NOTE  LXXL  p.  285, 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545, 
the  veins  were  so  near  the  surfai^e,  that  the  ore  was  easily  ex* 
tracted)  and  so  rkh  that  k  waa  refijoi^  urith  little  trouble  and  at 
a  small  ezpense9  merely  by  the  acti<MV  of  fir(^.  This  sisiiple  mode 
of  refining,  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when 
the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  dift* 
covered.  ThosQ  nunes  having  been  wrought  without  intemip- 
tioQ  fi>r  two  centuries,  the  veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the 
expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  increased.  Besides 
this,  the  richness  of  the  cure,  coRtrary  to  what  happens  in  most 
other  mines,  has  become  less,  as  the  vein  pontinued  to  dip.  The 
vein  has  likewise  dimhiished  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  arnax- 
ed  that  the  Spaniards  should  persist  in  working  it4  Other  rich 
mines  have  been  successively  discovered,  but  in  general  the 
value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  expense  of 
extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  Spam,  in  the 
year  17^6,  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  th^  king  froia  a  M^^  ^ 
a  tenth.  All  the  quickulver  used  in  Peru  is  extracted  from  the 
fiunous  nune  of  Guancabelica,  discovered  in  the  year  1 563.  The 
crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itsielf ;  and  the 
p^^ons  who  purchase  the  quicksilver  pay  not  only  the  price  of 
it,  but  likewise  a^A,  as  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year 
1761,  this  duty  (m  quicksilver  was  abolished,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  expense  in  working  mines.  Ulloa^  Entretemmien- 
tos,  xii— -XV.  Vojrage,  i.  p.  505,  533.  In  consequence  of  this 
abolition  of  the.^A,  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increasing  expense 
of  working  mines,  quicksilver,  which  wis  formerly  sold  at  ei^^ 
tf  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivei'ed  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  pesos*  Camporaanes  £duc,  Popul,  ii.  1S2.  The  duty  (xn 
gold  is  reduced  to  a  fvatr^e^  or  five  per.  cent.  A^y  of  my  rea- 
ders, who  are  desirous  of  bemg  acquainted  with  ^e  mode  » 
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witfch  tiie  Spmiattls  conduct  tk^  workiag  of  thmr  mineSf  «al 
therefinepdentof  theorey  mil  find  an  accurate  deacnptioa  of 
the  anciei^  method  by  AcoiU.  Iib.iv.c.i'^13.  And  of  their 
more  recent  improv^oi^ta  In  the  metallurgic  art,  bf  Gamboa 
Comment  a  las  ordenans.  de  mifiaiBi  c  2^. 


NOTE  LXXII.  p.  U87. 

Manjr  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  stiite  of  in* 
dustrf  in  Spain^  at  the  beginmng  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  number  cfcilies  in  Spauif  was  considerable,  and  they  wer^ 
peopled  fiurb^Fond  the  {uroportion  that  was  common  in  other 
parts  (tf  Eiiropow  The  causes  of  this  I  have  expUmedy  Hist  of 
.Cluu  V.  L  158.  Wherever  cities  tfe  populous,  that  species  of 
industry  whkh  is  peculiar  to  them  increases,  artificers  and  man- 
n&cturers  abound.  The  effect  of  the  AmeEkan  trade  in  giving 
acUvity  to  these  is  manifest,  from  a  smgular  hcU  In  the  year 
15i5,  wlule  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  industry  for 
the  supply  of  its  colomes,  so  much  woii^  was  bespoke  from  the 
manufactures,  that  it  was  suf^Kised  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in 
less  than  six  years.  Campom.  L  406,  Such  a  demand  must 
have  put  much  industry  in  motion^  and  excited  extraordinary,  ef- 
forts. Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  ok 
Philip  II/s  reign>  the  dty  oi  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with 
America  centred,  gave  emplo3rment  to  no  fewer  than  1 6fiOO 
looms  in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above  130,000  persons 
had  occupation  in  carrying  on  these  manufactures.  Campom- 
iL  473.  But  so  rapid  and  penucious  was  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended 
his  reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.    Uztariz, 

cr. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
ti«m  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early  commercial  inter- 
course bet¥Feen  Spain  and  her  c<^nies  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junto  de  C<»nercio  at  Madrid,  in 
bis  ProyectQ  Economko^  Part  ii.  c.  1.  ^  Under  the  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II."  says  he,  <^  the  manufactures  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Low  Countries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a 
most  flourjbUng  state.  Those  of  France  and  England  were  in 
th^  in&ncy.    The  republic  pf  the  United  Provinces  did  not 
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then  ejtist  No  European  power  but  Spain  liki  anf  colonies  o^ 
any  vahie  in  the  Nev  Worid  Sptdn  could  supply  her  settle- 
ments there  with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  and  the  &b- 
Ties  wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  re- 
ceived in  return  for  these  belonged  to  herself  alone.  Then  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  manu&ctures  was  proper  because  it  might 
be  rendered  effectuaL  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  up- 
on goods  exported  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might 
impose  what  restraints  she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce 
endrely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when  time  and  successive  revo- 
lutions had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  circumstances, 
when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to  decline  and  the  de- 
mands of  America  were  supplied  by  foreign  finbrics,  the  origin- 
al maxims  and  regulaticms  of  Spain  should  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  change  in  her  situation.  The  policy^that  was  wue 
atone  period  became  absurd  in  the  other/' 


NOTE  LXXIII.  p.  294. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  ex* 
amined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong ;  and  only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded, 
during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this 
liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  which  was  brought 
from  Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  year  '1654  was  found  to  be  adul- 
terated, and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  base  mctaL  The 
Spanish  merchants,  with  sentiments  suitable  to  their  usual  in- 
tegrity, sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreign- 
ers by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was 
publicly  burnt.    B.  Ulloa  Retablis.  de  Manuf  etc.  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 


NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  297. 

Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  S^aln. 
Of  all  the  inunense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  Amer- 
ica the  amount  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain, 
in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  ficBOHy  one  half  in  coin- 
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«d  tnonef,  the  other  in  pkte  and  jevds.  Restaur,  de  Espag-' 
na,  Dis.  iii.  c.  I.  Uztariz,  who  published* hb  valuable  work  in 
1724,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate,  ar.d  jewels,  there  did  not 
remain  a  hundred  imllion.  Theor.  etc  c.  3.  Campomanes,  on 
the  authority  of  a  remofisCrance  from  tte  community  of  mer-» 
ohants  in  Toledo  to  Philip  Hi.  relates  as  a  certain  preof  how 
scarce  cash  had  become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  receiTedr 
A  third  part  of  the  sum  which  they  advanced  as  interest  and* 
premium.    Educ.  Popol.  i.  417. 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  SOO. 

Hie  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  &ctors  of  the  South 
Sea  company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bel]«, 
which  was  opened  to  them  by  the  Assiente,  I  have  taken  from^ 
Don  Dion.  Alcedoy  Herrera,  president  of  the  court  of  Audi^ 
ence  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Diony^a 
was  a  person  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  dis- 
cernment, that  his  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much 
weight ;  but  greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  thisp  case,  as^  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  tiranids  which  he 
describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  hi»  representation,  be-' 
ing  composed  at  the  commencement  of  Ae  war  which  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some 
instances,  discover  a  portion  of  the  acrhnonious  spirit  natural 
at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  fiacts  is  curious;  and  even  Eng- 
lish authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting  both  that 
Various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual 
fl(hip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Bri- 
tish colonies,  was  become  enormously  gi^eat.  But  for  the  cre« 
dit  of  the  English  nation  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudu- 
kiit  operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  compa- 
ny, but  as  the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents. 
The  company  itself  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Assien- 
to  trade.  Many  of  its  servants  acquired  immense  fostunes*  An- 
derson ChronoL  deduct.  iL  S9€r. 


NOTE  LXXVL  p.  304. 

Several  bets  with  respect  to  the  institatioii)  the  ivrogrestyMril 
the  effects  of  this  oNnpanf)  are  curious^  and  but  little  known  te 
JSngli^  readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Cap- 
.accaS)  extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  and  as  one  of 
ihe  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards,  that,  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  estabUst^ 
ment  of  the  company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that 
province;  and  during  sixteen  years,  from  1706  to  1733,  not  a 
aingle  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noticas  de  Real 
Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period,  Spain  must 
have  beoi  supplied  almost  entirely  with  the  large  quantily  ctf 
4:ocoa,  which  it  consunMs,  1^  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  wej:e  imported  from  Ca- 
raccas into  Spain.  Id.  p.  1 17.  Since  the  commercial  opera* 
tions  of  the  company  began  in  the  year  ^7^1,  the  importation  of 
cocoa  into  Spain  has  inoreaaed  amaangly.  During  thirty  years 
subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  FanegM  of  cocoa  (each  a 
iiundred  andtoi  poimds)  imported  from  Caraccaa,  was  643^15. 
During  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  Fanc^ 
gaa  imported  was  869,347  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  importatiofi 
to  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  remainder  of 
thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448)746  Fanrgas^  which  is  an 
increase  of  805,531  FatugaM,  Id.  p.  148  During  eight  years 
subsequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the 
company  88,483 orro^OA  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco; 
and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Since  the  publi. 
cation  of  the  Noticas  de  Compania,  in  1765^  its  trade  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  Dunng  five  years  subsequent  to  1^49,  khas 
imported  179,156  Fanegaa  of  cocoa  into  Spain,  ^6,208  arrobasof 
tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and  321,433  pesos  in  9pecie.  Campo- 
manes,  ii.  163.  The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  colony.  It  receives  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  lor  the 
cocoa,  with  which  it  supplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to 
Spain,  -or  lays  out  m  purchasing  European  goods.  But,  besides 
this,  the  most  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  quantity 
of  cocoa  raised  in  the  province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in 
1731 ;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its 
inhabitants  much  augmented,  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which 
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arises  wholly  fromtlthes,  has  increased  from  eight  to  twentf 
thousand  pesos.  Notk.  p.  69.  In  consequence  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  quantity  of  cocoa  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has 
decreased  from  eighty  .pesos  for  the  Ftmega  to  fixty.  Id.  61. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  editicHi,  I  have  learned  that 
Guyana,  including  all  the  extensiYc  ppoviaces  6ituat)ed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Onnoco,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margaritaf 
are  added  to  the  countries  with  which,  the  company  of  Caracess 
bad  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real*  Cedula,  No?. 
19,  177$.  But  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  this  company  has  not  been  attoided  with  all  the  beneficial 
eOects  wluch  I  have  ascribed  to  it*  In  many  of  its  operations 
the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of  monopoly  is  still  conspicu* 
aus«  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  tlua 
Vork, 


NOTE  LXXVIL  p.  S09. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  (^>ening  a.  free 
trade  with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remark- 
able, as  to  merit  some  farther  illustration.  The  towns  to  which 
(his  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  pror 
Tince  of  Andalusia  ;  Aljcant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  3lut:elona,  for  CatalOQia  and  A'rrag^n ;  Santander,  for 
Castile  \  Corugna,  for  Galicia ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  App. 
iL  a  la  Edi^c.  Popul.  p.  41.  These  are  either  the  porU  of  chief 
trade  in  their  respective  distiricts,  or  those  most  conveniently  sit 
^ted  for  the  exportaticoi  of  their  respective  productions.  The 
following  facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  set-r 
t^ements  to  which  the  fie^  regulaticnis  extend.  Prior  to  the  al« 
lowance  of  free  tra^e,  the  duties  collected  i^  the  custom-house 
at  the  Havannah  were  computed  to  be  104,208  pesos  annually* 
Puring  the  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose  at  a  medium  to 
308,000  pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  gispaniol%  from  3500  to  5600.  In  Porto- 
Rico,  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported 
from  Cuba  into  Spain  was  reckoned,  in  1774»  to  be  1,500,000  pe-* 
^os,  Educ.  Popul.  L  450,  etc. 
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NOTE  LXXVin.  p.  314. 

The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cainpomanes>  FH* 
tal  del  real  con%ejo  y  Supremo  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power  near* 
ff  similar  to  that  of  Attomey-Genend  in  England),  and  director 
of  the  royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one  entitled  Discurso  so- 
bre  el  Fomento  de  la  Indtistria  Popular ;  the  other,  Discurso  so- 
bre  la  educacion  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento ;  the 
former  published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking 
proof  of  this.  Almost  every  point  of  importance  witli  respect 
to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
domestic  as  weU  as  foreign,  is  examined  in  the  course  of  these 
works ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations  most 
eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  various  sub- 
jectSy  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  pre- 
judices, or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm  researches 
of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  pubUc-si»rited  citizen. 
These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
is  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas,  that 
they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  sentiments  are  to 
Uberal. 


NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  317. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  s^ix  hundred 
tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  1 5.  is  com- 
monly from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  burden.  The 
ship  from  Acapuico,  taken  by  lord  Anson,  instead  of  the  500^000 
pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  onboard  1,313,843  pesos,  besides 
uncfuned  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.  Anson's 
Visage,  384. 


NOTE  LXXX.  p.  319. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  9f  dif- 
ferent persons.  Those  in  the  lowest  order,  who  are  servants 
or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  shilling ;  other  Span* 
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iards  pay  eight  wals,  and  those  in  pnbKc  office,  or  who  hold  ca- 

comiendas,  sixteen  reals.    Solort.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii  lib  iiL  c 

25.    According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided 

long  in  the  Spai^ish  settlements,  the  boU  of  Cnusado  bore  a  high* 

er  price  in  the  year  1570,  b^g  then  sold  for  four  reals  at  th^ 

lowest    Haklnyt,  iiL  461.    The  price  seems  to  have  varied  «t 

different  periods.    That  exacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 

PredicacUm  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will  give 

some  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  different  classes 

of  citisens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spdn, 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  -  -  -  4 

at    2  pesos  each  ...  22/SOl 

at    1  peso  each  ...  164,330 

at    2  reals  each  -  -  -  2,462,500 


2,649,325 


For  Peru, 
«t  16  pesos  41-  reals  each 
at    3  pesos  3  reals  each 
at    1  peso  5|  reals 
at    4  reals 
at    3  reals 


3 

14,202 

78,822 

410,325 

668,601 

1,171,953 


NOTE  LXXXI.  p.  319. 


As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  Theatro  Americano,  published  in  Mexico^ 
A*  D.  1746,  was  accomptant-general  in  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means 
had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to 
this  point  merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the 
Spanish  revenues  in  any  part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language ;  and  the  particulars  of  it  luay 
appear  curiou3  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers* 
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two  years,  thcr© 
150,000 


Prom  the  bull  c^  Cnizado,  published  every 

irises  an  annual  revenue  in  pesos, 

From  the  duty  <m  silver             ...  700,00a 

From  the  duty  on  gold               ...  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards            -         -         -         -  70,000 
From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians     161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  paper       ...  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice            -           •         .         .  15,522 

From  ditto  on  leather        ...         -  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder          -         -         -  71,550 

From  ditto  on  salt           •         .        .        •  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan            -  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum         ....  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  galks        -         -  21,100/ 

From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annats          -i^  49,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishopricks,  etc.          -  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians        ...  650fiOO 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods      -  721,875 

From  the  AhnajorifiBisgo,  custom-house        •  373,3^3 

From  the  mint          -        -          ...  357,500 


3,552,680 


This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  /.  sterling ;  and  if  we  add  to  ie 
die  profit  accru'mg  from  the  sale  of  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver, 
imported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's 
account,  and  what  accnies  from  the  Avericy  and  some  other 
taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  money.  Theat.  Mex.  vol.  I.  p.  38,  etc.  According  to 
Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  amounts 
at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  pesos  in  silver  annually,  and  to 
5912  marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue 
have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  hbtoiy ;  some,  which 
tliere  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illus- 
tration. The  right  to  the  tUhea  in  the  New  World  is  vested  in 
the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI-  Charles  V. 
appointed  them  to  be  apjdied  in  the  following  manner:  One 
fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The 
remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these^ 
under  the  denomination  of  /o#  do^  J^arvcnoa  reales^  are  p^id  to 
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the  crown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue*  The 
other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochi' 
al  clergy,  the  building  and  suppcNt  of  churches,  and  other  pious 
uses.  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvL  Ley,  23,  etc.  Avendano  Thesaur. 
Indie,  vol.  L  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods. 
In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  in  America  to  four  per  cent. 
Solorzano  Polit  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Avendano,  voL  L  186. 

The  Almajortfaago^  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  Recoiul.  lib.  vii.  tit  xiv.  Ley.  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averia^  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the 
ships  sailing  to  and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir 
Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts  to  two  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit 
ix.  Ley.  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  se- 
veral branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614. 
From  a  curious  manuscript,  contsuning  a  state  of  that  viceroyal- 
ty  in  all  its  departments,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes- 
Claros,  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravan tes,  accomptant- general  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes 
states  his  accounts,  amounted,  m  ducats  at  4s«  1  Id.  to  2,372,768 
Expenses  of  government  -  -        -         1,242,992 


Nett  free  revenue         1,129,776 


The  total  in  sterlmg  money  -  -         Z.  583,303 

Expenses  of  government  -  -  305,568 


Nett  free  revenue  277,735 


But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation, 
such  as  the  duty  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  an- 
natB,  etc.  so  that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed 
equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expense  of  government  in  New  Spain,  I 
may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  estab- 
lishment fi)r  defraying  the  charge  of  adnunistratMO  exceeds  oo© 


)ialf  of  the  revenue  collected,  lind  th6re  is  tib  feMoh  f9r  ^ut>pc)6r 
fng  h  to  be  lesa  in  Hew  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  n  caTcijlatibn  6f  tlie  tpiil  "aD^b^int  bf  the  pub- 
Be  revetme  of  Spain  frb^  America  imd  the  PhillppSn^a,  whichi 
as  the  reader  ^  perceive  Iroih  t!Ke  tWo  Id$t  Wticlds,  is  jnor^ 
J^cept  than  any  of  ^e  Ibrmer. 

Alcavales  (excise^  and  Aduanas  (cii's^hi|^») 
ctp.  In  pcswi  £qrertes  -  -         -        3^i5OO;o0d 

,  Duties  cm  gold  and  Silver        -         .         -        $,OCk),oW 
BuUof  Chizado  -  -  .  *         1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  *  .        '^fiOO fiO^ 

By  sale  of  quicksilver  •  .  .  800,000 

Paper  ei^ported  on  the  king^s  account,  and  S0I4 

in  the  royal  warehouses        -  -  -  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  sijr^ail  duties     1^00,000 
Dut|f  on  coinage  pf,  at  ^e  rate  of  one  real  de 

la  Plata  ipr  each  mark    ,      ^  '  '  300,000 

frcm  the  trade  of  Acapidoo,  a|id  the  coasting 

trade  from  province  to  province  -  ^00,000 

Asffiento  of  negroes,        -        •         •  ^  200,000 

^rom  the  trade  of  Mathe^  of  l^eib  of  Paraguaji 

formerly  monopolif^  by  the  Jesuits,         t  500,00() 

From  ot|ier  revenues  fi^rn^ly  belonging  to  that 
pv^v  -  ?         7         -  T  400,000 


Tptal     12,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money       -L,  2,700,000 


peduct  hair,  as  the  expense  of  administration} 

and  there  remains  nett  free  revenue      r        ^- 1,350,000 


NOTE  LXXXlL  p.  320, 


An  au&or,  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation,  has 
pompttted,  that  from  the  inii|bs'or  New  Spain  alone,  the  king 
recdve^  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the  sum  of  two  millions  pf  our 
inoney.  Harris  Collect*  of  Vqy.  iL  p.  1 64.  According  to  this  cd« 
pulation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  ^ust  be  ten  mil^o^ 
▼oil.  u.  65 
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ling ;  Si  sum  so  exorbitanty  and  so  little  correspondiDg  with  all 
accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  in-» 
formation  on  which  it  is  founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous. 
According  to  Campomanes,  the  total  product  of  the  American 
mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos,  w^ch,  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,425,000  /.  sterl- 
ing, the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would 
be  1,485^000  /.  But  from  this  sum  must  be  deducted  what  is  lost 
1^  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown^  as  well 
as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion. £duc.  Popular,  vol.  iL  p.  331.  note.  Both  these  sums  are 
considerable. 

NOTE  LXXXIII.  p.  32a 

According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from 
Spain  to  America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all 
to  more  than  95  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which 
Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign,  such  a  tax  upon  a  trade 
so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Retablis.  de 
Manuf.  et  du  commerce  d'Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  va- 
lue of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  steriing.  p.  97*. 


NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  321. 

The  Marquis  de  Serralo,  accofrding  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly 
of  salt,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  the  Manila  trade,  as  well 
as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats,  tn  one 
year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spidn,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation 
of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit}  and 
continued  in  office  from  1624  to  1635,  double  the  usual  time. 


THE  END. 
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